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ADVENTURES OF FUTURE SCIENCE 







Unlimited Possibilities! 
Fascinating Work I 
Immense Opportunities! 
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Previous Experience 
Not Needed 

XYONE WHO CAN HEAD AND 

WRITF) c^n siady Chemistry 

through our sini|Hy prepared course. 
You don't need a higher e<hicatioin and 
you don’t need any previous cxpt*r\-nce 
or preparation. Chemistry is tint harder 
to understand than clectricit} or ra*^o. 
Jiisi plain sense and ordinary obscrvn* 
tion powers. 

Laboratory Outfit Free 

THK COMPLETE CHEMICAL 
Ol'TKIT and AI’PARATCS supplied 
to you a.s [>art of your Coir^e. without 
extra charge, makes you the owner of a 
lalKjratory. containing all the materials 
ami instruments used by a fuIl-Hedged 
chemist. This working kit. which is 
shipped to you at the outset of the 
course becomes your permanent proper* 
ty. It is a sturdy litted wooden cabinet 
containing over iOH ijicces of laboratory 
apparatus and chemical supplies. Wii' 
these materials atid e'luipment >ou wilt 
have in your own home ainl alv-a>,s a' 
hand, a compact, complete > working 
chemist's laboratory, which you will 
constantly not only in your experimeut^ 
during t*he course, but also in your aftct' 
■work as a chemist. 

Teach You 
At Home 

* facvdty know* Ci't how In tonld 
* - :o a skillful laboratory worker. 
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THE HEAD OF OUR STAFF IS DR. 

T. O’CONOR SLOANE. scientist, en- 
gineer and author of wide repute. He 
has had more than fifty years of teach- 
ing exjierience. Our course tits you for 
an immediate i>osition in a chemical lab- 
oratory. and you di> not have to give up 
what you are <loing now to learn it. 
During evettings and week-ends you can 
work at home on the fascinating exj>eri- 
ments and the delightfully simple but 
comprehensive lessons. A personal tutor 
is always ready to help you over difficul- 
ties and to answer all your ques'.-ion>. 

•Most important of all — the teaching you 
receive is practical. You can actually 
\i>e this knowle«lge to make money, as 
thousands have done before you 

More Money in Chemistry 
Than in Any Other Business } 

CHEMISTS ARK WELI. PAID 
MEN. Not only will .»ur training hii;. 
you to get a better job, but a worth-while 
start on a new level. You can p.sl- ■ ? • ! • 
work of your hamls and your brain, .m l 
peYhaps make millions of dolin’'* on a 
new chemical discovery. 

Every day the newspapers and mag i- 
zincs are full of news items repor^ng 
new chemical discov»-fics- in i.iiniT.t^, in 

electricity, in food* 
-stuffs, in sani: ary 
and medicinal ap- 
pliances. in paper- 
making. r n b 1) e r. 
steel, iron, dy- 
stuff.s, textiles, in 
fact in every well 
known industry - 
. and behind^ each o’ 
these discoveries 
stands a weh* 
trained chemist 
•who knew how to 
take advantage of 
opportutHty ! 

No Exasperated Claims 

THE INSTITUTE DOES NOT 
CE.VIM tli;«' every et*enii<t niake' mil- 
lions, nor do we guarantee that you 
will immediately get a job playing $10.- 
000 a year. But many have done it. 

•id there is no reason why you can not 



». M i- i;g;i you reatl tij* 

h«- ir :;.en who have found iTic 

mail to i.‘»i . ; ’unc, |h»si.ion, aijd tlic 

hiijhe:>t ’•■f ■giuti‘*n, from small, incon*’- 
apuiMu-. ot-ginnings, and you wonder 
hn.v tiiev got the “lucky break.”. Why, 
>!ju vsonder yearningly, couhm’t you be 
such a “lucky” fellow?’ IVo can be— 
but you Ijave to meet luck half wa>. 
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(Whdt These Students Have ^ 



Done You Can Do I 
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".S’l'wtv I have been study^ing with ( 
ytpif school / have been appointed, 

■ Hemist for the Scranton Coal Co^ { 
tijiihg alLthc ioal and ash d>y pro'.ri*- J 
matt anafysis." — MorlaisMJouxens. ; 

A A * * ^ 

*l also have some nrwi for yot^ J 
/ Jiu: c been made assistaftt chemist ► 
( f Jr the concern I am working for/' f 



A. G. Delwarti^. ; 

i '■/ jr now cfcaner and dyer for f 
*^:he ah.::.- named company. My ja/-5 
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try i.» almost dofible what it wasi 
]wl\en / started the course.” • 

-E. H. l..a^leT. f 

) '^If it for ynHir course I i 

: wouldn't hJ; e the job */Y-’ got now/' * 
f i — Geqrge Daynes. 5 

• ^'Sinee biginning your course of S 
r study J hare recci-: ed an increase } 
\ \H my pay check, andjOS / progress i 
f my work ligntcr throuqb a f 

^better i(iiderxta^:ding , — M. G. C^le. 5 



Get Started Today I 

IF V0U WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT CHEMISTRY, abd if 
you arc sincere in your desire to git out* 
of the tread-mill pi 'job anxiety! and 
WJige dependence, / if you have pmbi- 
tion enough to watit to become a phem- 
is:. and perhaps a famous one somt day, 
you will not wait until tomorrow to find 
<nit how to go about it. 

M.AIL the coupon at your left’ today. 
There is no charge and no further 
obligation. You will be simply asking 
us to write ytu about sometkttig that 
you want to know of. 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, INC. 



k Place 



Deot. W.S.5 



New York, N. Y. 
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Fully 

Patented^ 



Guaranteed 



Amazing New Invention 
KANT-SLAM DOOR CHECK 

Auto- 



matically 



SUently 



on New 



Principle — Everlasting 

Priced— NEW 



Here is the greatest door silencer ever invent- 
ed ! Here is a fortune for men who act quick 
and ^ab the agency for this new patented in- 
vention. The Kant-Slam Door Check closes 
doors easily, quickly and noiselessly, with a 
touch of the finger. The Kant-Slam can 
easily be adjusted to close any door at any 
speed by turning the handy little screw at the 
top of the check. It is the only low priced 



door check in the world that keeps a door 
open when you want it that way. It is built 
on new oil principle which assures a lifetime 
of perfect service. Works as well in cold 
weather as in hot weather. Takes only two 
minutes to install with a screw driver. Any 
boy can do it. It is the lowest priced prac- 
tical door check on the market, and pays a big 
commission ! 





Name . 
Address 
Town . 



((Sold 6 
a Hours** 



V. 



This enthusiastic report 
oopoes from R. P. Culver, 
of Miohigao. 

**One installation sold 6 
more/* says J. C. Adams, 



‘'Fourteen orders in 1 day,” 
Outcalt, Ohio. 

J. C. Woodruff, Minn., aold 
7 in one afternoon. 

“Four calls — three orders,” 
F. E. McDaniel, Indiana. 



Full Sized Sample on Miniature Door Fnrniehed 

Kant'SIam salesmen work with an actual sample of this amazing invention mounted on 
a light weight miniature door. You walk into any home, office, store, or factory build- 
ing. In five minutes ^ou convince the man by actual demonstration that the Kant-Slam 
will close his doors quietly. You explain that millions of dollars are lost every year by 
slamming doors which break the glass. You point out that tons of coal are wasted 
every winter by doors standing open. Show him that he can easily afford a Kant-Slam 
for every door. In a few minutes the man will order, one, two, three or more. 

At Last — A Spedalty That Sells in Quantity 

Usually you can take only one order from a customer for a specialty. But with the 
Kant-Slam you can take orders for as many doors as there are in any home, office, store 
or factory. Prospects everywhere J Four and five profits on every call where you other- 
wise make only one! Think that over! Slamming/ banging, noisy doors are every- 
where. Banish them, and banish the danger of broken glass by demonstrating this re- 
markable invention. No wonder you can make up to $15 a day easily! 

Mail Coupon for 
Trial Offer 

This proposition is new. You can 
easily get in on the ground floor 
and reserve a choice territory. 
Rush your name on the coupon 
below for complete details and 

FREE TRIAL OFFER. Or wire 
us for action. 

KANT-SLAM DOOR CHECK CO. 

Dept. 






JH 


















.. 



Bloomfield, Ind. 

Kant-Slam Door 
Check Co»* 

Dept. J-38 
Bloomfield. Ind. 

Gentlemen: Please rush 

details of FREE TRIAL OFFER — I am in- 
terested in agency for Kant-Slam Door Check. 
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THE MAGAZINE 
OF f*ROPHETlC FICTION 



Vol. 2, No. 12 TABLE OF CONTENTS May, 1931 



UTOPIA ISLAND by Otfrid von Hanstein 

Tratislated by Francis Citrrier (In Two Parts — Part One) 1352 

Man after man disappeared from civiHzation .... while on that lonely island arose 
the utopian empire of great dreamers-, . , . 

THROUGH THE PURPLE CLOUD by Jack Williamson 13^8 

Into the fantastic land of scarlet they plunged . . to endure horror after horror , . 

THE COSMIC GUN by Morrison F. Colladay ..... 1410 

Unlimited power was theirs while their hands wielded the cosmic gun .... but a 
brave band labored .... 

WORLDS TO BARTER by John B, Harris 1422 

**We give you forty-eight hours!” came the ultimatum from across a half million 
years .... the earth trembled .... 



THE WAR OF THE GIANTS by FleUher Pratt . 1440 

The whole earth shook to that tremendous conflict of momters of steel and power 
.... while in his etcbby hole .... 

THE BEASTS OF BAN-DU-LU by Ed Earl Repp 1448 

Sold as slaves by the beasts of Venus, the explorers from earth were hopeless . , . . 
but the girl came .... 

WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 1469 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 1472 

THE READER SPEAKS— Letters From Readers I 474 



ON THE COVER this month from Jack Williamson's imaginative story “Through the Purple 

Cloud" we see the ill-fated airplane plunging through the purple doud from the 
world of green earth and blue sky to the horrible land of deathly red. Not a living 
thing softens the horrible desolation of that strange dimension. 



VVONDSB STOaiEa— Monttrlr — Entered ju second eUit natter la 
Poet Office u New York N. 7., under ect of MarcA 3. 
1379. TUla registered U. S- Patent Office. Tradenarks and 
Gopyrlfbti by permission of Gemsback Publications, lac.. 93 
Pack Place, New York City, owner of all trademark rlabts. 
Copyright. 1931. by Gemeback Publicatieoa, Inc. Text and 
hJStratiMS of tbls magaslne are eopyrUbt and must not be re* 
prodwed without peroilastoa ef the copyright owners. 

WONDEB stories Is published on the 3rd of the preceding 
mooUL. 13 oumbers per year, tubseriptioo price la S2.59 a year 



Id rinltcd Staiea end Its possessions. In Canada and forelEii 
countries. 33.00 a year Single coplee S5a 
Address all contrltMitioos for •'ubHcation to Editor. WONDEB 
STORIES. 90-98 Park Place, New Yort. Publishers are not 
responsible for lost kfSS. Contributions cannot be returned ub* 
lew authors remit tuH ooscage 

tVONDElC STORIES Is for sale at principal nswMtands Is the 
United Slates and Canada. 

CHANGE Off ADORERS. Always glre us old as well as new 
address and notify ut as far In adraoce as poaalble. 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

H. GERNSBACK. Pres. S. GERNSBACK, Treas. 1. S. MANHEIMER. Sec'y. 

Editorial, Publlsatien and General Offleea. 98-98 Park Place. New Yerk City. 

Chieafo Advertising Representative— >L. F. MeClere. 737 North Miehifan Ave. 

Lea Angelea Advertising Representetiv^— Loyd B. Chappell. 611 South Cerenado St. 

Leodon Agoot; HachetU A Cle., Paris Agent Dacbette A Cle. Aoatrallan Asaata: lieGiirs Ageoev, 

t La Brl'.r Saurage. Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4 111 Rue Reaumur 179 Elizabeth 8L, Meibounie 
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As long as the supply lasts 



35c the copy 



Sent Prepaid to you — i for $L00 



STRICTLY PRIVATE 

Her« you will r^ad the Interesting 
and unusual experiences that happen 
behind the closed doors of a doctor's 
inner office. Written in diary form 
by Mauricu Chldeckcl, M.D. Tn* 
believable, but true. 
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j GLIDERS 

4 

The first complete bock In the J7ng- 
lish language, finding is a sport 
that can be practised by everyone. 
It is. the easiest, quickest and cheap- 
est means of learning to fly. This 
book enables you to build and fly your 
own glider with little work and small 
expense. Written by expert gliders. 
Over 2(10 Illustrations, drawing* and 
photographs 
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SNAPPY HUMOR 

KNAPPY lirMOR 18 a rollecUon 
of the world s best wit. culled from 
piriodirals of every language. It 
ccntatr.s the cream of the world's 
mirth. Frenrb, German, English, etc., 
etc., with rich and snappy illuatra- 
ti«ns al*o many varied stories. Over 
720 Origiaal IHuslrations. Plenty of 
Uugh»>-ihrillf on every page. 



All of these books sold for 50c a copy up 
to now. But in order to clean our stock w© 
are selUnR' them at 35c a copy AS LONG AS 
THE SUPPLY LASTS. 

If you ever wanted a fine book at a bargain* 
hero is your last chance. 



NO FICTION 



POPULAR BOOKS aim to educate you and 
entertain. They never contain fiction. They 
are all on SPECIAL SUBJECTS. Each 
book is compiled by EXPERTS. Every book 
contains far more matter than the usual 
$2.00 book, and irives you a wealth of mater* 
ial for the price of a high-class magazine. 

All books are uniform in size — the large (9 
X 12-inch) page which is a favorite with 
readers ; heavy and durable paper only is 
used, and the type is selected for its read- 
ability. The covers are always in four colors 
and varnished to keep from soiling. 

The majority of POPULAR BOOKS are pro- 
fusely illustrated. FILL IN THE COUPON 
AND ORDER TODAY. 100 large pages per 
book. 

We accept money orders. U. S. stamps or 
cash. 



POPULAR BOOK CORP. 



RACKETEERS 

go few people today know the 
schemes introduced by the raeketeera 
— and the astounding surresa with 
which they extract tremendou-s sums 
of money from people. Only govern- 
ment Inspectors and agents are 
familiar wUh their methods of c.x- 
lortlorv— the baffling ways of the 
lacketeera. In RACKETEERS dozens 
of outitunding schemes and the names 
of the leaders are exposed. 
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KNOW YOURSELF 

Dr. David n. Keller, M.D., dis- 
cusses such Important topics as Rex- 
ual Physiology of the Young Man. 
Love and Marriage, The Normal Rex 
Life, Psychology of the Young Girl, 
Companionate Marriage and dozens of 
other important topics from a scien- 
tific standpoint. Contains the best 
and most advanced thoughts on Life 
and Reproduction of interest to every- 
one— enlightenment on every page. 



97E Park Place 



New York 
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FAVORITE JOKES OF 
FAMOUS PEOPLE 

HEAD 'EM AND LAirCH— The pet 
story of each of a hundred world- 
famous celebrities, personally inter- 
viewed by the author . . . each person 
Is introduced by a comic introduction 
followed by an uproarious caricature 
by the author. 
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General view of one section of our Service Depdrtmentt shotting students doing €tctual ivodc on various Radio Receiver* 



Not By Books or Corresttondence 






Don’t sp^d your life slaving away in some dull, 
hopeless job! Eton’t be satisfied to work for a mere 
$20 or $30 a week. Let me show you how to make 
REAL MONEY in RADIO — the Fastest-Growing, 
Biggest MONEY-MAKING GAME ON EARTH! 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNinES 



and Sound Reproduction equipment, Code Practice 
equipment, etc. You don’t need advanced educa- 
tion or previousexperience. We give you-fright hero 
in the Coyne Shops — all the actual practice and ex- 
perience youll ne^. And because we cut out all 
useless tl^ry, you graduate as a Practical Radio 
Man in 10 weirs’ time# 



Paying $ 60 , $70 a Week and Vp Television is ^ow Here! 



Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester paying 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year — ^as Radio Salesman and in 
Service and Installation Work, at $45 to $100 a week 
— ^as Operator or Manager of a Broad- 
casting Station at $1,800 to $5,0(X) a year 
— ^as Wireless Operator on a Ship or Air- 
plane, as a Talkmg Picture or Sound Ex- 
pert — HUNDREDS of Opportunities 
leading to salaries of $60 a week and np# 



And Television is already here ! Soon there’ll be 
a demand for THOUSANDS of TELEVISION 
EXPERTS! The man who learns Television NOW 



Books 



No Lessons 



Practical Work 



Coyne is NOT a Correspondence School. 
We don't attempt to teach you from 
books or lessons. We train you on the 
finest outlay of Radio, Television and 
Sound equipment in any school — on 
scores of moden; Radio Receivers, huge 
Broadcasting equipment, the very latest 
Tde%-inoo apparatus, Talldng Picture 



Imtrwctor 

operation 



tor exfilainmc tonnciptes and 
ton of a Talking Picture Machine 
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Students operating our modem Broadcasting equipment. In the rear you can see our Sound Proof Stu^ Koom 
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Actual Work • • • in the Great Shops of Coyne 



can make a FORTUNE in this great new field. Get 
in on the ground floor of this amazing new Radio 
development! Come to COYNE and learn Tele- 
vision on the very latest Television equipment. 

Talking Pictures 

N 

A Great Field 

Talldng Pictures and Public Address Systems offer 
thousands of golden opportunities to the Trained 
Radio Man. Here is a great new field of ^dio work 
that has just started to grow! Prepare NOW for 
these marvelous opportunities! Learn Radio Sound 




work at Coyne on actual Talking Picture and Sound 
Reproduction equipment. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN 

You Get Free Employment Service For Life. And don’t 
let lack of money atop yon. If you need part* time work while 
at school to help pay living expenses, we will gladly help you 
get it. Many of our students pay nearly all of their living ex- 
penees that w^. You can find out everything absolutely free 
1^ simply mailing the coupon below. 

Coyne is S2 Years Old 

Coyne Training is tested, proven beyond all doubt. Toucan 
find out ev^thing absolutely free. How you can prepare 
for a good job or how you can go into buBi^ss for yourself 
and earn fmm $3,000 to $15,000 a year. It costs NOTHING 

to investigate! Just mail the coupon for your 
copy of my big Free booki 

H. C. Uwis, Pres. RADIO DIVISION FovrHl#d 1099 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

Dept. 51-8H 



500 6. Paulina Street 

r 

I 



CHICAGO, ILU 



. C. LEWIS, President 

Radio Divisioti, Coyne Qeetrieal School 

5MS. Paulina St., Dept. 51-8H Chicago, III. 

Send roe your Big Free Radio Book and all 
tails of your Special Introductory Offer. This 
docs not obligate me in any way. 



Students operating and adtnsting out 
modem Telev ision Traneminingequipment 









FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
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Mail the Coup 
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How would you like a bicycle, gun, 
wrist watch, sheath knife, or fishing 
equipment? These, and scores of 
other articles, are the kind of prizes 
Winnit Club members win. 

Membership in this great club is 
FREE. It is composed of thirty 
thousand fellows like yourself, live 
wires, full of pep and ambition who, 
when they want something, turn into 
re^l go-getters, and crash through to 
success. 

ni send your membership immediate- 
ly, handsome badge, big illustrated 
catalog, with proven plans for getting 
prizes. Also, sample copy of The 
Open Road for Boys magazine, 60 
pages of thrilling stories, pictures,, 
sports, mystery, and adventure, ALL 
FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY! 
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Ycnir 


name 


and 


address 


mailed 


on 


the 


coupon will 


bring 


you 


our 


big 


book of 


prizes 


and 


tell 


you 


how to 


get them. 
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TELEPATHY 

By HUGO GEKNSBACK 



NE of the problems that has 
kept popping up continuous- 
ly, from time immemorial, 
is the intensely interesting 
one of telepathy. Telepathy, 
in short, is a silent trans- 
ference of human thought to a distance. 
There is nothing new at all about this 
idea; for it was discussed by the ancients 
thousands of years ago, and it is sure to 
recur at an increasing rate in the years 
to come. 




Not so many years ago, the present 
writer (through one of his former sci- 
ence magazines) offered cash prizes, 
totaling some six thousand dollars, for 
scientific proofs of telepathy, as well as 
other so-called occult phenomena. The 
prizes were never claimed. Yet the be- 
lief that there is such a thing as tele- 
pathy seems to be pretty well established 
in many minds; although, from a scientific 
viewpoint, no real evidence has ever been 
produced. The test for telepathy is ex- 
ceedingly simple, since no apparatus of 
any kind is required. Any body of sci- 
entists or investigators would believe in 
telepathy if the following tests were met 
to their satisfaction. 

Take two people who claim to have the 
power of telepathy, or thought transfer- 
ence, and place them in two adjoining 
rooms. Let subject A read, from a- pre- 
viously unknown book, a sentence, and 
let him transfer the sentence by telepathy 
to subject B. If subject B is then able 
to give this sentence, either in whole or 
in part, the test would seem to show 
conclusively the transference 'of thought. 
Yet, absurdly simple though this proce- 
dure is, no subjects ever tested have been 
able to “come through”. The usual ex- 
cuse is that the “conditions” must be 
right because, otherwise, no thought trans- 
ference can take place. Inasmuch as the 
subjects usually claim “psychic power,” 
they will tell you that such tests can 
never bring about results; and that tele- 



pathic messages are not obtained at will, 
but often come in a sleep-like state, un- 
der emotional stress, or otherwise un- 
expectedly. 

Yet, no less a scientific authority than 
the late Luther Burbank claimed that he 
had been able to converse freely by 
mental telepathy with his sister, thou- 
sands of miles away; and that he had 
proved to his own satisfaction "that there 
actually is such a thing as telepathy. 

With such a statement from so great 
an authority, and so universally respected 
a man as Burbank, even the hard-boiled 
scientific investigator is forced to take 
some notice of a so-called nowmenon^ if 
such there be. Very frequently tele- 
pathic claims have been made by a pair 
of subjects closely related — such as 
mother and daughter or, more particu- 
larly, twins. Yet, when it comes to 
simple tests, they have produced no re- 
sults; and the whole subject of telepathy 
immediately becomes very vague and in- 
conclusive. 

We do not take the standpoint that 
telepathy as a whole is impossible or 
even improbable; and, perhaps, 10,000 
years from now, when the human race^ 
has advanced further than it has now, 
conditions may be different. 

Scientific investigations have actually 
shown that any concentration of thought 
produces certain physiological effects, 
which can be measured by sensitive elec- 
trical instruments; but, so far, no in- 
vestigator has been able to detect the 
so-called thought waves by means of any 
instruments not connected directly to the 
human body. If the human brain is 
capable of producing electrical waves of 
an extremely short wavelength, as yet 
unrecognized, it is possible that later in 7 
vestigators may be able to detect such 
waves by means of electrical apparatus 
at a distance, just as we are receiving 
radio impulses from a distance today. 
But, so far, the experiments have given 
no positive results of any kind. 
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By Otfrid von Hansteiii 



{Illvstration by Paul) 
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Hellinj^ and twenty helpers are building the city together with their 

iron assistants. An iron arm of a crane sinks down • • • « 
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UTOPIA ISLAND 

‘(Translated by Francis Ourrier) 



A bout five years ago some extremely 
strange events occurred, which had 
filled all the newspapers. In the space of a 
short time- there had vanished, without a 
trace, from various cities of Germany as 
well as other countries, a number of men 
who not long previous- 
ly had distinguished 
themselves in science. 

In each case the 
man in question was a 
bachelor. Almost all 
were less than thirty 
years old, being schol- 
ars who had made 
new discoveries and 
whose daring plans 
were at the moment 
meeting opposition. 

The mining engineer 
Eberhard Romer had 
lectured on the possi- 
bility of using the 
metals on the moon. 

He wanted to get there 
by means of space 
ships. On the moon, 
which offers no possi- 
bility of life to earth 
dwellers, because of 
its lack of an atmos- 
phere, he planned to 
erect air-tight houses 
filled with oxygen, 
from which mining 
operations were to be 
begun. He had been 
laughed at. In bitter- 
ness he had left Mun- 
ich by plane for Leip- 
zig and had disap- 
peared without leaving 
a trace. 

At the Medical Con- 
gress in Vienna the in- 
structor, Dr. Weigand, had presented some 
revolutionary theories regarding the com- 
batting of cancer. His proposals had been 
rejected. He had left Trieste on a Mediter- 
ranean trip, and on the day after the de- 
parture his cabin was found empty. His 
was thought a case of suicide due to a sud- 
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den nervous breakdown. 

Ottoraar Goldner, the Swiss engineer, had 
requested financial support from his gov- 
ernment, so that he might set to work large- 
scale experiments on the St. Gotthard snow 
fields to secure quantities of heat from the 

solar rays and to store 
it up. When his re- 
quest was laughed at, 
he took the train for 
Germany and disap- 
peared from his berth. 

Otto Schultz, the in- 
genious Berlin plan- 
ner; Viktor Grote- 
fendt, who had devised 
a plan for a most re- 
markable express route 
through the middle of 
the ocean and who 
was regarded as a can- 
didate for a sanitar- 
ium for an observa- 
tion of his mental 
state; and Gerhard 
Vetter, one of the most 
gifted men at the Sie- 
mens plant, disap- 
peared in the same 
way. AH this oc- 
curred within a week. 

While people a t 
large considered each 
individual case an ac- 
cident, in Berlin the 
aged retired crimino- 
logist, Dr. Schliiter, 
was of the opinion 
that there must be some 
connection between 
them, and inv^tiga- 
t i o n s were made 
through the police. 
Police activity was 
doubled, when about 
six months later ten more young men van- 
ished. This time, indeed, they were young 
workers, likewise unmarried; mechanics, 
high grade technical men, foremen. In this 
case also they came from different cities. 

Finally the matter was forgotten, for as 
time went on nothing more had occurred to 



of the twentieth 
century, pride our- 
selves on our wonderful 
civilization. Yet we have 
only to stand off and sur- 
vey the senseless traffic 
jams in our cities; our 
slums; our business depres- 
sions; our hospitals filled 
with people afflicted with 
diseases and accidents that 
could have been averted; 
and our brutal wars, to 
realize that our civilization 
is indeed in a crude and 
unformed state. 

What we have has been 
given us by science, and 
science can be the means 
to make our world really 
wonderful. But for that 
gigantic task, science must 
be freed from the grasping 
hands of the profiteer and 
the stupid blunderings of 
the politician. What could 
science do if it had a free 
hand? The answer should 
be fascinating to every per- 
son with imagination, es- 
pecially when it is given by 
the masterful mind of Ot- 
frid Von Hanstein, author 
of ^*Electropolis?\ 

We proudly offer now 
the latest of Von Hanstein* s 
masterpieces which we have 
imj)orted from Germany 
and had translated for our 
readers. 
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keep the public interest alive. Only Schlu- 
tei pursued his eecret investigations. 

Finally, one^day there appeared a strange 
advertisement in the Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt: 

“Do not worry about us! We are well 
and full of hope. We shall be heard from 
in exactly five years.” 

Certainly it was held that this advertise- 
ment, which was signed by the vanished 
scientists as well as by the workmen, was 
nothing but a poor attempt at a joke, es- 
. pecially iiince it appeared on April first. 
And so the world ignored it and gradually 
returned to its normal affairs, forgetting this 
mysteripua business altogether. 

All this, as I have said, 
had happened some four 
or five years ago. 

Now lately a scientific 
expedition had been fitted 
out at Berlin. The inter- 
esting reports of the Anj- 
erican explorer Beebe 
about rare forms of ani- 
mal life and other inex- 
plicable natural pheno- 
mena on solitary islands 
of the Pacific had fur- 
nished the impulse for it. 

The thorough investiga- 
tion of the Iguana Is- 
lands, the riddle of the 
old civilization on Easter 
Island, and still other 
goals were also in the 
minds of the participants in this expedition. 
The members included the botanist Prof. 
Ortler of Gottingen, the mining expert Vik- 
tor Zolling, the meteorologist Gumppendorf, 
Prof- Gert Van Rhyn, who was chief en- 
gineer of the Schuckerf works, and the sur- 
g on Geheimrat Frank. In addition there 
were a few younger scientists, and at the 
last moment they were joined by Dr. Ernst 
Schliiter, the son of the criminologist. 
They went first to New York, crossed the 
American continent, and finally sailed from 
San Francisco in the yacht Nightingale, 
which had been placed at their disposal by 
Mr. Hastings, a Chilean planter. 

Almost at the start of the journey a great 



storm came up, which on the fifth day be- 
came a regular hurricane. Sulphur-color- 
ed clouds sped before banks of deep black. 
The waves foamed up high, their crests 
white and phosphorescent. Lightning 
^ flashed, while the roar of the sea drowned 
out the thunder, aided by the howling of the 
wind. Uncanny St. Elmo’s fire danced al- 
most incessantly on the two slim antenna 
masts. 

T he Nightingale bobbed up and down 
on the waves. It was a stately private 
yacht, which its rich owner had equipped 
with all modern accessories. The effect of 
the rolling of the ship was lessened by a 

shock-absorbing system, 
the propellers weer driven 
by electric motors, and 
the steersman was re- 
placed by a robot steer- 
ing device. Dr. Frank, 
the well-known surgeon, 
who was accompanying 
the expedition as its phy- 
sician, had at his dispos- 
al a sick-bay equipped 
with every convenience. 

To be sure, before the 
might of this tornado the 
proud yacht was like a 
nutshell. It danced on 
the crests of the giant 
waves, pitched from port 
to starboard, dipped its 
prow deep into the val- 
leys between the waves, and in the next mo- 
ment was flooded by the speeding moun- 
tains of water. For three days the storm 
had been raging with its utmost strength, 
creating a cyclone rare in these parts of the 
ocean. 

Finally the nucleus of the cyclone lay be- 
hind the ship. For some moments the ex- 
hausted travelers were granted repose, but 
things had gone ill with the white yacht. 
Bad gaps yawned in the rail, parts of the 
bridge had been demolished in the storm. 
Incessantly the crew worked at the pumps, 
and though all hatches and bulkheads were 
shut, water kept forcing its way inside. 
Whatever was not actually fastened down 
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lay broken on the cabin floors. 

Until the few short moments during the 
slackening in the gale no one had been able 
to eat, and even in this interlude of relaxa- 
tion there had been no eating except some 
bad coffee with sea water mixed in and some 
cold meat. Nevertheless the brave men en- 
joyed a splendid spectacle. In uncanny 
splendor the St. Elmo’s fire and the bright 
flashes of lightning came from the black 
sky, while the sea opened up beneath them, 
shimmering in every color, like a yawning 
abyss of hell. The men stood close to- 
gether, with serious pale faces. At every 
new giant wave which rushed against them, 
they heard the groaning of the ship’s plank- 
ing, and on their lips was an anxious ques- 
tion: each time a new mountainous wave 
made it roll, how long would the yacht hold 
out? 

Gert Van Rhyn made use of a momentary 
improvement in conditions to unfasten the 
rope with which he had tied himself to the 
rail. Clinging with his fingers, he made 
his way to the captain. 

“Look out!” A new wave would have 
swept the impetuous man overboard, if Paul 
Gesche, the first officer, who was now tend- 
ing the wheel ordinarily operated automa- 
tically, had not sprung to his aid. 

Van Rhyn turned to the captain. “What 
is going to happen?” 

“That depends on whether the ship can 
survive the next six or nine hours.” 

“Where are we?” 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know. We 
have been driven far out of our course. 
Stellar observations have been impossible 
for days. In this storm there was no way 
of taking bearings that you could depend 
on.” 

“Are there reefs here?” 

“Probably more than we want. We can- 
not be far from the Iguana Islands, and 
everywhere there are little uninhabited is- 
lets and extinct volcanoes which rise steep- 
ly out of the ocean. Perhaps we shall suc- 
ceed in getting into some bay. Half an hour 
ago I sighted reefs in the northeast. If I 
am not mistaken, that may have been Pinta. 
Then a large island should appear to the 
Southwest.” 



“Is there a harbor there?” 

“An ancient refuge for pirates- Other- 
wise, generally speaking, no ship ever pass- 
es these desolate islands.” 

The conversation was carried on in 
screams, because of the storm. Then the 
gale lessened for a few minutes. The other 
gentlemen likewise utilized the pause to 
climb up to the bridge. “It is getting some- 
what calmer,” was the general affirmation. 

A Mysterious Force 

A new and frightful flash of lightning 
blazed forth and showed white foam 
ahead of the ship. They were still some 
two miles away from it, but that meant little 
in view of their mad course in the storm. 

“There is a reef. Starboard, Gesche, 
hard a-starboard!” 

“What can that be?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Perhaps it is 
one of the little reefs of the Iguana Islands. 
Starboard, Gesche!” 

“It is full starboard.” 

“Thunderation, the ship doesn’t obey the 

rudder!” 

“The rudder works all right.” 

“But the ship doesn’t. Good Heavens, 
we are driving straight toward the reef!” 
Signals were given for using the emer- 
gency rudder control. 

“Everything works, but the ship doesn’t 

obey.” 

“If the old legend of the magnetic moun- 
tain were not madness, I should think the 
rock there was pulling us straight on. In 
half an hour we shall be wrecked. Port, 
Gesche, hard a-port! Perhaps that will 
work.” 

The rudder swung round. But it had no 
effect ; the ship raced tow^ard the rock. 

“Around those rocks there must be coral 
reefs quite unknown to me, 1 don't under- 
stand. The waves are not foaming around 
the rocks, they shoot up right in the open 
sea.” 

“How they phosphoresce!” 

“It almost looks as though the water at 
the crests of the waves were changing into 
boiling steam.” 

“It is steam.” 
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“Nonsense!’’ 

There came a new frightful burst of wind. 
The mainmast snapped with a short sharp 
report, flew overboard, whizzed out in the 
air, and was carried off like a feather, in 
spite of its weight. 

“What is that?” 

Suddenly the entire mast flamed up and 
burned up in an instant high in the air, 
with a brilliant flame. 

“What fearful lightning!” 

“That wasn’t lightning.” 

“What was it?” 

“Lightning can’t actually fuse a mast in 
the, air in a minute.” 

“Gentlemen, we are lost!” 

“Get the lifeboats ready!” 

“That is nonsense! How could a boat 
live a second in this hellish sea?” 

The men stood close together, in their oil- 
skins and" sou’westers, wearing lifebelts and 
supporting vests, each one convinced how- 
ever that the equipment was useless. Des- 
truction seemed certain, and yet they could 
not recognize what force it was that worked 
so balefully, so that the rudder failed com- 
pletely, though the chains were undamaged 
and the motors were working with full pow- 
er. 

Then with equal suddenness all became 
perfectly calm. The storm was still blow- 
ing, but the sea was perfectly smooth. This 
too seemed a miracle. The waves changed 
from the greatest roughness to complete 
smoothness. A few times more the ship 
rolled from one side to the other as though 
drunk, and then it righted. It rode abso- 
lutely smoothly, but even now it did not 
obey the rudder no matter what exertions 
were made. The ship rode straight toward 
the rock which now rose quite sharply from 
the placid water. 

<< A MIRACLE, an absolute miracle! 
-LjL The magnetic mountain!” 

The scientists and the captain had no ex- 
planation for this. They looked aft. Be- 
hind them, now already miles behind, wild 
foam rose up, the same foam which they 
had seen in front of them fifteen minutes 
earlier. 

‘’That is quite impossible.” 



“We are enchanted.” 

. “It is mockery of all the laws of natur^ / 
to have perfectly calm water here.” ^ 

It appeared absolutely certain that the ' 
yacht would crash on the cliffs in a few mo-< 
ments, even if a miracle had brought it over 
the girdle of reefs. The reefs almost com- 
pletely encircled this place, which, due to \ 
some inexplicable circumstance, was wind- 
less. 

Again minutes passed, which seemed an | 
eternity. The strange power, which their [ 
ship obeyed and which was stronger than { 
motors and rudder, was drawing them ir- t 
resistibly toward the cliffs, their speed now ; 
decidedly slow. And then — the ship made : 
a turn, avoided the coast, was directed by an , 
invisible and mysterious power, and slipped 
along the shore. The ship executed one 
more turn, as though it were in the hands 
of a skillful pilot. The officer in despera- 
tion had long since abandoned the wheel. 

In many turns the yacht passed by grim 
cliffs, which all presented a desolate unin- 
habited face. A little harbor opened up, a 
regular little harbor, to be sure with a des- 
ert shore, on which there was not even a 
trace of vegetation. Then the ship stopped 
abruptly about a mile from the shore. 

“Drop that anchor!” 

The windlass did not obey. The cable 
simply could not be released. It formed 
a single solid mass. Yet the ship stood 
quite still. Although there was certainly 
a slight swell here, the yacht remained ab- 
solutely motionless. 

“All this is incredible!” 

“Hello, there is some one standing on the 
shore!” Captain Van Breeken was holding 
the telescope to his eye. 

“A savage?” 

“No, a European.” 

“Things are getting still crazier!” 

“We must go ashore.” 

“We will try to lower a boat.” 

The boat readily glided down at the dav- 
its. 

“I don’t feel like leaving the ship.” 

“You don’t need to, Captain.” 

The physician was the first one at the 
ladder. The other scientists, all full of in- 
tellectual curiosity, all happy to have 
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caped the moraentary danger, got into the 
boat. The captain was just ordering some 
of the crew to climb down to join them, — ■ 
he and the other officers were to remain on 
board — when another incredible thing hap- 
pened. The rope, which held the boat to 
the ship, flamed up, as though kindled by 
an invisible flame. It burned through, and 
at the same time, again driven by an inex- 
plicable power, the motor boat began to 
move, gliding toward the coast, while the 
crew remained behind. 

The scientists looked about them. The 
yacht was turning around, pointing its bow 
toward the open sea. While the captain 
shouted loudly and waved his arms, while 
wild excitement reigned on board the yacht, 
it was going full speed to the open sea 
again. The gentlemen in the boat were 
struck dumb. They did not understand all 
this. Then a slight grating could be heard 
under the keel of the little motor boat, and 
it glided over the sand and was aground. 

The men s|>rang out. At least they fell 
firm ground under foot again. Yet they 
saw clearly the desperate situation in which 
they were- They were on land, but a steep 
rough rocky coast, with only a narrow strip 
of beach before it. There was no house here 
or any vegetation. Nor could anything be 
seen of the European whom the captain 
claimed to have observed. The scientists 
had in toto nothing but their oilskins, they 
were still in their lifebelts and swimming 
vests, and had with them not a bit of food. 
They could see the yacht far out on the 
ocean, becoming smaller and smaller in the 
distance. 

CHAPTER II 

More Magic! 

T he men climbed the steep wall. Here 
human hands had evidently made a 
convenient stairway and even provided a 
rail. 

Now they were at the top, looking around. 
It was plainly a small uninhabited island, 
upon which some miracle had brought them. 
Round about them stretched the open sea. 
The weather had become fair, the hurricane 



had blown itself out, and only great black 
clouds still sped across the sky. The yacht 
was no longer to be seen, 

“The island is uninhabited,’’ they agreed. 

Prof. Van Rhyn raised his hand. “Gen- 
tlemen, have you an explanation for all 
this?” 

“Unfortunately, no.” 

“Do you believe in the lodestone moun- 
tain?” 

“We are dreaming, or we have lost our 
reason.” 

Now Dr. Schliiter, who had thus far kept 
quite apart from the others, cried out, “Gen- 
tlemen, the magic is continuing.” 

They looked around, and what now ap- 
peared to them was again mad enough. 
Up at the top of the stairway, at the point 
where they stood on the bare rock a few 
minutes earlier, there was now a tent, a 
pretty gaily colored tent, brightly lit up 
by the now brilliant sun. It stood open, 
and in it stood a table with six comfortable 
chairs around it. And on this table was 
a refrigerating compartment with all sorts 
of good things : caviar, oysters, lobsters, 
cold roasts, salads. Beautiful crystal glass- 
es stood there, and in the ice section lay 
several bottles of Rhine wine. 

Dr. Frank laughed contentedly. “If we 
really are here in the realm of a magician, 
it is at any rate a charming magician who 
knows that we are hungry.” 

Dr. Ortler shook his head in vexation. 
“If it is human work, it is certainly a most 

incredible violation of our freedom.” 

% 

j Frank laughed. “Quick, gentlemen! 
One must take feasts as they come. Who 
knows when this ‘wishing table’ will vanish 

• I 

again 1 

Prof. Zolling remained somewhat hesi- 
tant. “Shall we really. ...” 

Frank had already filled a glass and was 
reaching into a dish. “The oysters are ex- 
cellent.” 

Now they all felt a terrible hunger, for 
they had hardly eaten for three days. 

Frank raised his glass. “To the health 
of the magician!” 
i “Supposing it is all poisoned?” 

> “It is all the same to me,” said Prof. 
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Gumppendorf, struggling with an immense 
spoonful of caviar. 

Orller still hesitated. cannot bear 
things which I cannot understand.” 

“Then go hungry, friend! The lobster 
is magnificent.” 

There sat these six men, who hardly knew 
what was happening to them, who had just 
escaped certain death in the hurricane and 
were now on a wild inhospitable coast, sit- 
ting in comfortable chairs, eating the finest 
delicaci^, and drinking splendid Rhine 
wine. 

Frank wiped his mouth. “But now. . . ” 
He could not continue, for just as unexpect- 
edly as the table had been conjured up out 
of nothing, there now suddenly stood before 
them a young man, evidently a European, 
wearing a becoming sport suit. He had his 
hat in his hand. “Gentlemen, I have the 
honor to welcome you.” 

The six men stared at the stranger, who 
spoke with the intonation of a German-Am- 
erican. He was tall, thin, weatherbeaten 
and stern of face, and somewhat wild in 
appearance, but he wore a faultless sport 
suit and had the manners of a man of the 
world. 

Prof. Ortler addressed him. “What is 

4 

really the matter here?” 

The stranger smiled. “Permit me to in- 
troduce myself. White, Bob White! — Dr. 
Frank, Professor Ortler, and the other gen- 
tlemen, 1 have the honor as representative 
of the settlement of Santa Scientia to bid 
you welcome.” 

“Santa Scientia? Doesn’t that mean ‘sac- 
red science’?” 

‘'Just about.” 

Ortler shook his head. “I do not under- 
stand. ...” 

# 

W HITE smiled. “1 must beg your par- 
don for the somewhat violent manner 
in which we obtained the pleasure of your 
presence. I hope that you will understand 
everything, after you have been our guests 
in the capital Isabella.” 

“The devil take — ” 

“Please, leave that unpleasant gentleman 
out ! Most honored gentlemen, everything 
which now perhaps appears to you somewhat 



strange, can be explained in natural ways. 

In a few hours you will perceive that we 
acted in your interests, when we freed you 
from the annoyances of the hurricane.” 

Ortler turned to his colleagues. “The 
man is evidently insane.” 

Bob White acted as though he had not 
heard the remark. “I must put before you, !| 
after being our guests, our proposal that you ' 
enter the service of our great cause for five 
years. ...” 

“The devil we will accept!” 

Again the stranger passed over the re- 
mark. “In case, then, you decline our pro- 
posal and wish to return l^me — we shall of 
course accede to this wish— well, in this 
case I must ask you to give your word of 
honor, your word of honor as scientists, to 
say nothing on your return of what you have 
seen and experienced here.” 

“And if we do not give our word?” 

“Then, in a few hours your yacht, which 
is still held fast within our power, will re- 
turn, you will go on board again, and you 
as well as we will have lost something that 
we might have gained.” 

Frank, who up to this moment had con- 
tinued eating, looked up. “I want to know 
what is actually going on here.” 

“You give your word of honor?” 

“Here is my hand.” 

Zolling had been reflecting. “If you 
think so, Frank. ...” 

Van Rhyn nodded vigorously. 

“Do you in return promise to explain 
everything to us?” 

“Of course, you will see everything.” 

“Then you have my word,” cried Zolling 
also. 

Gumppendorf likewise nodded. “I 
agree.” 

Dr, Schliiter extended his hand. “I too.” 
Ortler gave a sigh of vexation. “Then I 
am outnumbered. Here, my hand.” 

“I expected nothing else. Let me explain 
briefly what has happened thus far. It all 
appears to you as a miracle, but in reality 
there is nothing at all strange about it.” 
“Excuse me!” j 

“Of course it was not hard for us in San- 
ta Scientia to learn that you were on that 
yacht.” 
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“But actually what is this ‘sacred 

• 50^5 

science : 

“You will learn that later. Today I 
should just like to indicate that Santa Scien- 
is destined to become the heart and brain 
of the entire world.” 

“At any rate that is not quite modest.” 
“You will judge otherwise after you 
know everything. It is simple for us to be 
informed about everything going on in the 
world. Thus we knew of your expedition, 
knew that you planned to go to the islands 
of the Pacific, and also that you. Dr. Schlii- 
ter, came on a sort of police business. I 
may say that in a short time you will meet 
in person the Germans who vanished about 
five years ago — not against their wills but 
with their complete agreement.” 

While Schliiter was listening, Ortler ask- 
ed, “What gentlemen?” 

“Our fellow-workers, the engineer Rom- 
er, Prof. Weigand, and. ...” 

Ortler nodded. “Now I begin to under- 
stand. These gentlemen are. ...” 

“Quite right; the founders of Santa Scien- 
tia. Therefore during the hurricane, which 
was very handy for us. . . . ” 

“Very kind of you!” 

“We could always follow the position of 
your ship, and once you came within the 
sphere of our electrical long distance con- 
trol, we simply removed your independent 
power of motion and attracted you to our 
coast. You know, that is an old invention 
indicating nothing extraordinary.” 

“Well, well!” 

% 

Some Explanations 

^^TT7E furthermore have the power — to 
T V explain which would consume too 
njuch time at present — of quieting the sea in 
our harbor. You must have noticed that in 
spite of the blowing of the storm here, the 
waves were perfectly smooth. This is an 
invention of our friend Vetter. It depends 
on the theory of atomic disintegration and 
involves a system of submarine pipes. 
Strong and specially adapted electric cur- 
rents are continuously (that is, during 
storms) operated in a circuit of about two 
kilometers outside the island. Great quan- 
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tities of hydrogen atoms are sent up from 
below. These produce the light foam which 
you -saw covering our harbor and which 
seemed to you outside as breakers. 

“The wall of hydrogen atoms rising there 
causes the on-rushing waves to calm down, so 
that j there is a quiet sea in the harbor. It 
is the same effect that is produced with oil, 
only ours is much stronger. Once you had 
come within our sphere of long distance 
control and hai crossed the wall of foam, 
you were in safety. It is too bad that 
through a slight error the artificial light- 
ning, which was really only to burn through 
the rope fastening your boat to the yacht, 
was sent- too soon and burned up one of 
the masts of your ship. We shall be glad 
to make good the damage.” 

“Incredible!” 

The scientists looked at the man, who 
spoke of such seemingly impossible things 
with perfect naturalness, their eyes becom- 
ing larger and larger. Van Rhyn said, “I 
think we are dreaming. No, I am dream- 
ing everything — about you, also.” 

White smiled. “You will soon under- 
stand everything. I am just giving you brief 
explanations, so that you may see that the 
unusual and rather violent form of our in- 
vitation was unfortumitely inevitable and 
just for your own good.” 

“But. ...” 

“No, no, there is nothing wonderful about 
it, if one rightly knows how to use the 
forces of nature.” 

“It is unbelievable!” 

White smiled slightly. “Nothing that 
happens is unbelievable. It was neither a 
mountain of lodestone which attracted you 
nor are you, in the realm of a magician; 
you are simply in a land which is a few 
centuries ahead of the rest of the world.” 
“And where is this puzzling Santa Scien- 
tia?” 

“In a very pleasant and fertile region, 
which is still indicated on the maps as the 
completely uninhabited main island of the 
Iguana archipelago.” 

“But here we are on a reef and not on an 
.island on which there can be a city, to say 
nothing of a whole realm!” 

“Quite right, we are on a reef lying out- 
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side the main island. It is several hundred 
kilometers from here. At present we have 
reasons for not having open harbors, though 
there could be no objections on the part of 
the state of Puitu, from which the islaljd was 
bought by our chief, Mr. Benjamin Cook, 
or, if you prefer. King Benjamin the First 
of Santa Scientia.” 

s 

Zolling was getting nervous. “If I may 
ask, how do we get over to the island?” 

“By the electric railway,” explained 
White calmly. 

“By ” 

Dr. Schluter interrupted. “Where is the 
tent?” 



“Oh, yes! I thought you had finished 
eating. See, here is a concealed stone block 
set in the rock, purposely made irregular in 
form. This block can be raised and lower- 
ed. It simply stands on a pillar and 
brought up the tent with the little break- 
fast, while you were looking at the island. 
Because I hoped that you had eaten enough 
and would now do me the honor to come 
to pur Capital Isabella, my people caused 
the tent to disappear again. 

“It is a very useful device. It occasion- 
ally happens that we have to do with per- 
sons whom we do not wish to take behind 
the scenes. We can entertain them here. 
But we are cautious and only invite really 
eminent persons.” 

A soft whistle sounded. 

“Are the gentlemen ready? The chief is 
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already asking where we are.” 

King Benjamin the First?”. 

Say simply the chief. Here we do not 
know ourselves whether we' are a kingdom, 
a republic, or a joint stock company. Ac- 
tually the only thing we do not have is poli- 
tics.” 

The men looked at one another. If the 
good food had not given them a pleasant 
sense of comfortable repletion, if such ex- 
cellent delicacies had not just passed their 
teeth, they would still have been inclined to 
think it a dream. Hesitatingly they follow- 
ed Mr. White. 

Again a part of the rock had opened. 
Steps led into a room brightly lighted by 
invisible lamps, at the side of which there 
stood open the door of a vehicle partly re^ 



sembling an elevator and partly an electric 
street car. 

“We could have taken you directly to 
Isabella, but first we had to have your word 
of honor to maintain our national secret.” 

The men nodded in understanding. 

CHAPTER III 

In Santa Scientia 

T he men entered the car. Even now 
they saw no living being except their 
guide, as he shut the door. 

“Look out, we go down now rather fast! 
You must remember that the sea and these 
cliffs are everywhere very deep and that we 
must go down more than a hundred meters. 
Dr. Zolling, think of the shaft of a mine!” 

The car slipped downward, very fast in- 
deed but quite noiselessly, and then it gave 
a little jerk. 

“Now we are going on an inclined plane 
into the real tunnel. It would be useless 
loss of time to change cars.” 

Soon after that the car entered upon a 
level quite at a much greater speed. 

“We shall soon be at our destination. 
Here we go about five hundred kilometers 
an hour. I told you already that there is 
just a single tube in which our car is pro- 
pelled floating freely. This is the only 
possible submarine railway of the future. 
It is incomprehensible that it has not yet 
been used in the rest of the world, for it is 
not costly to build. We made this line in 
a few months.” 

Chief Engineer Van Rhyn looked ques- 
tioningly at him. “Excuse me, but are we 
then in a tunnel under the sea?” 

“Absolutely not. Tunnelling is useless- 
ly expensive and also exposed to a thousand 

# 

dangers, especially in a zone where earth- 
quakes are not infrequent. We regret that 
we had to have the last part, which passes 
under the land, in the form of a tunnel.” 
“Then what sort of a road is this?” 

“A tube road. Nothing is used but a 
single tube lying about 100 meters below 
sea level. It is made of a certain alloy 
which is not attacked by sea water and it 
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floats freely in the sea at a depth making 
it independent of the motion of the sea, 

“The tube, filled with air, mostly with 
strongly compressed air, of course has a 
strong buoyancy. Now it is anchored to 
the bottom of the sea every five hundred 
meters by two hawsers, also made of this 
alloy, so that it cannot rise higher but on 
the other hand cannot sink any lower. Such 
slight oscillations as may perhaps occur do 
not matter.” 

“And how did you put together this tube, 
which is at least five hundred kilometers 
long?” 

“We didn’t. It is all in one piece.” 
i “I beg your pardon!” 

“That is a process worked out by our 
engineer. You will see it yourself. A 
great compression machine is set up where 
the tube comes out into the sea. White hot 
metal is continuously supplied from above, 
while a piston in the inside presses this 
metal into the tube form. As the tube is, 
of course, temporarily closed in front, it is 
forced out of the mould into the sea. Be- 
cause this tube by no means has to be thick- 
walled and therefore is not heavy, it is 
now dragged by ships on cables at about the 
desired height, until the next station is 
reached and the anchoring can be begun. 
Thus we have a completely closed tube.” 

“And do the cars move in it by com- 
pressed air?” 

“Yes and more. The tube is lined close- 
ly with copper wire, bedded in iron. At 
definite -intervals high tension cables bring 
current to sunken transformers. Therefore 
there results a continually progressing 
electric field, which pulls the car forward 
and lightens the work of the compressed 
air. Now because the car itself is some- 
what smaller than the diameter of the tube 
and thus leaves a slight open space about 
it, it is raised during the trip into a floating 
position. A system of running wheels 
serves only for the car to run on at the 
start of the trip and to keep it from touch- 
ing the walls. In this way there is no fric- 
tion and there is very little strain on the 

tube. 

“You saw that at first we glided down 
like an elevator. We sank into an auto- 



matically closing compressed air chamber, 
and then we shot forward into the per- 
fectly horizontal tube. The hard glass win- 
dows — made by Schott’s process, being 
Jena glass — are so fitted to the outer walls 
that there is a perfectly smooth surface, and 
these little apparatus on the ceiling allow 
sufficient access of oxygen. Gentlemen, we 
have nearly finished our trip. You already 
see that we are gliding more slowly. I have 
the honor to welcome you to the soil of 
Santa Scientia, in the city Isabella.” 

T he travelers had the sensation of float- 
ing upward. Then the car stopped. 
When the door now opened, they found 
themselves, a bit dazed by the quick jour- 
ney, in a circular arched hall, its walls uni- 
formly covered with a marble-like mass, 
bluish in shade, decorated with’ gold orna- 
ments. There were no windows, but the 
room was as bright as day, despite the fact 
that no mode of illumination was visible. 
The indirect light seemed to come from the 
walls themselves. The room in no way sug- 
gested the lobby of a hotel. In a circle in 
the center, arranged in pairs, stood a num- 
ber of comfortable armchairs. 

“You will certainly want to wash and 
change your clothes. I therefor^ request 
you to go on to your rooms. We have taken 
the liberty to provide you with everything 
necessary. Would you like to lodge - in 
pairs? Good! You shall find everything 
to your convenience? May I ask how you 
wish to be paired?” 

Dr. Frank nodded to the mining engin- 
eer. “Zolling, does it suit you?” 

Ortler stepped over to the meteorologist. 
“Perhaps we two?” 

Van Rhyn nodded to Schliiter. “Then 
we will lodge together.” 

“May 1 ask you to sit down a minute in 
these armchairs?” 

They complied noting that the chairs 
were numbered. 

“We are wet and dirty.” 

“That does not matter. Please.” 
Somewhat hesitatingly they sat down. 
Bob White pressed a button. Three hith- 
erto perfectly invisible doors opened in the 
smooth walls, the chairs began to move, 
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glided with their occupants through the 
domed room, and reached an obliquely as- 
cending passage. Again three doors open- 
ed, and a few seconds later each couple 
was in a cheerful room. Although they 
were provided with little furniture, they were 
still pleasant. A soft carpet covered the 
floor, the walls to be sure had no pictures, 
but they had a warm agreeable tiilt. In 
the center stood a low table with a com- 
fortable leather sofa before it, and there was 
likewise a desk and chair. Yet there was 
no sign of a door in the walls, and there 
was neither a wardrobe nor a bed nor a 
washstand. 

“A most remarkable rogm, Zolling!’* 

“It almost seems as though we had got 
into a trap and were locked in.” 

“And where is there any way of washing 
or even a bell?” 

“Look ove/ there!” 

In the center of the wall a light could 
now be seen, not an electric light but a cir- 
cular luminous spot. Frank stepped over 
to it, and when he was still a few paces 
from it, a piece of the wall moved aside. 
Before them lay a very neat bathroom, like- 
wise finished in bluish marble, with two 
compartments having tubs in them. In 
front of them on a bench lay clothing, shirts, 
sox, underclothes, complete business suits, 
shoes, and everything else necessary. From 
two faucets warm and cold water was run- 
ning into the tubs. 

“That looks fine.” 

“But are we really to take those suits?” 

“I don’t know what else we could do.” 

The men bathed, left behind their clothes 
damaged by three days of storm, dressed 
themselves in the obviously brand new lin- 
ens and the suits, and then returned to the 
main room. At once the door closed be- 
hind them. The luminous circle now moved 
over from its place to a new spot above the 
desk. 

“Look, Zolling!” said Frank to his room- 
mate. 

On the top of the desk was now visible 
a glass plate illuminated from below. 
Under it appeared words in Roman letters 
marked: telephone, kitchen, chief, service, 
mail, airplane, electric railway, doctor, toi- 



lei. Beside each word was a little red but- 
ton. There likewise stood on the list the 
names of the nsep and after each pair the 
number of a room. 

“Look there!” 

Above the desk there was likewise in- 
serted a glass plate, which they had not 
hitherto noticed, because ^t had not been 
illuminated until now. On this plate ap- 
peared writing. “Do the men wish to eat 
together? Do the men wish to eat in their 
room?” After each of these questions was 
again a red button. 

“A very pleasant kind of service. I think 
we will eat with the others.” Frank press- 
ed the button and the writing changed. 

“In ten minutes, please!” 

“Oh, Fd like to shave first! I look like 
a savage, but I have no razor.” 

‘Try your luck with the ‘service’ button!” 

A Perfect Hotel! 

Z OLLING pressed the button. A small 
cupboard in the wall opened, and out 
came a mahogany shelf with a telephone. 
“I should like to shave, but I haven’t any 
equipment.” 

There was no reply, but almost once 
another cupboard opened, another shelf 
came out, and on it stood a complete razor 
kit with all other necessaries. 

“Indeed, very pleasant!” 

In ten minutes there again appeared on 
one surface, of the wall the luminous circle. 
At the same time there was a soft buzzing. 
The two men moved toward it, and again a 
door opened, the same one through which 
they had entered. Before the door stood a 
small padded open vehicle. 

“The elevator!” 

They sealed themselves, and at once the 
car glided with them along the rails, which 
were set into the floor, glided on to a turn- 
table, and entered another passage and a 
likewise round room, in which a table was 
set for six persons. At the same time there 
came from two other sides the other four 
of their friends. 

They all reported the same experiences. 
“In truth, a perfect hotel!” 

They stepped to the dining table. Be- 
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fore each seat lay a very extensive menu 
and wine card. After each food offered 
there was again a button. 

“Shall we have soup?” 

They pressed the buttons. After a short 
lime a circular place opened in the middle 
of the table and a dumb-waiter came up. 
The section of the table now stood on three 
decorative pillars above the dumb-waiter, 
and on this were six plates of soup. 

Ortler, the ever nervous one, grinned con- 
tentedly. 

“Excellent! We don’t have to have a 
waiter who puts his thumb in the plate.” 

Frank surveyed the wine card. “Come 
one, let’s drink!” 

The wine also appeared with equal swift- 
ness. Then the dumb-waiter remained vis- 
ible until they had placed on it the empty 
plates, and the next course ordered by the 
buttons appeared in the same manner. 

Frank was decidedly enthusiastic. “This 
is what I call truly an ingenious solution 
of the hotel question!” he cried. 

Van Rhyn nodded. “At the same time 
probably simple and practical. Somewhere 
near the kitchens sits a man who takes the 
orders. If a house is built thus right from 
the start . . . . ” 

Finally they had eaten enough. Auto- 
matically there appeared cigars, cigarettes, 
and pipes and tobacco, besides lighters and 
ash trays. 

“Excellent!” 

Again there was a buzzing, and then the 
table, which stood on a circular slab, sank. 
The opening closed and there were now 
six chairs there. “Please!” This word ap- 
peared in the middle of the platform. 

The men, who were becoming more and 
more enthusiastic about these startling 
things, seated themselves. Again there was 
a buzzing, and the platform rose and dis- 
appeared with them through a circular 
space^which opened in the ceiling. They 
were now in a vaulted room made entirely 
of glass, a sort of conservatory, in which 
stood palms and blooming plants and which 
offered a view in all directions. On a 
table at the side stood a pot of steaming 
coffee, some little cakes, and six cups. 



The gentlemen stood together and looked 
out. “So this is the Iguana Islands?” 

“I still feel that I am dreaming.” 

“Where the devil is the city?” 

It was a single great garden upon which 
they were looking. The glass pavilion 
seemed to lie on a low hill in the midst of 
a great park, which was interrupted every- 
where by such hills and was divided by 
decorative fences into separate sections. 
Everything breathed fertility. Little springs 
spread a pleasant freshness, parrots swung 
in rings, and great cages contained gay- 
feathered songbirds. The sun shone, but 
it was covered by a light veil of mist. 

“1 do not understand all this. Where 
the devil is the city?” 

are in the middle of it. Gentle- 
X men, I hope that you are content 
for the present.” Mr. White again stood 
before them. 

“You do not actually have to believe in 
a fairy tale. Here you simply see a city 
which is intentionally built practically. At 
the moment we are in the eleventh story of 
the houses. What you see before you arc 
simply roof gardens. I certainly admit 
that many things were favorable, that the 
entire city of Isabella, which is erected for 
ten thousand persons, is now inhabited by 
barely one thousand, that it was built all 
on one plan by Mr. Cook, and that there 
was no need to be sparing of expenses.” 
“But whence comes this vast wealth?” 
“From pure chance. Some years ago a 
German scientist, Prof. Alesius, who was 
cast on this island by the wreck of the air- 
ship in which he was going from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama, discovered the old caves 
in which Ruminjahui, the faithful general 
of the last Inca emperor, concealed his 
ruler’s body and also his entire stores of 
gold and jewels. Mr. Cook became ac- 
quainted with Prof. Alesius in San Fran- 
cisco. The scientist joyfully agreed to the 
use that the chief wished to make of this 
wealth. Then Mr. Cook simply bought the 
island of Isabella and the neighboring reefs 
from the government of Puila. I think he 
will speak of all this with you himself. 
May 1 now take you to him?” 
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“We are indeed eaiger to meet this magi- 

• n 

Clan. 

Again they seated themselves in the 
chairs, and Zolling remarked shaking his 
head, “It is incredible how quickly one gets 
used to these things!” 

They went through a whole system of 
passages; then doors opened, and they were 
in a great rectangular room, in the center 
of which stood a large desk. Befoore it 
sat in a chair — Mr. Cook. 

The “chief” was a tall man with clear cut, 
truly American face, promising great clever- 
ness and determination. 

He now arose and addressed his visitors 
in fluent German. “Gentlemen, I must ask 
your pardon for the strange way in which 
you were received and, as it were, conducted 
here against your will. Yolf yourselves will 
perceive the reasons. It is a perfectly 
unique realm into which you are entering. 
You are practically making a leap into the 
future. When chance brought to light a 
great treasure, I had a long consultation 
with my friend, the German scientist Ale- 
sius. 

“This treasure, which foresight had pre- 
served for centuries, was not to be squan- 
dered for mundane purposes. But I was of 
the opinion that it also need not remain un- 
used. Then came to me the idea of founding 
a sort of island of the future. Tremendous 
things all being done for the betterment of 
human life here. Clever city planners have 
worked out new ideas. They find a field 
here to work out their ideas uninfluenced by 
prej udices. 

“It is not a question of changing the old 
but of creating' the new. Great inventors 
have devised tremendous things — here they 
are realized. Great physicians and scien- 
tists are here to find peace and everything 
that they can use to make their researches 
live. 

“The experiment shall be made of found- 
ing a state of enlightened persons, of work- 
ers of the mind, completely free from politi- 
cal entanglements. We want to strive to 
remove from man all mechanical drudgery 
and to substitute automatic machines. 
Among many other things we want^o lead 
sport into altogether new paths. We shall 



try to show the world that the man of Ihe 
future will be a cheerful, happy, healthy, 
long-lived person. For this it was neces- 
sary to steal from the world, so to speak, 
the best brains, a sort of intellectual flower- 
hood, and then, as we hope, to win them to 
our program. It will be a pleasure for me 
to conduct you about and to let you see 
everything for yourselves.” 

This speech had produced a remarkably 
strange impression. From this man, who 
decidedly gave the impression of youthful 
creative joy and was by no means self con- 
scious or overstrained, there was transmitted 
a strikingly calming influence. Since no one 
replied, Mr. Cook arose with a smile. 

“f thank you for the confidence which I 
read in your eyes and for your inner agree- 
ment which I feel. I certainly hope that 
in the future you will not lose this con- 
fidence, and I keg you to excuse me, if I 
now leave you alone for a short time. In 
these booklets I can offer you a guide, which 
will give you an explanation about the ori- 
gin of Santa Scientia. Before I leave you 
to your reading, I should like to acquaint 
you with some more of my fellow workers, 
who are probably waiting near at hand. So 
please be patient a moment.” 

CHAPTER IV 
A Spy! 

C OOK went out with a friendly bow, and 
Frank cried out involuntarily, “A 
strange man!” 

“He is certainly not an every-day speci- 
men.” 

“And still less a deceiver.” 

This last was said by Dr. Schliiter, and 
now Van Rhyn stepped over to him. “Par-' 
don me. Doctor, if I use this moment of 
our being alone to ask a question, which 
I should like to do in the presence of my 
colleagues. On shipboard, in view of the 
storm, we had no chance to become closely 
acquainted, but now we shall probably havo 
to live together for a considerable period. 
May I ask whether we may welcome in you. 
a colleague, a scientist?” 

“I am a criminologist.” 
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**A criminologist?” 

“I owe you a more detailed explanation. 
In the last few months certain events had 
occurred repeating some of five years ago. 
You know that then a number of particu- 
larly outstanding scientists vanished from 
Germany without leaving a trace. I do not 
know whether you have followed the re- 
ports.” 

“Yes, occasionally.” 

“Well then, exactly three months ago 
there disappeared from Berlin in a single 
day a great number of persons, who had 
already made a name for themselves, among 
them the engineers Bollman and Muller. 
This time they were chiefly mechanics and 
chemists and even some whole families with 
wives and children. After some time, there 
arrived in almost every case a postcard 
from San Francisco to the relatives of the 
missing man, saying that all was well with 
him. It is obvious that the police began 
to wonder about this continued removal of 
German citizens, and so 1 was given the 
duty of going myself to San Francisco and 
to try from there to learn something. But 
in Frisco no one knew anything, only I 
happened to hear obscure rumors that puz- 
zling things were happening on the Iguana 
Islands in the Pacific, islands hitherto un- 
known to me. 

“At that time I made- the acquaintance of 
the owner of the yacht Nightingale. Since 
1 also learned of your expedition, gentle- 
men, I gratefully accepted the proposal of 
the Chilean planter that I come along on 
the boat. I had a definite feeling that I 
should accomplish something in your com- 
pany, but I did not at once venture to ac- 
quaint you with ray plans and hopes, be- 
cause I was afraid you would object to 
my travelling with you.” 

Van Rhyn extended him his hand. “What 
you say is very interesting. 1 think 1 ex- 
press the opinion of my friends when I 
assure you that you are welcome to us. It 
is just in our position that it might be very 
useful for us to have along a man with 
the trained knowledge of humanity pos- 
sessed by a criminologist.” 

Schl liter bowed and thanked him, and 
then they sat down again. They addressed 



themselves to the cigarettes which stood be- 
fore them and awaited, with the tension of 
people about to solve an interesting prob- 
lem, the return of Mr. Cook and the prom- 
ised arrival of his fellow workers. 

While the members of the expedition were 
talking with Mr. Cook and waiting for him 
to bring them the gentlemen who were to 
explain to them the mysteries and marvels 
of Santa Scientia and its capital Isabella, 
Bob White, the secretary of the American, 
had another and equally remarkable exper- 
ience. White, actually of German descent 
and named at birth Robert Weiss, had be- 
come externally an American. He com- 
bined the American’s iron power for work 
with the German’s capability for enthusi- 
asm; and had hardly found time in the 
last few years to think of the land of his 
birth. He was now sitting at a hurried 
piece of work, which had been interrupted 
by the reception of the Germans, when he 
was most unexpectedly reminded of his 
earliest youth by a strange occurrence. 

He was startled by a ringing of a bell. 
A ground glass pane was in the wall, and 
on this now appeared writmg: “Zeppelin 
307 safely back from Frisco. Please use 
the telephone.” 

He grasped the receiver. 

“A young man has come from Frisco on 
the Zeppelin.” 

“How can that be?” 

“I do not know. The airship has dis- 
tant control and carries only cargo. No 
mechanic went along. When we were un- 
loading the young man jumped out and 
asked for Mr. Cook, He refuses any in- 
formation that he will give any only to ‘His 
Majesty King Benjamin or to His Excel- 
lency the Royal Chancellor’.” 

“A ridiculous fellow!” 

4gT TE doesn’t please us either. He is ap- 
XX parently very young and always has 
a mocking smile. He appears to me a spy 
who has been sent by some government to 
investigate us again, and maybe he bribed 
Moller in Frisco.” 

“Mbller is dependable. Just send the 
young fellow here!? 

It was certainly an everyday occurrence 
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for spies of various countries, especially the 
United Stales and England, to try to pry 
out the secrets of the Iguana Islands. 

Already a bell was riging, the door open- 
ed automatically, and one of the cars of 
the electric house railway stopped before 
it. It was so fixed that it exactly covered 
the doorway^and there was no exit for the 
occupant except into the room. 

Out stepped a small slender boyish man. 
He stood still as Bob cast a glance at his 
face though he had already seen these fea- 
tures before. On these features, much more 
mature than one would have expected in a 
boy, White detected something remotely 
familiar. 

The newcomer made a deep bow, while a 
bold sort of mockery lurked about his 
mouth. “Your Excellency — I do not know 
how to address the Royal Chancellor.” 

Bob White wrinkled his brow. “Stop 
this childishness! My name is Bob White.” 

Again the stranger smiled. “I do not be- 
lieve that.” 

Bob started. “What do you want? Why 
do you force your way unexpectedly into 
our country? What impels you to behave 
so improperly?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 
“You have asked many questions, which I 
cannot answer all at once.” 

“You have refused to show your pa- 
pers r 

“Because I have none — that is very sim- 
ple.” 

“Who are you?” 

“I? I am Elso Dorn.” 

White sprang up. “Who?” 

“Elso Dorn. And if I am not mistaken 
— even if you are ten times over Royal 
Chancellor, or King, or Tyrant of the fabled 
Iguana Islands — you are my cousin Robert, 
who was born not White but Weiss.” 

Bob stared at her and now understood 
why this face had appeared so familiar to 
him. Little cousin Elso had been just a 
girl when he had left Germany, years be- 
fore. 

She semed to guess his thoughts. “Quite 
right, I was five years old when you sud- 



denly disappeared. Now I am unfortunate- 
ly twenty-two already. If you are still 
doubtful, I remember exactly that I of- 
fered you my pancake, when you came to 
get your money that last time from my poor 
father, your guardian.” 

“Elsa — is it really you?” 

“Certainly. But you do not seem very 
polite, since you have not even offered me 
a chair.” 

Bob stared at the girl. “Please sit down! 

I ” 

A • • • • 

“You are surprised at my appearance? 

It is however very simple and understand- 
able that for this trip I preferred to choose 
men’s clothing. A lone girl does not like 
to travel out into the world without dis- 
guise.” 

‘Then you are . . . , ” Bob sought for 
words, while Elsa, who had her hair cut 
short in mannish fashion, sat down. 

“All this is not so strange. Father is 
dead, and mother survived him only a few j 

weeks. All that happened two years ago, { 

I was all alone, even if my parents had ’ 

educated me to be independent and had i 

made me learn all sorts of things. ! 

“I took a position with a German firm ) 

and went to America. A year ago I came j 

to Frisco. I must admit that I often * 

thought of you. I had heard that you were ■ 

prospering somewhere in the world, that I 

you had made your fortune. Then I thought ‘ 

that fortune might be coming to me out 
in the world. Unfortunately I was wrong. 

The German firm which had engaged me J 

became bankrupt. Luckily I knew sufficient ! 

English by this time, and I got a place as I 

secretary with Smith & Co. in Frisco.” v ( 

“With our agents?” 

“Quite right. We were all pledged to 
maintain silence about the affairs of the firm. 

I must have become very useful, for in the 
course of time I became private secretary 
to Mr. Moller and thus learned much about 
the strange city of Isabella and the still 
stranger business which Mr. Moller carried 
on for this city. It is only too understand- 
able that 1 thought about it and cherished 
certain hopes. 
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A Vexatious Problem 

yTR. MOLLER, whom I tried to ques- 

IVJ- tion, declined any information. 

Therefore I resolved to attend to matters 

* 

myself. I knew that the Iguana Islands had 
something to do with it even though they 
were marked in the atlas as simply desert 
islands. Likewise I knew that every week a 
Zeppelin went there and that the craziest 
rumors about the great mystery of these 
island were current in Frisco. So I re- 
solved to set out. That was not hard. I 
knew that the Zeppelins used to land on the 
reef of Santa Rosa near Los Angeles, in 
order not to be surprised by the American 
authorities, and that a submarine handled 
the business between this island, purporting 
to belong to Mr. Moller, and Frisco. 

“I got leave for a trip to New York, slow- 
ed away in the submarine, and hid a few 
days in the freight sheds, which are placed 
underground at Santa Rosa. The Zeppelin 
came, but there were no passengers to be 
seen. I sneaked into the cabin by night. 
Of course I had food with me. Yet it was 
not a pleasant hour when the good airship 
moved out, bound for I knew not where. • 

“The cabin was locked, luckily without 
any inspection of it being made. If a pas- 
senger had arrived at the last moment, if 
Mr. Moller had learned something of the 
trickery, I really do not know what 1 should 
have done. 

“The flight began. It was splendid, beau- 
tiful, beyond description. Below lay the 
foaming sea, while I floated high in the 
air. I was now perfectly safe. The pilot 
surely had no time while en route to bother 
about me. Unfortunately it became bitterly 
cold, and there must have been a bad storm, 
because I fell wretched. Finally I became 
belter, and I even ventured to move slightly 
the curtain covering the glass door leading 
to the pilot’s cabin. At this moment my 
courage sank to the zero point, when 1 saw 
that there was no pilot there. I was all 
alone in the ship, flying over the sea. 1 
must admit that I thought myself lost and 
supposed that the airship had brokeji loose. 
Fiaally 1 becaine calmed by the evenness of 
ibe course and the fact that the ship per- 



formed evidently intentional timns. I real- 
ized that an ingenious distant control system 
was at work. Then the fairy ship sank in 
great circles to earth. We made an excel- 
lent landing, and a very rude man received 
me.” 

“You certainly are brave.” 

“That is probably a family trait.” 
“Then you know that I was here in Isa- 
bella?” 

“Not an idea of it. But I recognized you 
at once, when I saw you sitting here at the 
table.” 

“And what do you want here?” 

“The same thing you are doing: to make 
my fortune in Isabella, nothing more.” 

B(dj walked up an ddown. “You have 
acted frivolously.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“You did not even know that the ship was 
coming to Isabella.” 

“Where else was it to go?” 

“What would you haye done, if I had not 
been here ? ” 

“I did not think of you at all.” 

“Do you know how you impressed the 
man who found you?” 

“How should I know?” 

“As a spy.” 

“Good Heavens, is that how I look?” 

“I really do not know what to do with 
you.” 

“Get me a position in which I can do 
something.” 

“I know of none. We have only six 
European women here, anyway.” 

“Then I am number seven, let us hope 
not the unlucky seventh.” 

“Don’t make poor jokes!” 

“You need me.” 

“No.” Bob could not help admiring El- 
sa’s courage, but the whole matter was very 
vexatious to him. What was a single girl 
to do here? 

“You need a typist.” 

“No; our typewriters are so made that 
we just dictate into a tube and by the use 
of selenium cells the speech is changed into 
writing. So the machines operate auto- 
matically.” 

“Wondtt'ful ! 1 wanted to invent that 

long ago. Then you seed m iiling clerk.”^. 
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HAT is done automatically/’ Grad- 
JL ually the brave girl with the ever 
smiling face was making him better hum- 
ored. 

“A cook.” 

“Our machines attend to the cooking.” 
«A maid.” 

“The machines do that work.” 

“A sport teacher.” 

“To instruct men? \ou surely do not 
think you could dp that.” 

“Exactly what position do you have 
here?” 

“Private secretary to Mr. Cook, to whom 
the islands belong.” 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

“I became acquainted with him when I 
came to Chicago, when I was a dishwasher 
in a cheap Chicago lunch room. He needed 
a secretary, had confidence in me, and saw 
that he could use me. So he took me along. 
Then it was all the same to me where I 
went.” 

“That was nice of him. And now?” 
“Now I am, so to speak, his right hand 
man.” 

“And later you will be his successor.” 
“Nonsense!” 

“You don’t deserve it, either.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Because you are a very bad man.” 

“You do not know me at all.” 

‘This strange man had taken you and 
made something of you, and you are not 
even willing to bother about me, though I 
gave you my only pancake when you left 
Berlin.” 

Bob laughed. “Do you still feel abso- 
lutely certain?” 

“Isn’t it so?” 

“It was no accident that Mr. Moller took 
'^ou into his business. I knew of you and 
asked Mr. Cook to try you out.” 

“Is that true?” She stepped very close 
to him. “Listen, Bob, you are a splendid 
fellow. You must be, and your Mr. Cook 
must also be, even if I still know almost 
nothing of this fabulous Santa Scientia and 
its capital Isabella. They say that this Mr. 
Cook is the richest man in the world.” 
Bob laughed. “He isn’t badly off.” 
“Anyway, you have become something 



with him. Now show that you want to help 
me! Keep me here, take me to Mr. Cook, 
speak for me, and do not send me away 
again!” 

“If I only knew what to do with you!” 
“Then think!” 

Elsa had taken a cigarette from the box 
which stood on the table, lighted it, and 
seated herself comfortably in the chair. 
She appeared to Bob to be the personifica- 
tion of will power, this girl who had flown 
alone across the sea. 

CHAPTER V. 

After Five Years! 

A gain a bell sounded. At once the 
door opened, and a little table rolled 
in automatically, with a letter on it. 

“Airmail from Frisco.” Bob opened the 
letter, laughed, and handed it to Elsa, ‘This 
will interest you.” 

By Zeppelin 337 your cousin Elsa 
Dom is coming as a stowaway. I 
intentionally allowed her departure, 
to test her courage. I advise you 
to keep the diligent and dependable 

» I 

girl there. Moller. 

EIso blushed and looked in embarrass- 
ment at Bob. 

“You see, you did not succeed in deceiv- 
ing Mr, Moller. The ship was purposely 
not searched, because they knew well that 
you were in the cabin.” 

She pouted a little. “Too bad. I should 
have been glad to fool you.” 

Bob stroked her hand. “Welcome to 
Santa Scientia! What is to be done with 
you, I don’t know, I will speak with Mr, 
Cook and I hope, that since Moller recom- 
mends you, he will keep you here. First 
you must change your clothes and become 
a girl again, before I present you to Mr, 
Cook.” 

“I certainly have no intention of going 
around here as a man. That was just as a 
disguise.” 

“Have you any luggage?” 

“This handbag, in which I have a dress 
and the most needful things. You may 
imagine that I could not take a trunk along. 
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I left everything in hopes that I would find 
•omething here.’’ 

On the glass plate a word appeared; 
‘Telephone.” 

Bob shook his head. “What is the matter 
now?” 

“On the plane which brought the letter 
came a large trunk addressed to Miss Dorn. 
There is no lady of this name here.” 

“Yes, there is. The trunk is to go to 
the hotel, Room 608.” 

Elsa had listened with astonishment. 
“What has come?” 

“Naturally your big trunk, which Mr. 
Moller carefully sent after you. Go to room 
608 and change your clothes!” 

“Where is the room? I do not know my 
way here.” 

“Just get in the car in which you came. 
Wait a minute. There, now I have told the 
good car where you want to go. See you 
soon! I expect you in half an hour, as a 

girl.” 

Bob had turned a few levers and pressed 
some buttons. Now Elsa got into the car, 
which still stood in the open doorway, 
looking at it curiously. Bob again pressed 
a button on the long switchboard. At once, 
before Elsa could speak, the door closed and 
the car glided away. It had no windows, 
and she did not know through how many 
passages and over how many inclines, whiph 
she seemed to sense; and around how many 
corners it glided, before it stood, with open 
door, at the entrance to a room. She en- 
tered a large rectangular room, bright and 
cheerful, having warm tapestries and com- 
fortable furniture. 

At once the door closed, closing up the 
place in the wall where it had been. 

Elsa looked around and stepped to the 
window. An indescribable picture met her 
eye. She was evidently high up. Far be- 
low here lay streets, but they were streets 
in which there were no vehicles. They were 
covered with grass and edged with flowers. 
On both sides of the streets rose gigantic 
building, houses of glass and iron, within 
which lights shone, for evening had come. 
Above these houses, two or three stories 
above her, lay gardens, in which rose high 

/ 



glass towers which radiated bright lights. 
It was all like a fairy tale. 

Elsa stepped back from the window. She 
knew perfectly well that previously the 
room had been empty. Now there stood at 
one side her large trunk, which she had 
left in Frisco. She opened it. On one wall 
appeared a circular light. She stepped over 
toward it. When she was still several feet 
from the wall, a door flew open and she 
perceived a bath with all sorts of conven- 
iences. 



Half an hour later Elsa, wearing a sport 
suit, was again in feminine clothing. She 
looked at the clock and saw that her cousin 



was awaiting her. But how was she to reach 
him, when she could not even find a door. 



Then a bell sounded. At once the wall 



opened, the car was ready, and an unseen 
voice called from a loud speaker: “Please 
get in!” She entered and at once the car 
sped away with her. 



B ob white was sitting in his room, and 
beside him Dr. George Helling, the di- 
rector of air transport in Isabella, and a 
young woman. “Dear George, let me pre- 
sent to you the spy who arrived.” 

“Well, who is that?” 

“My cousin, Elsa Dorn, who has come 
to Isabella at the suggestion of Mr. Moller. 
— Dr. Helling, our transportation director 
— Mrs. Helling. Will you be so kind as to 
look after my cousin a little, Mrs. Helling?” 

The young woman held out her hand to 
Elsa. “Welcome to Isabella! It is delight- 
ful that you have come,” 

When Elsa looked around, the two men 
had left the room. Elsa was alone with 
the young woman. 

Pretty little Margarete Helling was a 
vivacious person, “What will you do here?” 
she asked excitedly, “What work will you 
take over? We are all busy here, that is, 
wc work with our minds and go in for sport, 
to keep our bodies in trim. For subordinate 
things there are machines here. But we 
shall see. You will become acquainted with 
Mr. Cook. He will look at you and see 
what you can do. There are no incapable 
persons here, they are not admitted. It u 
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well that you came toward evening. By day 
nobody has any time to spare. 

“But do you know what is wrong? We 
have too few women, young women. We 
have no girls at all here. I hope you will 
not be the only one. We haven’t even a 
woman’s club in Santa Isabella yet.” 

She looked very charming, and she evi- 
dently was speaking rapidly, because in 
Elsa Dorn she was seeing for the first time 
in years a young girl, and the two were near 
in age to feel an immediate kinship. Elsa 
was at once delighted with the gay Crete 
Helling. 

While Elsa Dorn alone with Mrs. Helling 
was inwardly rejoicing that she had got out 
of this ticklish meeting so well, Bob White 
was entering the room of Mr, Cook, in which 
the American, who had already seen the 
other gentlemen, came to meet him. 

“Dear Bob, if you expect some more 
cousins from Germany, try to find a better 
time for them to come!” 

“Then you know?” 

“Of course I know; Moller questioned me 
beforehand. Onlywe wanted to surprise 
you a little. But be quick now! Our visi- 
tors have been waiting for half an hour, 
and I cannot well tell them that your cousin 
is to blame.” 

Mr. Cook seemed in an especially good 
humor. They went into the hall, and at 
once the American, after excusing himself 
for his long absence, introduced the new- 
comers to those who had been there be- 
fore. “Dr. Frank, you know your colleague 
Prof. Weigand, do you not? Mr. Van 
Rhyn, you will be interested to sec again 
your former colleague, Mr. Gerard Vetter. 
Pr:of. Zolling, you will find an old college 
friend in Mr. Eberhard Romcr.” 

The new guests looked more and more 
amazed. There stood the men who five 
years before had been reported missing and 
had been mourned as dead. Here they were, 
healthy and entirely unlike prisoners held 
against their will. 

The always vivacious Gerhaird Vetter was 
ihe first to extend his h^md to Van Rhyn. 
“Here’s to good comradeship! 1 am very 
Slad, ^ Van Rhys, that you have been 



saved for us, and I lo<ik forward to good 
work with you.” 

In some embarrassment Van Rhyn re- 
plied, “We are simply guests here.” 

“So were we. You also will remain, 
all of you. Whoever has once lived in the 
future no longer desires to go back to the 
past.” 

Prof. Zolling cast astonished glances 
about. Among those present were also 
Schultz, the noted city planner, Ottomar 
Goldner, the man with the solar heat idea, 
and the rapid transit engineer, Crotefendt, 
who were likewise introduced. 

“I do not know — I have absolutely no 
reason to doubt your words, — but in these 
few hours so much that is inexplicable has 
happened to us. If you really are the men 
who disappeared at that lime — well, there 
can be no doubt, ray colleague Van Rhyn 
has recognized Mr. Vetter, and I likewise 
sec that Frank is looking with astonished 
eyes at Prof. Weigand. All these names, 
which we remembered at home with sorrow 
and reverence, belong however to men who 
were our teachers. Yet they look so youth- 
ful that we in comparison seem old men.” 

Now Mr. Cook laughed. “That will 
change, once you have had a treatment in 
the sanitarium of Prof. Weigaitd. We long 
since came to the conviction that it is non- 
sensical to die young, nonsensical and waste- 
ful. 

“Would anyone let a watch get dirty and 
then throw it away? In what way is a per- 
son any different? On the contrary, he is 
the best machine in the world and treats 
himself the worst. Councillor Weigand — 
I call him ‘Councillor’, because that was 
your custom in Germany; here we have no 
titles— has worked out the study of rejuven- 
ation, which is simply the art of not letting 
lire human system wear out, and our mode 
of living and our type of dwelling arc based 
on his investigations. He uses no monkey 
glands or artificial operations.” Mr. Cook 
nodded to them contentedly. 

“Seriously, dying is an extravagance. We 
cannot at present p^mit k, since we may 
not be frivolous with the material which 
wc possess. We cannot take the first comer 
into eor unkm. Anyway, the ^ing of per- 
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•ons in their so-called best years is simply 
uneconomical. In the first three or four 
decades the individual just learns and de- 
velops. Real maturity comes in the fifties. 
What rational mind would use a machine 
which takes forty years to build and then 
operates only ten or twenty years? As I 
said to you, dying or aging before natural 
exhaustion, at about one hundred and thirty 
years of age, is reached, is a case of extrav- 
agance, and we are not extravagant.” 

An Incredible City! 

A t this speech the gentlemen of the ex- 
pedition had become dumb. The ap- 
pearance of their colleagues and the uni- 
formly calm face of Dr. Weigand had robbed 
them of speech. 

Now they went up the elevator together 
and stood in the garden which surrounded 
the room in which they had had their cof- 
fee. 

Mr. Cook said casually, “Unfortunately I 
must leave now, since I have an important 
conference this evening in the capital of 
Puitu.” 

Zolling looked at him aghast. “In the 
capital of Puitu?” 

“But that is fifteen hundred kilometers, or 
about as far as from Genoa to Konigsberg!” 
“It is about the same. Our planes, which 
are of course constructed on the rocket prin- 
ciple for speedy travel, have a speed of 
about a thousand kilometers an hour. Now 
it is eight o’clock. I have an appointment 
for half past nine and can conveniently come 
back again. Will you excuse me?” 

They went up some steps and emerged on 
the roof above the coffee room. Here there 
stood in a sort of booth a table covered 
with many electric switches. 

Mr. White, who had accompanied the two 
as a silent auditor, pressed a button, and 
Cook said, “Look out, gentlemen, the plane 
is coming now.” 

It was not long before the well-known 
buzzing sounded in the air. A handsome 
plane, driven by propellers which were 
placed above it and operated spirally, ap- 
peared and descended vertically upon the 
platform, and stood motionless at the same 



moment that White pressed another button. 
Mr. Cook got in, once more White worked a 
lever, and immediately the plane rose verti- 
cally into the air. 

“This is our distant control. Why do 
we need pilots? To be sure, I just made 
the plane rise. High up in the air, Mr. 
Cook himself will operate the rocket ex- 
hausts, from which oxygen and hydrogen 
flow forth — on the principle of Prof. Oberth 
— and will shut off the rocket motor at the 
right time. Then the spiral propellers, 
which during the rocket flight automatically 
fold together and lie down, again operate 
to make possible a convenient landing. — 
Gentlemen, I should advise you to take a 
little walk. We have our work even at 
night. Early tomorrow we may expect to 
conduct you about.” 

Mr, White disappeared into the elevator, 
along with the other gentlemen. The new- 
comers remained alone. They were too 
confused to desire further conversation. 

S IDE by side they walked along. A reg- 
ular park came clear to the platform 
on which the plane had landed, a splendid 
garden full of blooming fragrant flowers. 
This layout was broken here and there by 
deep depressions, over which led handsome 
bridges of fine wood, having railings carved 
in the Japanese fashion. 

The view downward was strange. The 
walls of the gaps, that* is the walls of the 
houses, were entirely of glass. They radi- 
ated from within a soft light, for this glass 
was variously colored, rose, green, pale 
blue. Below lay streets, on which no car, 
no auto, no bicycle moved to whirl up dust. 

People, only people, walked along the 
pretty gravel walks. These walks ran in 
pairs, and the people went to the right on 
one of them and to the left on the other, 
while between them stood blooming bushes. 
The sides, near the houses, were also cov- 
ered with grass plots and blooming shrubs. 
These streets lay about four stories below 
the level of the roof-garden. 

“An incredible city"! Apparently all the 
houses are of iron and glass and all of the 
same height. It is clear that these parks 
represent the flat roofs of the building 
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blocks, and these bridges permit unhindered 
passage from one block to another.” 

Prof. Ortler, who had first behaved as 
the least impressed, was completely chang- 
ed. ‘VThen there is no city in the world 
with so much green space.” 

Gumppendorf, the geographer and meteor- 
ologist, shook his head, saying, “This can- 
not be a fraud. This must be a city. But 
here is a perfectly splendid air, pure moun- 
tain air, full of ozone. Where are the odors 
of the great city?” 

Zolling stood still. “Gentlemen, I can- 
not stand any more. This is too much for 
my powers of comprehension. I suggest 
that we go to our rooms and collect our 
thoughts again.” 

At the same moment there could be seen 
before them, in the middle of the path on 
which they were walking between the palms, 
exactly the same luminous circle which 
they had seen in their rooms, when the door 
bad opened for them to bathe. 

Frank cried almost angrily, “Here ap- 
parently all our conversation is overheard. 
Naturally you have no more idea than I 
as to where the hotel might be. And at 
once this circle is here. Sec, it is moving 
slowly along the walk. Now it stands still, 
and now it moves on further. It is just 
like a dog, waiting for his master.” 

“Then let us follow it confidently!” 

CHAPTER VL 

s 

More Wonderinga! 

T he men followed the guiding light, 
^which led them over several bridges 
and past the airport, and then found them- 
selves unexpectedly before a door which 
opened to the room where they had eaten. 
At once the door closed behind them. They 
were in a room with indirect lighting, not 
too bright but just cheerful, and in the cen- 
ter of the floor was a table with bottles of 
wine, soda, cakes, cigarettes, cigars, and a 
lighter^' Around the table were armchairs. 

Ortler cried out, “If only we were not al- 
ways listened to!” 

At once a loud speaker sounded: “You 
only need to indicate it, and you will be 



not be listened to and will be entirely un- 
observed. If you want anything, please use 
the switchboard!” 

“Well then, we must believe it.” 

The men seated themselves. 



“What do you say to all this?” 

“Nothing at all. I think it would be best 
• — I think none of us feels inclined to sleep 
— for us to use the evening in perusing the 
little documents Mr. Cook gave us. Perhaps 
we can learn something from them about 
this strange city.” 

“A person cannot read by this light.” 
“There in the corner is a lahip.” 

Now for the first time they perceived that 
in the corner of the room stood a remarkable 
apparatus, a little cabinet. At the front was 
a desk, and over it hung an electric light 
bulb, which radiated a strangely bright and 
fluorescent light. 

“Then we must take turns reading.” 

“First we will see!” 

Van Rhyn stepped over to it, took from 
his pocket a postcard which he had received 
from home while in San Francisco, shoved 
it under the bulb, and tried to read. 

But at the same moment he heard the 
motion of wheels in tl^ cabinet, and im* 
mediately a loud voice sounded through the 
room; “Dear husband! 1 am sending you 
my heartiest greetings. Please do not for- 
get to wear good dry stockings, and don’t 
put on six shirts at the same time again . . 

The professor quickly drew back the card 
and the others laughed aloud, while Van 
Rhyn smiled in embarrassment. 

“What is it, anyway?” 

Van Rhyn put the card in his pocket and 
without answering laid under the bulb an 
old piece of newspaper, in which his pass- 
port was wrapped. At once the newspaper 
was read aloud. 



“That 



the devil take the fellow! 



55 



41 



44 



But explain to us!” 
What is that? That 



IS mat.'’ inai is — gentlemen, 
there represents what I have been sitting in 
Berlin for years and years, working on — 
my life task. Now I come here — No, pinch 
my arm, give me a box on the ear! I want 
to wake up at last.” 

“But ...” 

“We are asleep! We are dreaming! Per- 
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we are insane! No, I do not mean 
ymx^ of course you are not here, I am simply 
framing of you all.” 

“1 beg your pardon” 

pardon nothing ! I am dreaming of 
you all, and I can shout all I want. Hello! 
Hello! I want to wake up!” 

At the same time he danced around the 
room, pinched himself, nipped his cheeks, 
and made the maddest attempts to wake 
himself from his supposed sleep. 

Tlie four professors watched with in- 
creasing astonishment the St. Vitus dance 
performed by Prof. Van Rhyn. Then Dr. 
Frank stepped close beside him. “But, col- 
league!” 

“Why do you say ‘colleague’?’ ’ 

“You are not dreaming, after all.” 
“How do you know whether I am dream- 
ing, you who are only a figure in my 
dream?” 

“Listen ! Shall I pull out a tooth, or shall 
I cut out your appendix, so that you may 
see that we are all awake?” Dr. Frank 
t reached in his pocket and brought out a 
I little surgical case. 

I Van Rhyn looked at it. “Doctor — are we 
really awzike?” 

I “Certainly. But explain to us what that 
thing is!” 

“Doctor, if you had pondered over some- 
thing all your life, say an impossible oper- 
ation, and now — here — in this unreal city 
you suddenly saw that another person has 
already solved the problem ...” 

ERHAPS Dr. Weigajid, magician and 
JL rejuvenator, will do that to me to- 
' morrow. Now, see here, drink this ipecac! 
It is horribly bitter. If you taste that — 
well, it is a fact known of old that nobody 
can taste in a dream.” 

“Is that so?” 

“You know it yourself.” 

“Give me the stuff!” 

Frank held out to him a large glass. 
“Your health! Brr — brrrrr! The devil!” 
“Do you see that you are awake?” 
“Doctor, I accuse you of attempted mur- 
der. My whole stomach is turning over.” 
“There, have you ever seen a person who 



dreamed that his stomach was turning 
over?” 

“If you have any mercy, bring me a 
glass of soda water,” 

“Now everything is all right agan.” 
“Gentlemen, we are then admittedly 
alive. If I had dreamed that, I should 
certainly have waked up. So listen! This 
is a most incredibly practical apparatus. 
You know that attempts have already been 
made to convert the human voice by the 
use of selenium cells and all possible sensi- 
tive diaphragms into light and then this 
light into force. For instance, it must be 
theoretically possible to build a type- 
writer which automatically writes in re- 
sponse to vocal dictation.” 

“There surely is one here.” 

“See, this thing here is exactly the op- 
posite, a machine which converts written 
or printed characters into light rays and 
then into sound, by some process at pre- 
sent unknown to me. You have just seen 
that the apparatus read aloud the post- 
card and the newspaper.” 

“Magnificent!” 

“Unbelievably magnificent! Actually 
these things are my ideas. Once I spoke of 
them in my lectures, which this Mr. Vetter 
attended, as a sort of last and far away 
aim of our knowledge. I have vainly 
worked at it, and now the thing is here. 
He has made it and put it in our room, 
for us.” 

“Truly magnificent. This gives a sec- 
ond life to the blind!” 

“Yes, for one having the money to get 
such a thing. But never mind that; I 
should like very much to take the appar- 
atus apart and study it.” 

“Do not do that! I think we should 
use it and make it read to us the history 
of Santa Scientia.” 

“Of course, you are right. I will sit 
by the apparatus and turn the pages.” 
The gentlemen sat down. Van Rhyn 
shoved the little book under the bulb and 
clamped it into the steel grips on the desk. 

At once there began very loudly and 
plainly the reading aloud of the manu- 
script, which proved to be a journal. The 
professor was moreover spared the trou- 
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ble of turning the pages; when he was 
about to take hold of one, the leaf turned 
over automatically, likewise guided by a 
spring steel clamp. 

All listened attentively to the journal 
which was to reveal to them the history of 
the marvelous city. ^ Instead of being on 
the little yacht, with almost certain death 
before them, struggling against the rag- 
ing hurricane, they were now sitting in a 
comfortable room on soft armchairs, see- 
ing and hearing a most remarkable story. 

Yes, they both saw and heard, for the 
book which Mr. Cook had given them con- 
tained in the middle of each page a pic- 
ture. While the text was being read aloud, 
there appeared at the same time by means 
of an excellent apparatus like a televisor 
the appropriate picture, appearing above 
the apparatus on a ground glass plate. 
This gave a perfect impression of a lec- 
ture illustrated by pictures. 

This was the content of the lecture; 

« ft « 

HOW SANTA SCIENTIA ORIGINATED 

The congress in Chicago, which was oc- 
cupying itself with the idea supporting fi- 
nancially the greatest inventions and in- 
ventors on earth, was over. Actual excite- 
ment had been aroused only by the speech 
of Benjamin Cook. 

“Gentlemen, all this is merely a half 
way measure. What is the use of a man’s 
devoting his whole life to a great new idea, 
if he receives a few thousand dollars? He 
is bound to his surroundings, chained to 
every-day life, watched prematurely by mil- 
lions of eyes. How much has been wrecked 
by being brought to publicity before it was 
properly tried out! How many hopes have 
been vainly awakened, how many men have 
given up their plans in bitterness! 

“Everything will be in vain, as long as 
it is impossible to find some little place 
where great minds may work, quite apart 
from the rest of the world, without being 
fettered by time and money, converting their 
ideas into reality. Let us found somewhere 
on a lonely island-^a sort of world univer- 
sity — not for teaching but for doing, on 
which city planners may realize their mag- 
nificent plans, on which the scientists may 



pursue their investigations. Indeed, that 
will cost many millions. I myself am ready 
to contribute the first.” 

Beneath the Sea 

T he proposal had been ridiculed. As 

is usual with such meetings, it had 

broken up with fine words. Far at the back 

had sat, unnoticed by the rest, a very old 

gentleman, a man who a few years before 

had been an eminent scientist and who for 

% 

a special reason was mocked at also. It 
was the aged Professor Alesius, who had 
asserted that he had found the treasure of 
the Incas and had hidden it again. 

That evening, when Benjamin Cook was 
already packing his trunk at the hotel, a 
visitor was announced; Professor Alesius. 

Cook had chanced to notice that the lat- 
ter had been the only one who had nodded 
vigorously at his words during the meet- 
ing. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked his 
visitor. 

“I simply wanted to tell you that your 
proposal delighted me.” 

Cook shrugged his shoulders, and the 
professor stepped nearer. “Perhaps I bring 
you what you seek. I should like to found 
the world university with you.” 

Cook looked at him sympathetically. He 
had also heard that the old gentleman was 
considered no longer menially responsible. 
He laughed. “Have you the millions?” 
Alesius nodded. “The millions and also 
the island.” 

Cook was becoming still more nervous, 
but Alesius said very seriously: “I think 
there is a treasure of a hundred million 
dollars or more, which fate has entrusted to 
me. When I was by chance on the desolate 
Iguana Islemd, when I was already despair- 
ing of saving my life, I discovered the trea- 
sure of gold and jewels which Ruminjahui, 
the general of Atahualpa, the last Inca em- 
peror, piled about the grave of his lord.” 
Cook gave him a blank look, but Ale- 
sius continued; “I am not weak-minded, 
though I know people believe it. I am pur- 
posely deluding the world. I saw the im- 
pression produced by my report. What 
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Voold have become of the money? Per- 
kaps the state of Puitu would have paid its 
4ebts with it, or there might have been Ig- 
«ana Island stocks on the market. 

‘Through the centuries the treasure has 
remained in sacred peace. No one knows of 
it but myself, no one knows how to find it. 
It was intended to be buried. The bold 
which fidelity placed about the dead shall 
not be desecrated. But you have a plan 
which can benefit the world. Together with 
you — that is, in case you affirm in writing 
that you will use it exclusively in your sci- 
• entific plans — I will bring it to light.” 

The old man had spoken with assurance 
snd enthusiasm, and Cook was beginning 
to waver. “Will you show me the treasure?” 
‘To you alone.” 

“When?” 

“We can leave this very day, but it must 
bo in secret. Time is pressing, and 1 am 
old.” 

With the night train the two men set out 
for Frisco. They had only one companion, 
Bob White, the young secretary of Cook, 
who had already given his word of honor 
t.i maintain complete silence about this 
p; eject. 

In Frisco Mr. Moller, the head of the firm 
of Smith & Co., was taken into their con- 
fidence except that he was not told of the 
treasure. He was simply commissioned to 
fit out a little yacht. 

T he weather was favorable. In shortly 
over a week the desolate islands lay 
before them, barren coasts from whose 
midst rose volcanic cones. Brown lava and 
heaps of rubble yielded under the human 
foot and made every step difficult. Wild, 
rough reefs rose grey and bare from the 
foam of the surf. 

They anchored in a bay. The crew of the 
ship wondered not a little. It was an un- 
canny bay. Ancient partly petrified frag- 
ments of ships lay on the beach, covered 
with green algae and dead mussels. 

“It is an ancient pirate harbor. Barthel- 
emy Roberts, the king of the filibusters, 
who was later tricked by brave Captain 
Ogle of the Swallow, used to have his place 
of refuge here.” 



They landed and a tent was set up. With 
serious eyes Prof. Alesius wandered along 
the shore. Then he stopped at a little lake, 
it was no inland lake, but the edge of a 
crater, one side of which the sea had torn 
away. Thus there had been formed an al- 
most circular bay, blocked to ships by a 
large bar. 

Cook and White looked in surprise at 
the old man. 

“I have found the place.” 

The American started at hearing this. 
“Really?” 

“Six years have passed. The sea has been 
at work, and the grotto which we must en- 
ter is flooded with water. Probably this 
part of the island has sunk.” 

“What is actually to be done?” asked 
Cook. 

“We must dive,” replied Prof. Alesius. 

The diving suits were brought. 

“Do you want to?” 

Cook admired the will power of the old 
man. The three men put on diving suits. 
A small boat was brought into the bay, in 
which they rowed out to the middle. They 
had a solemn feeling. At the shore there 
sat on a stone a remarkable .monster, a 
giant iguana, reminding them of the drag- 
ons of primeval times, looking at them mo- 
tionlessly with its serious eyes. 

Now the two companions again doubted 
the sanity of the professor, for he nodded 
in almost friendly fashion to the iguana. 
“Are you still here, old friend lizard? Do 
you bring me good fortune? You showed 
me the way before.” 

A steel ladder was lowered deep into the 
water, and Alesius was the first to put on 
a diving helmet. His weak figure almost 
collapsed under the weight, but when he 
was under water he did not feel it. The 
other two followed, while above stood the 
men of the crew, tending to the oxygen sup- 
ply and wondering about what was going 
on. 

The steps of the ladder ended. They now 
stood six meters below the surface on a 
stony bottom. They sat dowp for a mo- 
ment, while a new world opened up to them. 
They no longer felt the weight of the heavy 
helmets. There M*as a brilliance of color 
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about them, splendid sea anemones, gay 
coral, strange fish with wonderful wing- 
like fins, which whirled about them as del- 
icately as parrot feathers. 

Little short ugly fish with great mouths 
sped up, knowing no fear, and snapped at 
their garments with soft harmless lips. 
There were armies of tiny little animals 
struggling there: starfish, jellyfish, cuttle- 
fish. Great crabs emitted grey clouds and 
changed the clear water for minutes at a 
time into opaque mist. But over all these 
wonders lay a sacred stillness, while the 
sunbeams shone down from above very dul- 
ly and the keel of the boat lay above them 
like a black shadow. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A Case of Kidnaping 

T he eyes of the men were becoming ac- 
customed to the dull light. Alesius 
arose and walked about. He nodded. It 
looked uncanny to see the great diving hel- 
met move. 

Before them was an opening. It almost 
looked as though there were a stone house 
standing here at the bottom of the sea. 
When they approached and lighted their 
searchlight, there shot out of the dark open- 
ing thousands of fish. 

Back of the hole was a stairway, a regu- 
lar stairway made of stone slabs. Was it 
the work of man? Had nature formed it? 
They began to descend the steps. The thin 
tubes which brought them air, and were 
their only means of keeping alive here, 
stretched out further and further. Ahead of 
them a great octopus was dragging its way 
down the stairs with its mighty spongy 
limbs. While Alesius walked down with a 
confident step, the other two followed hesi- 
tantly. 

They reached a mighty grotto. For some 
moments the professor switched off the 
light. Here it was perfectly dark, for the 
gleam of the sun never entered. Yet there 
was life here also, uncanny silent life. At 
the very bottom, far below them, for the 
grotto evidently went down much further, 
faint lights whisked about. These were 



deep sea fish. They held before them little 
glowing bodies on long antennae and with 
these attracted still smaller organisms, 
which thus fell prey to them. 

Again the searchlight shone forth, the 
lights in the depths paled, and Alesius 
climbed up other steps. -They saw him col- 
lapse under the weight of his helmet, an 
indication that he had again risen above 
the surface of the water within the grotto. 
He sat down and took off his helmet. The 

4 

others imitated him. Now they saw that 
they had almost reached the end of their 
air-pipes. They gave a prearranged elec- 
tric signal to shut off the air temporarily. 

“We are all right now. We will rest 
here,” said the professor. 

His two companions were more and more 
impressed by the intellectual greatness of 
the old man. The grotto even now still 
arched high above them. It was remarkable 
to note that there was good air here, even 
though the space was a little confined. 
When the searchlight swept the walls, they 
saw that ancient paintings were there be- 
tween the stalactites and that the remains of 
weapons and puzzling objects hung on rusty 
hcoks half destroyed by the water. 

“White,” gasped the professor painfully, 
“You are the youngest of us. There are 
three shafts going up from here. The cen- 
ter one is the right one.” The exertion had 
been too great, and the old man sank back 
unconscious. 

They gave him wine, and he opened his 
eyes again. “Up there! Up there! I’ll wait 
down here. My bequest ! I have your ' 
word.” 

The two did not wish to leave him alone, 
but his imperious gesture made them obey. 
They untied the rope which the professor 
had made White bring, wrapped it around 
his body and tied themselves together. Fas- 
tening on their water-tight lanterns, they 
began the fearful ascent. 

“Here are some steps.” 

They were ancient slippery steps which 
rose in the worm of a winding stair. Hours 
passed, but the men no longer despaired of 
success. 

Finally they saw the faint glimmer of 
light, from some unseen source. They stood 
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b a chamber that had once been cut and 
Moothed by human hands — a room without 
an exit. In the center, flooded by light 
which came through a crack in the rock, 
Mt a solemn golden figure on a throne. 
Half reclining, wrapped in golden gar- 
ments, covered with jewels, was a statue 
of Atahualpa, the last-Inca emperor. About 
him lay piled up bars of gleaming gold and 
an infinite treasure of the most splendid 
precious stones. 

The two stood in dumb amazement, 

‘The treasure of the Incas!” 

“Millions and more millions!” 

They collected themselves. “We must no 
longer leave the professor alone.” 

Still impressed by the wonders of the 
grotto, full of reverent awe, they began the 
fearful descent. 

H ours had passed before they reached 
the lower grotto again. Alesius lay 
stretched out where they had left him. 

Cook bent over him, listened to his heart, 
and sprang up horrified. “He is dead! It 
was too much for the old man.” 

They knelt beside him. 

“He knew that time was pressing, that 
bis end was at hand. He has left his treas- 
ure to us.” 

Cook arose. One would hardly have 
thought it possible for this man, who gave 
the impression of a cold business man, to 
be able to weep. “I swear that I shall keep 
my word. You swear also!” 

He said it in a commanding tone, and 
White gave him his hand. “I swear it!!” 

It was a solemn moment; the two men in 
the cave beside the dead man, far below the 
little lights of the lower world, busily whisk- 
this way and that, up above the rocky 
vault with the great secret of bygone cen- 
turies, and outside the roar of the waves 
as they beat against the rock. 

Again they got on board, after once more 
pulling on their helmets and making the 
subterranean trip a second time. Alesius 
had come with them as a corpse. They had 
carried him between them and had guarded 

his cold body from the greedy fish, 

# # 

Mr. Cook and his secretary White were 



again in Frisco, sitting in the private office 
of Smith and Co., discussing matters with 
the owner of the '^company, Mr. William 
Moller. 



i4 



What now?” 



Moller laughed loudly. “You seem to 
me just like a person who has suddenly 
won a big lottery and does not know what 
he is to do with it.” 

“Let us rather say, like a politician who 
has always grumbled and suddenly become 
foreign minister of a great state. I have the 
money, the bequest; I have purchased the 
miserable Iguana Island with all rights 
from the government of Puitu and paid 
cash. But what now? I want to lose no 
time.” 

The ever prudent Moller reflected. “What 
do you need?” 

“Clever men, geniuses. Can you furnish 
them?” 

“Smith & Co. furnishes everything. You 
have a barren island, so you must first be- 
come acquainted with its minerals and 
know how they are to be obtained. For this 
the right man is Eberhard Roraer, who even 
wants to mine the moon. You must have 
a physician to look after the main thing, 
health. Take the young cancer investigator, 
Dr. Weigand! You need ingenious engin- 
eers; how about the Swiss Ottomar Goldn^r 
and the Berlin electro-technician Vetter. You 
will want to build a city; I think of Otto 
Schultz in Berlin and some others, such as 
the rapid transit expert Grotefendt. These 
would be the right men; they are geniuses 
who are not recognized at home.” 

“But how can I engage them? Then it 
will at once be recognized that ...” 

“Do not hire them!” 



“What then? 
“Steal them! 
“You — ” 









“By no means insane, as you are about to 
remark most kindly. Steal them, very sim- 
ply steal them, or conscript them, as the 
soldier king of Prussia called it, when he 
collected his tall fellows from all over the 
world. The end justifies the means,’ says 
a proverb.” 

“Are you speaking seriously?” 

“We are here to do business, even if it 
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is ideal business. I will do it all right. 
First we will carry them off hy force, bring 
them here, explain everything to them, and 
if they actually are geniuses, then they will 
be enthusiastic.” 

“And if they are not?” 

“We must send them away befOTC they 
have seen anything.” 

“Will you do this?” 

“With pleasure, if you give me the money 
for it.” 

This was the first conference. Six weeks 
later a second one followed, much stormier 
than the first, for the six men had actually 
been carried off in airplanes, autos, sub- 
marines, and private yachts, and had been 
temporarily calmed after much trouble. On 
meeting in Frisco, where they had been 
brought during the night, they screamed ex- 
ecrations at Cook and Moller and threatened 
to call in the police, until finally Cook man- 
aged to speak. 

“One moment, gentlemen, listen to me!” 

The Founding of Santa Scientia 

H e then delivered a speech in which he 
revealed his plan, and the men fol- 
lowed his words with increasing excite- 
ment. 

The first to collect himself was Schultz. 
“What, am I to build such a city as I have 
imagined, as I have described it in my mon- 
ograph?” 

“Exactly so.” 

“That costs millions.” 

“We have them.” 

Romer was striding back and forth in 
the room. “And I? What shall I do? Go 
to the moon?” 

“Not at present, but you are to make a 
desert island, a volcanic island, into a fruit- 
ful land.” 

“Just listen; if orie properly cultivates and 
irrigates such volcanic soil, then it will 
be splendid.” 

“All right!” 

“What is there? Gold? Silver? Ra- 
dium?” 

“1 do not know. You shall find out.” 
Prof, Weigdnd likewise sprang up. “A 
cancer hospital?” 

“What you will. At any rate a complete 



laboratory in which you can peacefully 
consider all problems, including perhaps 
rejuvenation.” 

“Can I make the new city hygienic, as I 
wish?” 

“That is your chief task.” 

“Money?” ‘ 

“That does not matter.” 

The engineers were speaking at the same 
time. “Is there water for a power plant?” 
“I don’t know. At any rate, there is 
plenty of volcanic power.” 

“Colleagne V^ter, what do you think of 
a volcanic heating plant, a giant steam en- 
gine using a volcano for perpetual mo- 
tion?” 

Vetter nodded. “We could also produce 
power from the waves of the ocean.” 
Grotefendt sadly shook his head. “One 
cannot use express trains on a little island.” 
“Then run your lines right through the 
ocean.” 

“My tube railway — my — ” His voice al- 
most cracked. ' 

The six men who had come angry had ' 
lost all their wrath. They had completely 
forgotten where they were. They no longer 
bothered at all about Moller or Cook or 
White, who could hardly take shorthand 
fast enough to put down what they said. 
They were so buried in their new fantastic 
plans that they forgot everything. Because I 
thdr great minds reached out in similar ■ 
ways, they speedily became friends. 

But suddenly Schutz sprang up in ex- [ 
citement and stared at Cook in horror. “Is ( 
all this true?” j 

“Of course.” j 

“It really is not just a fraud?” j 

“Certainly not.” 1 

“Can you prove it to us?” I 

“As soon as you have pledged yourselves | 
for five years and have given your word I 
of honor that yoji will in no event reveal I 
anything of what we show you before that I 
lapse of time, we shall set out for the is- 1 
land.” I 

“Here is ray hand!” I 

“I agree!” I 

“I too!” I 

In a moment all the signatures were se- i 
cured. I 
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“Can we go now? I cannot stand it any 
nore, I must go out of doors, I must think 
il over.” 

“Unfortunately that cannot be. Nobody 
must see you in Frisco. For now you must 
remain missing from the world, otherwise 
curiosity will spoil everything.” 

“But—” 



“Outside are three autos. In the night 
we shall go to Los Angeles. We have a 
yacht there. If you wish, tomorrow morn- 
ing we shall be on our way to the Iguana 
Uland.” 

“Iguana Island? That is no name for 
such a place as we contemplate.” 

“Of course, we must find another.” 

Weigand had been sitting very quiet and 
wrapped in thought. “Is it your sacred 
purpose to nlake no material gain from the 
matter?” 

“Only ideal gain for humanity, for sci- 
ence.” 

Weigant stood seriously in the midst of 
them. “Gentlemen, then there is only one 
name under which we can unite; ‘Santa 
Scientia’ — sacred knowledge.” 

“Bravo!” 



C OOK now stepped to the center. “Gen- 
tlemen, I had thought of another name, 
Alesia, in honor of the noble professor, the 
first to give his life for his ideal. But you 
are right, Santa Scientia, the name is a 
pledge. Gentlemen, let us be off to Santa 
Sciential” 



Six weeks passed. A few days after the 
little expedition with the scientists had 
landed on Iguana Island, another ship ar- 
rived, a perfectly ordinary ship with Chin- 
ese workmen on board. In a short time 
they built a number of sheet iron shacks on 
the shore, delivered a great amount of pro- 
visions and great piles of all imaginable 
machine parts and apparatus, after which 
they went away again. 

Soon afterward there came a yacht, the 
private yacht of Cook, now making its sec- 
ond trip to the island, with the ten fore- 
men and engineers whom Moller’s agents 
had likewise kidnaped. They had not in- 
deed been completely initiated, but they 



had been induced by the high pay to sign 
up for five years. 

The yacht went away, and for a full six 
months it did not appear. Cook and his 
secretary were supposed to have gone to 
Europe. Mr. Moller carried on the business 
of Smith & Co., in the old way, as though 
there were no Iguana Island at all, and the 
disappearance of the sixteen men was slow- 
ly forgotten in the world. 

To make up for this, there was all the 
more diligent work in the little settlement of 
sheet iron shacks, which Cook half jesting- 
ly called “the city of Isabella.” Each of 
the young scientists had one or two men 
with him. First the engineer Goldner and 
Mr. Grotefendt had blasted a horizontal tun- 
nel which led straight into the flooded cave, 
so that there was no need to reach it by the 
sea. 

Then White and Cook had again ascend- 
ed the fearful route into the grotto of the 
Inca and had fetched on the return trip a 
great amount of precious stones. The gold 
ingots they temporarily left there. The 
whole Inca treasure was not to be brought 
down until a proper treasure chamber had 
been built. When the six scientists saw what 
the two had brought with them, the last 
vestiges of their doubts vanished. 

If a person had come here quite unsus- 
pectingly, say as a traveller, he would have 
seen a most wonderful sight. In a great 
sheet iron shed, in the fearful head, there 
sat in bathing suits Otto Schultz, the city 
planner, and Weigand, who had interrupted 
his cancer investigations and had become 
simply a sanitary expert. Before them were 
immense plans; they drew, discussed, dis- 
agreed, and agreed again. And what 
evolved under their fingers was the plan of 
a strange city, such as the world had never 
before seen. 

In the early morning the engineer Romer 
would be climbing around in the lava fields 
with the Swiss Goldner, having blast-holes 
dug. At Athe shore Mr. Vetter would be 
setting up electrical apparatus and making 
experiments. Each evening all the gentle- 
men came together in the largest house, 
which they had named the “Hotel,” because 
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there a colored cook managed matters and 
prepared their evening meal. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A New Day 

E xactly six months later there was 
again a great meeting,. 

“We must have a harbor.” 

“It must not be here. No one should see 
what we are doing.” 

“I had in mind the reef which lies about 
500 kilometers off from this island. There 
is even a natural harbor there.” 

Grotefendt nodded. “Then I will run the 
first tube railway there.” 

“Of course,” Cook said quite indiffer- 
ently, as though it were a commonplace 
matter. 

“We must have electric power.” 

“Yes,” said Vetter. “We will try to use 
for this the hot vapors of the geyser which 
is very near the old crater,” 

“Very good.” 

“The ground is very fertile, if it is dis- 
integrated by water and machine power, 
which first crushes the lava and breaks up 
the rubble.” 

“I am giving you the electric current for 
this by my steam engines.” 

“I need only a laboratory and invalids.” 
“With Prof. Weigand’s help I have com- 
pleted the plans for an ideal city.” 

“What do we need now?” 

“People! It is not possible for the six- 
teen of us, or eighteen counting Mr. White 
and yourself, to complete the work.” 

‘Then Moller must help again.” 

“We need hundrfds, thousands of peo- 
ple.” 

“First a hundred, then a thousand, if we 
can feed them.” 

“But capable men.” 

“Only the fittest. Moller must get them.” 
“Steal them again?” 

“That is up to him.” 

Mr. Cook went into his so-called office 
and wrote an order as though he were or- 
dering six carloads of oleomargarine. 
“Messrs. Smith & Co., Frisco. Please de- 
liver us as soon as possible one hundred 

s 



capable trained workers and two hundred 
Chinese coolies, also provisions for six 
months; and some . sheet iron houses,” 

Each month a plane came over from 
Frisco, piloted by a man who had been in- 
itiated into the secret. Thus far they had 
not even ventured to build a radio station, 

t 

lest by chance other receivers might pick 
up something. 

This time the plane returned in three 
days, bringing a letter. “Mr. Cook, Santa 
Scientia. Thank you for your order. De- 
livery within thirty days. Smith & Co.” 

Cook laughed. “We can rely on Moller,” 

« * * 



There was the soft ringing of a bell in 
the room in which the professors sat. The 
light went out, the pictures disappeared, 
and the reading machine was silent. The 
men wiped the sweat from their brows, 
stood up, and stretched their limbs. 

“Here everything seems to be rational. 
The apparatus is cleverer than we. It is 
already after midnight.” 

Zolling wiped his forehead. “1 am all 
confustd. That sounded like a story from 
the Arabian Nights.” 

“Then that was the beginning?” 

“We will save the continuation for to- 
morrow.” 

“I should like a breath of air.” 

A door had already opened. They 
step|>ed outside. Balmy odors were wafted 
toward them. Fountains plashed beneath 
palm trees. A dull light, which did not 
show any objects ^clearly, lay over the my- 
sterious city. 

After 4ome time they returned to the 
room. 

“Can you sleep?” 

“It is impossible.” 

On the table in the middle stood six 
glasses of a foaming beverage. 

“Here they truly think of everything.” 
Thfey drank the pleasantly cool lemon- 
ade. At the same moment the light again 
illuminated the grouiui glass plate. “Good 
night, gentlemen!” appeared there. 

Zolling stretched. “Suddenly I have be- 
come sleepy,” 

The men seated themselves in the chairs, 
travelled to their rooms, lay down, and at 



! 
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rt went to sleep, while the mysterious 
ht continued to shine over the city of 
[Delia and its wonders. 



■ A o’clock sharp the next morning 

there sounded in the rooms of the 



Brmbers of the ocean expedition an insist- 
tt buzzing. When the men, who had slept 
\ •'llently, looked up, each saw before his 
n] a dark haired boy standing. Indeed 
were not living boys but ornamental 
j^urcs, apparently of bronze, which smiled 
d held out to them menu cards on which 



-re ail sorts of questions: “Coffft? Tea? 
'wx'olate? ? Roast meat? Poached ege 



:.d ham? Fish? 



meat? Poached egg 
Cold meat? Marma- 









On the menu hung a pencil, and the face 



the artificial servant was so pleased, the 
;ipe moved so naturally, and the great eyesj 



■rilled so comically in the dark face, that 
gentlemen could not help laughing. 



rith pleasure they checked what they 
.■^ked what they wished. Then the dumb 
► rvant rolled awav. returning again 



* rvant rolled away, returning again 
hrough a little door in the wall which 
, l^ned only for this purpose. This time 
juch brought on a tray the desired food, 
id by it lay a notice: “Sam remains until 



button on his shoulder is pressed.” 



The men breakfasted, bathed, and dressed. 



oiling asked Frank, “Did a Moorish boy 



Appear to you also?” 

“Moorish boy? No, a little metal Chi 
luese.” 



Certainly the first servant whose watch 



^g me did not disturb my eating.” 



“You are right about that.” 

IZolling shook his head. “Nevertheless, 



jthis artificial Moorish boy has not pleased 
^e. It is something bizarre, which does 
9t go well with the technical clarity of all 
e have seen.” 



I 






Soon there again appeared an inscrip- 
n on the glass nlate above the desk. “If 



on on the glass plate above the desk. “If 
e gentlemen are ready, will they please 
in the chairs?” 



This time they did it as though it were 






rfeclly natural, and a few minutes later 



y were all together in the reception hall, 



r 



hich seemed to be the central point of 



building. 



Bob White came to meet them. “Did you 
sleep well?” 

“Excellently.” 

“I must beg your pardon.” 

“What for?” 

“I can see by Mr. Zolling’s face that he 
did not like the Moorish boy.” 

Frank laughed. “It was a good joke.” 
■ “Quite right, sir. Even in the mystery 
plays of the middle ages there used to be 
a farce at the end, in which the clowns per- 
formed. When there is work all day long, 
our experts sometimes feel the need of giv- 
ing rein to their fancy and making such 
playthings. But now I should like to show 
lyou some of our plants. I must first pre- 
face my remarks. You will see a city which 
could be equipped for hundreds of thous- 
ands, but which has still hardly any in- 
habitants. I want to point out that we do 
not want to make an industrial city; we do 
not want to compete with anyone. 

“In all that we do here we are a model, 
a proof that the thing can be done, an ex- 
perimental laboratory, a University if you 
like, and for the future a constant example 
of 1k)w the world can and must look in 
centuries to come. If other ingenious per- 
sons come and prove to us that our ideas 
have already been caught up with, then we 
shall not hesitate for a moment to pull the 
;City down and replace it by a better one.” 
The scientists looked at each other in 
amazement, while Bob went on: ‘ ‘This hall, 
which you probably think goes through four 
stories, really has ten.” 

In the middle of the tower-like hall was 
a round platform, which slowly rose like 
a chain-drive elevator, making a second ex- 
actly similar platform arise from the 
depths, which then made way for a third. 
These three platforms were connected by 
handsome pillars, and except for four open- 
ings, which connected with radial passages, 
were enclosed by a beautiful bronze grat- 
ing. 

“See, this elevator forms the exact center 
of Isabella, as we still call our city to-day. 
At the very bottom, below the lowest story, 
is a smaller hall, in which is the end of our 
sea railway, on which you arrived yester- 
day,” 
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HE men got on the elevator, Bob White 
pressed a button, and it slowly sank. 

“We are now in the lowest basement. 
You see that from here radial lines of 
tracks run in all directions. Those are our 
electric express lines. In view of the small- 
ness of our island they are very short, but 
in a real metropolis they would run far 
out into the country. This is, as it were, 
the long distance railway station. It is ob- 
vious that we provide only one class and 
that the cars are equipped with the great- 
est comfort and conveniences. 

“To attain great speed we use the gyro- 
scope system, but we are also experimenting 
with rocket propulsion. For the moment I 
will just show the arrangement. We travel 
at a speed of 200 kilometers. But we have 
no heavy locomotives and operate each 
wheel-axle by a special motor. Thus the 
force is cumulative, and we have no long 
slow trains. It is just striking the hour. At 
exactly the same time trains are starling in 
all directions. We see to it th^t all districts 



are built up evenly, so the same traffic pre- 
vails everywhere. 

“The time table is perfectly uniform, like- 
wise the running time of all trains, since 
everywhere the stations are equally far 
apart and all lines are the same length. 
This can all be arranged in rebuilding a 
state as well as a city. Of course we have 
no personnel on the trains. Our machines 
are the crews, and everything is done auto- 
matically. We have no switches to set, 
since each train keeps its direct line. 

“Crossings of other lines are always tun- 
nels below or above. Each signal is auto- 
matically given and automatically obeyed 
b) the train. The one person who accom- 
panies each train is there simply to take 
action in an unforeseen emergency, but 
otherwise he has nothing to do with the 
operation. We use for this work old people 
who have the necessary knowledge and who 
rest during the trips. This is a sort of pro- 
vision for the aged, because physical 
strength is not needed for this work. Nei- 
ther is it necessary to be constantly alert. 
The machines look after that.” 



The men went to the next higher story, 
which was level with the ground. 

“Here are the so-called tram lines for 
the city and its immediate surroundings. 
There are neither cars nor trains, merely 
five bands gliding along side by side, which 
are arranged in step formation and go at 
step, in the middle of the tunnel, has seats 
and glides fastest, each one being slower. 

“From the slowest, one can without dif- 
ficulty step off on to the fixed pavement or 
vice versa. If y(Mi sit in the middle, how- 
ever, you travel at a speed far surpassing 
that of any street railway. On the other 
side of the tunnel the bands go the opposite 
way. These lines also go straight out, in ev- 
ery street. You already have seen that our 
building blocks are not quadrangular but 
segments of circles. This place is the meet- 
ing point of all the streets. In the curved 
connection streets or rather circles, other 
lines run a story deeper down. There are 
of course no long distance railways there. 
Now, please, one story higher!” 

They now found themselves at the height 
of the first story above the ground. There 
they saw the auto roads. 

“The deuce, those cars are making good 
time! They must be going at least two 
hundred kilometers an hour.” 

“Surely.” 

“Do your motors accomplish that?” 
“Absolutely not. The people are not 
going any faster than you do, but the road 
has just the same bands as the tramway 
street below. You see, there is a dividing 
wall half the height of the tunnel running 
through the middle. That divides the traffic 
going in different directions. The first 
band glides very slowly. It is not at all 
hard to get from the parking place here in 
the middle to this band. Then it takes some 
skill by a quick bit of side steering to reach 
the next band which already has a fairly 
high speed. In the middle the man drives 
at a speed of about one hundred kilometers 
an hour and is at the same time carried by 
the band at the same speed, making two 
hundred. There is little risk in this. These 
gliding bands make the autos always go. in 
line. There is no driving in the side streets, 
hence there are no crossings. Skidding can- 
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occur on the rough bands, and a driver 
is not skillful enough to steer his auto 
band to band is not allowed to drive.” 



fact the autos, in spite of their speed 
and their great number, were all going 
ong in line at proper intervals. 

“Exactly the same is true ^ of the cycle 
a story higher; there too the gliding 
nds make the going easy.” 

Dr. Frank laughed. “Yet it is here the 
le as everywhere; the poor pedestrian is 
worst looked after.” 

“How so?” 

“There are no gliding bands for him.” 
“That is intentional. We provide our 
‘tizens with all means .of transportation 
p, of course. It is to our advantage that 
one delays. Transportation is given the 
abitants here as you provide water and 
f travelling, it is to be assumed that he 
ants to walk for the sake of walking, and 
ht. If anyone does not use these means 
r him there are the pleasant gravel walks 
tween the grass plots — Hello, our auto is 
eady! I should just like to mention that 
ese elevators of course go to all floors and 
-d up in the twelfth story of this central 
ouse. You will also go there; that is where 
e have our airport for all our planes.” 
While the men were getting into the 
gieat auto, which had seats for afl of them, 
White went on; “Even if we do not 
ant to carry on any business in Santa 
F< icntia, yet we hope that very soon ma- 
thines will be working in all our shops, 
le will set in operation every type of in- 
ustry present on earth and procure for it 
the best minds, in order to make it pro- 
fess. But these factories are only to serve 
IS places of instruction. They will hurl no 
The university is therefore to have ad- 
to it a mighty technical school with 
blanches for each industry. With our pro- 
uctions we shall make just enough profit 
cover our expenses, for even Inca treas- 
res ai'e not inexhaustible.” 

They were now going through splendidly 
hivated fields. 

‘it is obvious that we get much from 
bat nature gives us. In large crushing 
lls we have the lava ground up, and it 



becomes excellent top-soil. Absolutely no 
special minerals have been discovered, but 
we have demonstrated that even the most 
desert of lands will produce by the aid of 
machines and the use of chemistry. Thus 
we raise man to his position of dignity, in 
that he only thinks and guides, while all 
merely physical work is considered a waste 
of his intellect. Irrigating is done arti- 
ficially, with machines to do the work.” 

“Do you operate your machines by vol- 
canic forces?” 

“We did for a lime but then we stopped. 
You will get more details about it, if you 
continue reading our story tonight. I am 
now taking you to the immense power plant 
which directly converts the waves of the 
ocean into electrical energy. This is a force 
which is obtainable everywhere, just as we 
get nitrogen from the air and heat from the 
sun’s rays. 

“Certainly the volcanic power still pres- 
sent on the earth is sufficient to heat almost 
the entire world by means of long distance 
heating plants— the geysers of Yellowstone 
Park alone might provide a part of the 
United Slates with heat. But these are trans- 
itory values, for the volcanic forces wiH 
some day be gone. 

“Once we are no longer compelled to 
thus conceal ourselves from the eyes of the 
world — and your presence is to be a sort of 
general test for us — we shall ask the gov- 
ernment of Alaska for permission to in- 
vestigate the Valley o^ Ten Thousand 
Smokes. This . was discovered after the 
eruption of the valcano Katmai, which bur- 
ied the city of Kodiak. We would so use 
the heat forces there that perhaps the en- 
tire region of Alaska, now covered with 
snow and ice, might be warmed by them, 
though maybe only for a few centuries. 

“People are complaining about the crowd- 
ing of the earth but are using a wasteful 
kind of agriculture. The earth still poss- 
esses infinite expanses which are not used 
at all. Think of the tropics, of the huge 
areas in Guatemala and Honduras, where 
formerly flourishing Indian estates showed 
high civilization and which are well suited 
for it, if once we change from human labor 
to machines.” 
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■ CHAPTER IX. 

A Human Repair Shop 

T he men were now going along a fine 
road by the shore. Before them they 
saw a lovely valley. Palm groves waved 
their “feather dusters”, brilliant parrots 
swayed in the branches. 

“Here there lived the great iguanas and 
the giant tortoises. Unfortunately we 
drove them away, except in a place which 
we purposely leave wild and seldom enter. 
This natural park, which is a reminder of 
the former condition of the whole island, 
is also to serve as a model.” 

On an airy height there rose an extensive ' 
glass building. 

“This is the laboratory and hospital of 
Prof. Weigand, who is impatiently waiting 
to show his results to you all, especially 
to Dr. Frank. I need not tell you that we 
use everywhere a new type of glass, which 
allows the ultra-violet rays to pass through. 
Hence even the inner rooms get full radia- 
tion from the sun, which here is especially 
abundant. 

*Now indeed you see above us a light 
cloud. It is artificial and simply serves to 
lessen the excessive heat of the noon hours. 
On the other hand, during the rainy months 
our territory and especially the city are 
lighted by electric lights, having special 
radiation which gives the same effect as 
the sun. There is 'Sfill a great problem to 
be solved. By our irrigation we can pro- 
duce artificial rain. We shall not attain 
our goal until we can adjust the climate 
and weather perfectly.” 

The men, whose astonished faces had long 
since shown no doubts, entered the great 
glass house. On the veranda, which offer- 
ed a truly gorgeous view of the sea. Prof. 
Weigand came to meet them. “May I first 
offer you some refreshment?” 

“Later, later. We are too eager to know 
things.” 

“Even with us you see only a beginning,” 
said Weigand. “Our knowledge unfortun- 
ately still remains fragmentary. I have 
not yet succeeded in making a man. It is 



not so hard about the limbs, but the brain 
is still an unsolved puzzle.” 

The rooms in which the invalids lay were 
high and made entirely of glass and iron. 

“I have a hard time; I even have to have 
my Invalids stolen for me. Our people sel- 
dom give us an opportunity for us to show 
our skill, unless some accident occurs.* I 
shall have to get your personal histories, 
as 1 do that of every new arrival.” 

Frank laughed. “Is that all? My 
name is — ” 

“No, I do not mean that. We have to 
know about everyone, that is about his body. 
It is natural that I have here in this file” — 
they were now in the office — “a record of 
each one, namely X-ray pictures by the 
latest process. Look, this is the internal 
appearance of Mr. White. These tables 
represent the heart action during and after 
work, and here is the essential blood test. 
You know the various groups of blood com- 
position. It is of infinite importance to 
know this for future use. What is the use 
of my putting a new knee joint in a victim, 
if it comes from a person with another kind 

of blood! It just does not work.” 

/• 

Frank shook his head. “A new knee 
joint?” 

“Look here!” Prof. Weigand led them 
into an adjoining room. “It is wasteful 
to discard a whole person as unusable, or 
lei us say the failure of a single organ 
caused his death. If a person dies of weak 
heart, his limbs are still sound. Here you 
see all joints, here larynxes, here whole 
bones, here a stomach, and here kidneys. 
If you examine the vessels more closely, 
you will see that this solitary stomach is di- 
gesting, that this heart is beating.” 

“Are those — ?” 

“They are mostly experiments with ani- 
mals, but there are also a number of hu- 
man organs among them.” 

“You—” 

“No, I am no desecrator of dead bodies. 
But there are here in our ideal city many 
persons who desire that after their death 
their individual organs shall benefit others 
who are still alive. This is not at all a vio- 
lation and is actually no different from a 
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blood transfusion and Las already saved 
many lives. 

. “In the big accident on the mountain two 
years ago one of our best mechanics was 
nearly crushed. It was a blessing that I 
had a kidney on hand in a nutrient liquid. 
It was grafted in, and it has been working 
perfectly for two years. A knee joint, 
which I got from a man whose leg I had to 
amputate the first year, has already been 
doing duty for three years in another body.” 

you have here — ” 

X “A repair establishment for hu- 
man beings, with the necessary spare parts. 
But as I said, it is a question of the right 
blood groups. During the world war this 
was not properly heeded by the American 
physicians, who already tried something of 
the kind. But my chief aim is the defer- 
ring of old age. Why? Because a person 
is more careless about his life than about 
anything else. If a gland no longer func- 
tions, one must either supplement it or re- 
place it. I am the oldest person here, and 
I think no one can tell by looking at me 
that I am not far from sixty.” — 

It had become evening when they ar- 
rived again in the city. 

“Do you wish to make another little 
tour?” asked Bob White. 

“No, thank you, this evening we should 
like to keep on with the story of the found- 
ing of Santa Scientia.” 

“Then please go to your rooms, and we . 
will eat in half an hour. The apparatus is 
ready. You will hear the continuation in 
the journal that I wrote.” 

With rather confused heads the scientists 

went to their rooms. 

«- # « 

Elsa Dorn had likewise slept through the 
night and was in her room the following 
morning, at the time the gentlemen were 
beginning their sightseeing. She was some- 
what depressed. After Mrs. Helling had 
bade her good night, she had been alone. 
She was vexed at Bob, who did not Bother 
about her. In front of her room was like- 
wise an exit into the roof garden, which 
seemed to cover the entire city, but the door 
^as closed. 



She would have liked to see something 
and to find out about the activity of this 
city. There was certainly life here, even 
if it was perfectly quiet about her. There 
was not a sound. No machines could be 
heard. No one was visible on the roof. 
She could imagine that she was alone. , A 
plane passed, but not even the propeller 
made a sound. 

Finally, at about eight o’clock, when she 
was already becoming uneasy, looking anx- 
iously at the doorless walls and feeling her- 
self a prisoner, there appeared on the glass 
plate, which was also in her room, an in- 
scription: “The car, please!” 

Now the wall opened, and the vehicle of 
the previous day stood before her. 

In a few minutes she was in an office. 
She could not judge where it was located. 
Before her stood a tall slender man. She 
knew that this was Mr. Cook. He looked 
keenly at her for a long time. “Well ! 
You are Miss Dorn?” 

, “Yes, I am.” 

“I know about you. After today you 
will take over the mail service, do you 
hear? Receiving letters, registering them, 
sending them, is your work. Mrs. Helling 
will show you everything. Beginning to- 
morrow you will work alone. This eve- 
ning go to Prof, Weigand for a blood test 
and record. There are eight hours of work 
a day. Recreation is in the evening. The 
pay is one hundred dollars a_ month. 
Thanks!” Cook had finished and sat down 
at the desk, without giving Miss Dorn an- 
other glance. 

She stood in confusion, not daring to ask 
questions and yet not knowing at all what 
she was to do now. 

Then someone behind her said: “Please!” 

She looked around. There was no one 
in sight, but the same word now stood in the 
glass plate of the vehicle. She entered, the 
door shut, and away she went. She felt 
rather ill at ease in all this. 

Then she came to a large room. There 
was a desk at which a whole system of tubes 
ended. In the next room she saw a great 
number of typewriters busily at work, fin- 
ishing lines, putting in new sheets of paper. 
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without anyone tending them. At the 
large desk sat Mrs. Helling. 

The latter did not look up but simply 
nodded to her and said hurriedly, “Come 
here and see how it is done. In the work- 
ing time I cannot look up, the machines 
will not permit me.” 

Elsa stepped closer and was convinced 
that she would never understand and learn 
what was done here. And was §he to attend 
to a*ll this herself the next day? Every- 
thing was quiet here. The machines oper- 
ated perfectly noiselessly, only on the dif- 
ferent glass plates stood words which light- 
ed up and disappeared again. 

% 

An Intruder 

T he men had again taken tl^^ir seats in 
their common room, adjusted the lamp, 
and fastened under it the second of the 
booklets which Cook had given them. To- 
day Mr. Van Rhyn did this as naturally 
as though he were adjusting a radio loud 
speaker. 

At once there again appeared picture 
and inscription: 

CONTINUATION OF THE FOUNDING 

OF SANTA SCIENTIA 
THE JOURNAL OF BOB WHITE 

We have been on our island for two 
years, and everything is acquiring a differ- 
ent appearance. As the result of the great 
conference, in which the plans of the dif- 
ferent gentlemen were discussed, we real- 
ized that the establishing of adequate light 
and power was supremely important. 

Prof. Weigand was excused and allowed 
to go on with his work. The rest of us 
placed ourselves under the orders of Eber- 
hard Romer and Otlomar Goldner. We 
made our way into the interior of the great 
volcano. Step by step our dynamite 
charges opened the shaft into the depths, 
and then we bored the tunnels. 

It was dangerous work. Thousands of 
brave miners have met their death from 
chokedamp, but we were boring into a 
mountain in which the volcano was still 
alive, while vapors rose from cracks and 
splits. Now Weigand also had to help. 



We caught the gases in bottles while w? 
advanced, always wearing masks of course^ 

Weigand had to analyze the gases. Ac- 
cording to his findings Grotefendt had to’ 
prepare pipes which would not be attacked 
by these gases, doing this in our hurriedly 
erected foundry. 

Then came the day when we had to flee. 
The hot vapor shot toward us in a thick 
stream. It was well that we were provided 
for this by wearing clothes which protected 
us from the heat. 

The pipe is laid. The other chinks in 
the mountain have been closed by a special 
cement. Now our pipe is like a horizontal 
chimney; quite regularly, almost like clock- 
work, the hot vapor of the volcano belches 
out to us. The air is completely spoiled. 
We have bored into this devil’s kitchen and ' 
must now constantly wear our gas masks 
and breathe artificial oxygen. 

Those were evil days, but now everything 
is arranged. The great distillation plant 
which Vetter and Goldner have established 
takes up the poisonous vapor. The differ- 
ent constituents, according to their chemical 
composition, sink into the retorts and pro- 
vide us with chemicals. The purified 
steam, which stilly possesses high expansion 
properties, operates our dynamos. We 
have light! We have electric power! 

Again two hundred Chinese coolies have 
come. They are here to crush the lava und- 
er Romer’s direction and to mix it with 
the vast quantities of manure coming from 
the tortoises. They are old inhabitants of 
the islands, and we live generally on their 
meat. 

Meanwhile Grotefendt is making the great 
hoisting apparatus intended for conducting 
the sea water over the entire island and 
keeping moist the virgin soil which we are 
preparing. At the shore great salt works 
are set up, which first lake the saline con- 
tent out of the water. We are beginning to 
make the first planting, because our workers 
want t.p eat. 

We need machines, many machines, for 
we want to begin work at many places. 
We now have one hundred and fifty white 
foremen and mechanics; six of them, very 
intelligent people, are married and have 
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Aeir wives with them. Besides we have 
three hundred Chinese coolies. They are 
very industrious and easily suited, and they 
are not concerned with what we are doing 
Jiere. Their number varies, because we 
keep them only a short time and replace 
them by others, so that they may not learn 
our affairs. 

Now we have built a treasure chamber, a 
vault blasted deep in the rocks. It lies 
where later on the central house of our city 
is to stand, and it is so placed that it does 
not interfere with the construction. 

We have had an adventure which gave 
us cause for thought. We needed money. 
Cook and I climbed into the Inca grotto. 
When we were returning from it, we thought 
we heard footsteps nearby. Now there is of 
course an electric connection in the large 
grotto where Alesius died. I turned the 
switch, and when we looked about, we saw a 
negro, who had wedged himself into a crack 
in the rock and was staring at us, A negro! 
How could a negro get to Santa Scientia? 

The fellow did not reply to our questions. 
He seemed to understand nothing of Eng- 
lish, not to mention German. It perplexes 
us how he reached the island. We took him 
out with us, took our eyes off him a mo- 
ment, and he had vanished. We have 
searched the entire island, but there was no 
trace of him. 

Of course the island is not so large that 
one person could not be found by nearly 
four hundred others. We thought that per- 
haps he might have come over the ocean in 
a boat, but that would have been simply 
impossible, in view of the great storms pre- 
vailing at the time. He must have a cave 
somewhere, in which he lies. Perhaps he 
is the cause of the disappearance of some 
of our food lately. In that case we unjust- 
* ly suspected our coolies. It is a pity, but 
we must keep guard. Still, what great dan- 
ger could one single negro cause us, and 
many persons can certainly not be living 
here in caves! 

The transfer of our treasure is completed. 
The vault looks like the fabled treasure 
chamber of Haroun A1 Raschid. The gold 
ingots are piled up high. In special boxes 
Me the jewels. There stand strange jugs 



and pots, fantastic weapons, and costly neck- 
laces, just as the Inca art made them cen- 
turies ago. A splendid museum ! We shall 
use only the gold and the loose stones. 

Mr. Moller was here and appraised ev- 
erything, while I made the list. It is a 
mighty treasure. It is incredible, what 
quantities of gold and other precious met- 
als, what innumerable jewels, are piled up 
here! 

The Inca grotto, in which the stone 
Alahualpa now sits on his throne without 
his treasure, we have closed up by a plate 
of iron. Before our grotto are mighty 
vault-doors imbedded in concrete. We 
must also be on guard against the Chinese. 

CHAPTER X. 

The Disaster I 

* 

T he negro was here again and saw us 
carrying the gold ingots. Suddenly 
we saw him standing not far beneath us, 
and as we gazed he disappeared again just 
as quickly, as though he had sunk into the 
ground. I hear that the Chinese are telling 
stories of horrors on the Island. It is still 
a mystery to us where the fellow lives. 

Now we are going to construct the city. 
The plan is ready, and we only need to de- 
cide the type of construction. We have 
only a few serviceable stones here, and we 
shall not use them at all. We shall have 
iron shipped to us in great quantities; Isa- 
bella is to be made of iron and glass. 
Romer has discovered that we have great 
amounts of silicic earth here, from which 
excellent glass can be made. 

It is well that we have among the mech- 
anics young Helling, who worked several 
years with Schott in Jena and has an exact 
knowledge -of the manufacture of the new 
glass, which allows ultra-violet rays to pass 
through. It is also well that we have all 
our chemicals furnished by our volcano. 
Now we have ordered a million machines. 
Daily the ships moor at the reef and unload 
with curious sailors crowding the decks. 
Then on calm days we have to bring our 
property to our island in small motorboats. 
Moller has spread the rumor that some- 
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where in the ocean he wants to build an ar- 
tificial island as an intermediate port for 
airships. People laugh at that and think 
him crazy, but they pay no heed to what 
goes on. Nobody notices whether the big 
packages contain concrete blocks or mach- 
ine parts. 

We are celebrating a festival of victory. 
Now we can work, for everything we need 
has been brought to us. We have not only 
earth but everything else for the manufac- 
ture of glass. 

Will our new city be beautiful also? 
Though we live in a practical age, we real- 
ize that all that is really practical can also 
be beautiful, simply because it fulfills its 
purpose. The plan which Otto Schultz 
has designed and drawo in many colors is 
certainly beautiful in its way. He did not 
work it all out himself; Crete Helling, the 
young wife of one of the engineers, helped 
with it. What is better work for a woman 
than the display of good taste for a practi- 
cal cause? 

Our prosaic city will resemble one from 
a fairy tale. We shall color the glass wails, 
ehosing green, red, and blue glass and all 
sorts of pastel shades. There is a purpose 
in that also. Elizabeth Muller, also a young 
wife of an engineer, now assistant to Prof. 
Weigand, has made a deep study of psycho- 
logy and the influence of colors on the 
moods of people. We shall provide the 
houses in which the work rooms are to be 
placed with red glass. This stimulates the 
nerves. Living rooms will be light yellow 
or milky white; rest rooms will be blue, for 
blue lessens the nervy tension. Green, quiet 
green, is suited for mercantile offices. 

Our city is also to be healthful. It is to 
have more pafks and green expanses than 
any other city and at the same time save 
space. Therefore all houses are to be of 
the same height. All roofs are covered 
with thick loam and gardens and parks are 
put there. The streets are all bridged over, 
so that the whole city surface at the height 
of the tenth story forms a single great gar- 
den, in which we place artificial brooks, 
ponds, and fountains. 

We shall build a few important buildings 
higher — such . as hospitals, homes for the 



aged, schools, and hotels. Then these, al- 
though they wilF form the eleventh and 
twelfth stories, will look as though they lay 
on level ground in the park. In the center 
of each roof will rise a slender four-corner- 
ed glass tower, which will pour over the 
park a bright light softened by the colors 
of the glass. 

fci the central point, before the govern- 
ment building, we shall have a great open 
square for public metings, of course* at the 
height of the pedestrian streets. It will be 
cooled naturally by beautiful waterfalls. 
The water from the roof fountains and the 
artificial brooks which flow through the 
roof park will rush in cascades over ter- 
races of glass. We dwell upon the magical 
effect of these waterfalls, which we can 
illuminate as we like. The water is finally 
collected and flows again to the stream which 
feeds our electrical machines. 



T his is to be the appearance of Isabella, 
when it is finished. Now our workmen 
are staking out the surfaces, while the great 
glass factories are being erected. In the 
iron foundry on the coast preparations are 
being made to produce the iron girders, the 
beams of aluminum alloy, and the other nec- 
essary construction materials. 

It is splendid to be able /to create things 
in their entirety and work with clear healthy 
minds and strength. 

We have gone through the worst days 
possible for us. We were as though para- 
,lyzed and thought it was all over for us. 
During Saturday evening the horrible thing 
happened, something so terrible that we 
could not adjust ourselves for days. It was 
an earthquake, really not a bad one but only 
a subterranean shock, which terrified us for 
a moment. Such little shocks happen fairly 
often in our neighborhood and have never 
done any serious harm. 

This time also everything was all over in 
a few minutes, but these minutes ruined us. 
Our electrical power plant stopped. Sud- 
denly the light went out and the power fail- 
ed. At first we thought it a temporary 
disturbance. The earthquake might have 
deluged the machinery with some stones. 
But when we investigated, we found the 
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hiachines were all in order. But the hot 
breath of Uie volcano, which had puffed 
through the pipes in regular beats like a 
giant heart, was gone. The Volcano was si- 
lent, the steam power had ceased. We were 
in dumb horror. The electric light and 
electric power were gone. Our fields were 
bound to dry up, for the suction machines 
which conducted the sea water to them no 
longer worked. Ouc work was at a stand- 
still, even our motor boats could not have 

s 

their batteries charged. 

We stepped up on the hill to look out. 
Had the volcano disappeared? Impossi- 
ble! The power which lived underground 
in the mountain and the steam which used 
to force its way out had had their course 
changed a little. The steam would have to 
come out somewhere. 

Although we were acquainted only with 
those which Alesius had discovered before 
us, we knew that the whole island was a 
network of such' old volcanic passages. 
Were there not perhaps other such caverns 
beneath us? At any moment the ground 
beneath our feet might begin to rock. An 
abyss might open up and swallow the be- 
ginnings of Santa Isabella in a glowing sea 
of lava. 

Mr. Cook cried out: “There!” 

We looked where he pointed. On the 
sea, not far from us, a fire was blazing up. 
“A burning ship!” someone shouted. 

How did a ship get so near our shore? 
How had it got on fire? How could we 
helpless ones give 5ny aid? 

Romer waved both his arms. He had 
run to the sheet iron shack and fetched the 
telescope. “That is no ship! That is a new 
volcano!” 

He had hardly said this, when a gigantic 
column of fire rose apparently from the 
waves, a dark red column of fire, in which 
white hot points swirled up as in a pyro- 
technic display. In the next moment this 
} column was already spreading out like a 
palm tree^and everywhere the glowing mass- 
es were falling into the foaming sea. There 
must have been great compressed glowing 
bodies, nevertheless filled with gas, for as 
soon as they struck the water they exploded. 
They flew around as little white hot missiles, 



like fragments of grenades, and fell to earth 
even close to us. 

We fled. Shrieking and burning fire- 
works on their own account in their super- 
stitious terror, to lessen the anger of their 
gods, the Chinese coolies ran up the slope 
which led to the great crater, which we had 
called Mt. Atahualpa and in whose peak the 
Inca grave is located. We followed, then — ■ 

Midnight. We stand high up on the 
mountain. Now we at least know that there 
is no danger threatening here; that no erup- 
tion is to be feared; that the infernal sub- 
terranean forces have chosen another path, 
and Santa Isabella is saved from destruc- 
tion. 

A magnificent and fearful spectacle, the 
formation of a volcano ! We needed no 
telescope; we knew that the volcano had 
come into being on the little reef of Santa 
Roca, not far from our island. Alas for 
the poor tortoises and iguanas that lived 
there! The crater had risen up. Increas- 
ing from second to second, there rose from 
its midst a tall white hot column, a tower. 
It rose, was played around by yellow, green, 
and blue flames, and burst at the summit 
and plunged down. Floods of lava poured 
over the edge of the crater with a ruddy 
glow and flowed into the boiling sea. 

How splendid this sea was! We could 
see plainly its play of colors in the light 
of the devil’s torch. Yellowish foam dashed 
up high, as though the water were scream- 
ing from painful burns, but then came a 
deep azure stretch of calm waves, and only 
further on were the liigh billows again pro- 
duced by the earthquake in the absence of 
any wind. 

Reconstruction 

T he whole night long we stood in 'silent 
consternation. Slowly the first vehe- 
mence of the volcano seemed to be lessen- 
ing. The column vanished, plunging into 
the ocean with millions of tiny sparks, with 
a volley of explosions. 

When morning finally came, when the 
first rays of early red blended with the col- 
ors of the fire-spitting mountain to make 
an incredibly splendid symphony of colors, 
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the reef was entirely changed. A cone had 
risen up, over whose edge the lava was now 
slowly flowing down. By day the pillar 
of fire was changed into a palm tree of 
smoke, which now stood seriously and calm- 
ly above the newly made volcano. 

Romer turned to us. It had actually ^>een 
hours since we had exchanged any words. 
“The danger is over for us.” 

“But our electric power is gone.” 

Vetter nodded. “It was certainly an er- 
ror to build on things which are so transi- 
tory and whose duration we cannot judge. 
We will at once set to work with all our 
might to complete the second power plant, 
which is to use the waves of the sea. Ebb 
and flow will always remain.” 

We climbed down, and the Chinese col- 
lected about us. The great barracks in 
which they lived lay in ruins. They had 
been destroyed during the night by the glow- 
ing projectiles. We must change our plan; 
we must build the city of Isabella on the 
other side of the island, where it cannot be 
struck. We should be cowardly and un- 
worthy of our lofty task, if we let ourselves 
be intimidated now. . . . 

We have made a discovery: a spring has 
broken through the rocks, a fresh mountain 
spring. We do not know how long it will 
flow or whether it is merely the outflow of 
an inner chamber full of water or something , 
of the sort, but we at least have water, and 
wc are digging cisterns and saving it 

Today is very hot. Since our water raiser 
has failed, which formerly provided cool- 
ness, and since the tropical sun is reenforced 
by the fiery glow of the volcano, it is hard- 
ly bearable. 

While the Chinese are going to work und- 
er the guidance of the engineers to put to- 
gether hastily the turbines of the new power 
plant, which is to use the ebb and flow; 
and while Mr. Cook is going over to Cabo 
Martino, the reef enclosing our harbor, to 
see whether anything has been destroyed 
of the machines and supplies there, I am 
making a tour of inspection with Prof. 
Weigand, 

It is natural that our first stop is the old 
Inca cave in which Alesius died. The 
earthquake, which did not seem very ser- 



ious to us, must after all have been quite 
severe. The shaft which the engineers had 
driven into the cave is filled up. In return 
however, the little crater bay, where we 
formerly had to dive, has become an en- 
closed lake, for falling rocks have raised 
the height of the bar and the sea can no 
longer get in. The whole lake is covered 
with the bodies of animals, strange bizarre 
forms, fish from the depths of the sea, which 
were hurled up from the bottom of the cave 
lake. There is now a natural entrance in 
the rock; we no longer need to dive. 

There is a boat on the shore. We push 
it into the water, take our lanterns, which 
we must use sparingly, because we have no 
way of charging their batteries until the new 
power plant is completed, and cautiously 
go to the new opening. 

The cave is completely changed. We 
have probably always been in great danger 
when we climbed up in the shafts, for the 
rock was more brittle than we assumed. 
A great deal must have fallen down, for the 
lake in which the deep water fish made their 
lanterns shine is filled up. This explains 
the fact that the flood wave, which arose 
because of the shock, cast their bodies out. 

The shafts have disappeared. A giant 
block of stone has covered the entrance to 
the Inca grotto. It is well that we stowed 
away the treasures; now the entrance to 
where they used to be is perhaps blocked 
forever. 

But the grotto is much, much bigger. It 
is a mighty subterranean lake. Now that 
soft sunbeams are entering, it reminds one 
of the much larger grotto of Capri, 

It will be the problem of our mining en- 
gineer Romer, who is also a capable geolo- 
gist, to determine whether new falls of rock 
are to be feared. If not, this lake can afford 
us great pleasure, and I have my own plans 
for it. 

W E leave the grotto. Close before the 
entrance sits the giant iguana. I 
fancy that it is the same one which one 
greeted Alesius and which he took for a 
good omen. While Weigand with tremb- 
ling hands is collecting the cast-up wonder- 
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f«l fish of the lake for his investigations, I 
return to the others. . . . 

I again pass over a half year. We have 
already had two anniversaries of the day 
which brought us all to the island. We have 
lost months through the earthquake, and we 
had to use all our power to make the new 
electric plant. It is completed. Now it 
will never fail, especially since the new 
volcano has become a regular but slowly 
operating valve for the subterranean forces. 
Also our plantings, which were drying up in 
those days, have long since been restored. 
Now we are building our city. 

The buildings are beginning to rise, and 
already we can lay the concrete slabs on 
our foundations of stone blocks and our 
iron floor frameworks mounted on them. 

We have done well to get the young en- 
gineer Helling. He is building the city 
under the guidance of Schultz. It is ridi- 
culous, one man building the city! To be 
sure, that means that a head architect con- 
trols a number of hundred workmen, but 
here it is to be taken literally; Helling 
and twenty helpers are building the city, 
together with their iron assistants which 
Crotefendt has invented; 

The iron girders lie piled up in the proper 
order. An iron arm of a crane sinks down, 
seizes in its claws one 6f the girders, weigh- 
ing thousands of pounds, swings it aloft, 
and places it at the right spot. At once, 
apparently automatically, a riveting mach- 
ines comes to it, up at a dizzy height, and 
rivets the girder fast, while at the same 
lime the crane is bringing up a new gird- 
er. It is an incredible maze of wires, mov- 
able cranes, devices constantly rising high- 
er by a screw motion, and electric cables. 
Over the whole thing, as though on radio 
lowers, there hangs on masts the mighty 
.searchlights which illuminate everything. 

The entire shore of the island is a gigan- 
tic construction site. Far down under the 
earth runs the tunnels, while trucks running 
on rails automatically convey out the debris 
and throw it into the sea. Of course even 
this is done according to accurately drawn 
plans, for out of this debris wc are making 
a breakwater, which is later to enclose the 
real harbor which we must some day have. 



Often when I stuid on the hill at night, 
it seems to me as though all this were not 
reality but the fantasy of a night of fever. 
Yet all* goes on according to definite rules 
and laws and is only the work of ingenious 

men. ( 

* 

CHAPTER XL 
The Crisis 

B esides Helllng the twenty newly ac- 
quired young Germans are at work. 
Under their guidance, under the finger pres- 
sure with which they operate keys almost 
like those of a typewriter, the buildings are 
rising up. The iron arms are building the 
iron city themselves, and to them it is all 
one whether or not the sun’s rays are blaz- 
ing down upon their work. They know no 
hunger or thirst or weariness. 

When the whistles blow at evening, Otto 
Muller and twenty other mechanics relieve 
Helling. Gigantic searchlights blaze forth, 
and the work continues during the night. 
Even these searchlights would not be need- 
ed, for the accurately adjusted machines 
would work in the darkest night; only the 
human eyes which observe their work re- 
quire light. 

At the same time other machines are ac- 
tive. The vitreous earths are continually 
fetched in great amounts from the wastes 
and are blended together.- They are then 
cast in great plates, colored, and polished. 

All the panes of glass in Isabella are of 
the same size. Cranes hoist the panes into 
the ready rectangles of steel and set them 
up; the machines then putty them. In obed- 
ience to the commands of the electric key- 
board the double glass walls arise with the 
cooling spaces between. 

Under the hands of all these iron arms 
the construction is growing visibly. Per- 
fectly regular the house blocks rise. The 

4 . 

gla^ walls are added to rooms, the ceilings 
of concrete slabs stretch across, and finally 
bridges span the future streets. At once 
other cranes carry up earth, which has been 
chemically changed from unfertile soil to 
rich loam, and at last sowing machines roll 
across the new garden land. 
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Gravel walks come into being under the 
guidance of the two engineers’ wives, who 
are busy as gardeners. From numerous 
pipes streams of water are beginning to fill 
basins and cascades with joyous life, while 
diligent Chinese hands are planting shrub- 
bery and palms. 

Everything is happening exactly accord- 
ing to the prearranged plans and in the 
greatest quiet, for each citizen works with 
only the carefully devised machines as- 
signed to him, and these are silent work- 
men. 

Thus the city grows, for which everything 
is on hand except the inhabitants. 

The shaft under the new central building 
has long been completed. From it a tunnel 
has been advanced to the sea soast. Here, 
a few hundred meters below the surface of 
the water is an artificial cave, in which Mr. 
Grotefendt, the rapid transit expert, has set 
up his machines. They are connected by a 
further shaft with the melting furnaces up 
on the short. From here he has extended 
his floating tube out into the sea for the 
reception of his railway. . , . 

It is splendid in Santa Scientia. This 
creative life everywhere! And while the 
houses are being finished here, yonder the 
crops are beginning to thrive. And out on 
the sea boats with divers are struggling to 
connect up the parts of the tube forced out 
of the pressing machine with their hawsers. 
It is wonderful to look into the shining eyes 
of all these people, who day by day will see 
their bold thoughts become reality. . . . 

Our city is completed, and our plans at a 
turning point. We must have people; our 
previous system no longer suffices. It is 
useless to have only ten or twenty persons 
come to us annually. 

Among the first immigrants are people 
from all lands. That in itself can do no 
harm. America has proved that a good new 
race can result from a veritable mixing of 
all races, especially if they come with intel- 
ligent heads and sound bodies. But we 
must be careful for the police authorities 
are very keen to spy on us. The cards 
which our pilots used to send in Frisco 
draw people no longer. And if we should 
venture to seek women and children in the 



same fashion and make them disappear, we 
should be considered the worst kind of 
abductors. 

S OMETHING must happen, something 
great, which will get us past this crisis. 
But what? For the first time there is fail- 
ure of our thoughts, which are only trained 
. for technique and machines. It is a great 
pity, but our splendid city, which is a cen- 
tury ahead of the whole world, is wasted. 

Is this good news? Moller has written 
from Frisco and sent us some German pa- 
pers. A German expedition is on the way 
to our part of the world with a number of 
noted German scholars. There is a great 
danger for us in this, because the report 
states that they are to study the air currents 
on the west coast of South America. Ger- 
man scholars? They must not be lost, they 
must not discover our secret, but they must 
also not return home in failure. 

We have discussed the question. These 
German scholars must become acquainted 
with our work, and we must, as it were, sub- 
ject ourselves to their judgment. Can we 
invite them openly? No, no other country 
must suspect anything as yet. They must 
become our guests without wishing and 
knowing it. . . . 

We have received another report. A 
German criminologist named Schliiter is en 
route to discover what has become of the 
Germans who vanished previously. . . , 

An airship just brings us the news that 
the expedition has sailed from Frisco on the 
piivate yacht Nightingale, which belongs to 
a man from Chile. This Dr. Schliiter has 
also gone on board. Now is our opportun- 
ity, now we must see whether we can bring 
them to us. . . . 

A fearful hurricane is raging on the sea. 
The yacht has fared ill. We kept observing 
it from on high by planes, at heights where 
the storm no longer rages. 

Our planes have succeeded in getting 
somewhat lower. We have a report that 
Will Becker, one of our best mechanics, 
was fortunate enough to be hired in Frisco 
as a machinist on the Nightingale. The 
yacht uses electric power. We are sending 
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out a great Zeppelin which has all requisite 
apparatus on board for our plan. 

The Zeppelin is floating in the calm air 
above the ocean. It has succeeded in using 
its powerful storage batteries to make con- 
tact with the Nightingale. The yacht no 
longer obeys the will of its officers and is 
subject to the distant control of our Zeppe- 
lin, which must bring it to the band of rad- 
iation surrounding Cabo Martino. 

A giant wave has hurled the almost 
wrecked yacht through our hydrogen bar- 
rier. Now it is in perfectly calm water 
and so close to land that it obeys our long 
distance control machine in the rocks of 
Cabo Martino. 

The Zeppelin returns. Bob White sets 
out for Cabo Martino to receive our invol- 
untary guests. We are afraid that they will 
be angry at the violence we have shown 
them. We hope we can soon conciliate 
them. 

« * « 

The journal is ended. The gentlemen 
arise. 

“This is indeed an explanation, but one 
that only a giant brain can actually com- 
prehend.” 

“At any rate, 1 am thankful to these 
giants.” 

“To think that you should say such a 
thing, colleague Ortler!” 

“This is, if we may generalize, simply the 
technical and scientific future of the world.” 

The door opened, and Bob White stood 
before them. “Have you finished read- 

• O’’ 

mg? 

“We would not believe what we have 
heard, if we had not seen the city with our 
own eyes.” 

Van Rhyn was deep in thought. “Who 
built the apparatus which allows us to see 
al the same lime as it reads aloud?” 

“Mr. Vetter, of course.” 

“He has taken away from me my life’s 
work. Does all that depend on selenium 
cells?” 

“No! That was not possible. Yon see 
that the books are in very thick print and 
that the letters almost resemble those used 
for the blind. A special construction of 
the lamps causes the writing to cast shadows 



on a sensitive plate inside the apparatus. 
Remarkably delicate cells of a substance 
still more sensitive then selenium, which 
your colleague Vetter will explain to you, 
are so arranged that electric currents are 
released by those shadows which interrupt 
the light on the surface. 

“These again produce radiations which 
make it possible by their oscillations to 
convert the w'riting into sounds and make it 
heard in the loudspeaker. All in all, this 
is simply a further development of the radio* 

It is a very beneficial invention, especially 
foi^ our hospitals. There indeed we have 
the same apparatus with head-phones, and 
it is possible for each patient to have any ^ 
book he wants read to him in this way, 
without his being tied down to the fixed 
program of a radio station and without one 
disturbing another.” 

Van Rhyn nodded vigorously. “Yes, if 
one only has time, money, and an undis- 
turbed place to meditate!” 

“That is just our aim. We now' ask you 
gentlemen to think over what you have 
seen. Tomorrow we shall once more take 
you through all that we have made. Then 
Mr. Cook requests your judgment and your 
opinion.” 

Bob White, the only one aside from Weig- 
and who had spoken with them, while the 
other creators of this marvel remained mod- 
estly in the background, bowed and left the 
room. The scientists remained for a long 
time earnestly exchanging opinions. 

Conspiracy 

D isorder was again prevailing in the 
republic of Puitu. The aged presi- 
dent, Ronaldo Ferreira, who wanted to imi- 
tate the great Porfirio Diaz of Mexico, had 

conducted an iron rule. Conditions had 

% 

been better under his control, but as is often 
the case, the debts of the little state threat- 
ened to become enormous. The attempts 
which the President had made to get Ameri- 
can money brought with them the danger 
of giving the control of the country to the 
United States, as had already happened in 
most of the smaller South American coun- 
tries. 
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A s^ong opposition party had developed, ^They and their German cronies. Whi^ 
which wanted to unseat Ferreira. With are they doing there? What is the mys- 
great gesturing it cried its watchword: “Pui- tery? What is the meaning of their allow- 
tu for the people of Puitu and not for the ing no one on their island? What are these 
foreigners.” puzzles? I know more than anyone. They 

They were mostly fanatical young men are dangerous people. God knows what 
with revolutionary inclinations, some of goes on there. The league of Nations would 
them persons who, being deep in debt, have to interfere, but — ” he laughed. * “I 
wished a revolution less for reasons of pat- think we will help ourselves.” 
riotism then for profit. Joao Ferreira, the “They own the island. You know that 
son of the president, a young man of un- when there were such rumors once the gov- 
bridled ambition and adventurous temper- ernment made an investigation. Now the 
ament, was the soul of malcontents. island has been sold to them with all it con- 

In a little country house outside the sea- tains.” 
port of the state, the conspirators assemb- ‘^Because my father is an old doddering 
led. Among their leaders was especially man.” 

Don Christobal, a gifted young man and Christobal shook his head. “First we 
the chief secretary of the president. The want to learn what is going on there on the 
little back room, in which the pretended island.” 

gambling club used to gather, was closely Joao nodded. “I will fetch the man who 
covered with curtains, and it was night. will tell you.” 

Don Joao stepped toward his friends. He went out and immediately returned 
*‘An important message ! ” with a negro, who was dressed in a fine mod- 

Christobal was impatient. “Time is ern suit and spoke fluent Spanish. “Now 
pressing. If we do not make a prociama- answer again all questions! Who are 
tion, unseat the president, and act quickly, you?” 

all is lost. In two weeks the gentlemen “My name is Sam, and I was cook on the 
from Washington will be here. If Fer- airship in which Prof. Alesius was once 
reira is still president then, we will fare wrecked on Iguana Island. Then I volun- 
like Nicaragua and Panama and be only larily remained on the island when the pro- 
vassals of the Uniter States.” fessor was saved. My wife stayed with , 

Another interjected, “And suppose we do me.” 
make a proclamation? What is the use? “Why did you remain behind?” 

Have we money enough? Can we work “I wanted to get the Inca treasure which 

magic? What is the use?” . the professor had discovered.” 

Don Joao stepped to the center. “What “Did you see it?” 
if I have the money?” 

“Millions?” itfT WAS in the cave of the mummy. I 

“Countless millions.” X saw the gold bars and the quantities of 

The others laughed. “Where are they?” jewels which were heaped around the throne. 
“My own father has given them to an Then in the years of wretchedness I tried 
American. They are on the Iguana Is- vainly to get into the cave. The earthquake 
lands.” filled it in. My wife died, and I remained 

“The fabulous Inca gold? Nonsense, alone. I could not leave the place of the 
my dear fellow!” treasure, and I hoped that a ship would 

“No nonsense.” come. I would have told the captain and 

“Have you seen it?” made a deal with him. But nothing came. 

“No, but I have someone here who has I lived on turtle meat and iguanas. Day 
seen it, who was present when those slave after day I looked for the entrance to the 
dealers, those new filibusters, carried it off grotto, but I did not find it.” 
in great heaps.” “The treasure does not exist?” 

“Jhe Americans?” “Then — five years ago — a yacht came. 
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stood on the shore hidden behind bushes 
saw them land. They were Prof Ale- 
us, a tottery old man, and two Americans, 
saw them dive into the crater lake by the 
ore. They disappeared for hours, and 
en I saw them come back again, the two 
f them, carrying the dead professor in their 
; 8 . 

“They went away. I was glad. But I 
as a fool and thought they had found noth- 
ing. Then the Americans came back with 
six other people. They blasted a hole in 
the mountain. Again they were gone a long 
lime, and then they came back with the Inca 
jewels in bags and in their arms. They 
founded a settlement, remained on the is- 
land, and I saw with my own eyes how they 
carried down loads of gold and jewels and 
stowed them in a treasure vault. 

“They are rich, they have millions. They 
are dangerous men who steal people and 
bring them to the island. Who knows what 
they have in mind? But I listened to their 
talk. They were stupid and did not know 
that I knew every bypath on the island and 
could disappear when I wanted to. I took 
what I needed, and one night when there was 
a storm, I stole a motorboat and fled. They 
will think the storm destroyed it. I sailed 
by compass. The sea was quite calm. I 
steered east, because I knew that the coast 
could not be far. I met another ship, a 
steamer. They thought I had been ship- 
wrecked and took me on board. So here I 



am. 
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The Conspiracy Ripens 

OW did you come to Don Joao? 
the negro was asked. 






“Chance brought me to this house. 
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sane impression, certainly not that of a 
madman or a liar. 

“Please wait outside while we take coun- 
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^1 want the treasure on the Incas, which I 
have watched over almost ten years on that 
lonely island. I want it or at least a part 
of it. I will not give it all up to anyone 

else.” 

The man created throughout a sincere and ripe, and then we shall glide in the night 



sel. 

The negro was led out, and then Joao 
asked, “What now?’^ 

A Scotchman, MacGonnor, a soldier of 
fortune who had recently come to Puitu, 
shrugged his shoulders. “An immediate ul- 
timatum to the government. The sale is 
invalid. This man swears that Cook, when 
he talked Puitu out of the island, knew of its 
wealth. It was deceit, and 

Joao interrupted him. “Why? What 
does it benefit us, if my father now repairs 
his error? Listen, gentlemen, listen friends; 
how does it help us? 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“We ourselves must act. Is Puitu happy, 
as long as my father is still president?” 

“It lies under the yoke of the tyrant.” i 
We shall make it happy!” i 

Loud applause. “Ourselves at least.” 
“Well then!. For ourselves the millions, 
the power, and Puitu!” 

“But how?” j 

“How many while people are there? 
“There may be fifty, but only six besides 
Cook and his secretary White are leaders. 
Sam knows exactly.” 

“And then?” 

“Of these six only the four engineers are 
to be feared. They know nothing of us, 
and for years they have peacefully con- 
sumed their booty. They are not even ac- 
customed to post guards. We are twenty 
brave men, determined for anything. We 
will sneak out to the island. We already 
have enough money to hire a seaworthy 
yacht.” 

“Do you think they do not guard the is- 
land? Thus far every ship that even ap- 
proached the island has been turned away 
by their notorious remote control system.” 
“Every ship that they noticed. We shall 
not go to the island but anchor at the 
of Saff Salvador, which is not far from Santa 
Scientia and still belongs to Puitu. Let 
them think, if their electrical systems de- 
tect us, that we want to catch fish! There 
we shall wait until Sam tells us the time is 
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over the quiet sea, then land and remain con- 
cealed by day, and attack the American 
and his secretary. We shall become mas- 
ters of the island. 

*‘What do we care about the others, when 
we have the treasure ! Let them be happy in 
Isabella! Sam knows what he is about. 
In a few hours of the night it can all be 
over. If they wake up, if they defend 
themselves — still the Chinese coolies are not 
soldiers, and all the fifty whites are not even 
three to one against us.” 

The young men surroulided Joao enthus- 
iastically. The plan was discussed, and 
Sam was recalled. “Do you want to guide 
us?” Purposely they addressed the negro 
as “Senor”. 

“What do I get?” 

“How large is the treasure?” 

“Many hundred millions.” 

“You get a million, when it is in our 
hands.” 

The plan was briefly presented to him, 
and he grinned. “I guide. It is not at all 
hard. I think they have no weapons there 
but shotguns, and the Chinese fear me as an 
evil spirit which has often terrified them, 
when I went ‘requisitioning’, as they say in 
war. I have been making war on them for 
five years.” 

“Stand up everyone! Swear, gentlemen!” 
Joao became solemn and serious. “Swear, 
gentlemen, to tell no one of our plan and to 
keep the secret!” 

“We swear.” 

It was late at night when the young men 
went home, purposely singing loudly and 
pretending drunkenness. Sam had to stay 
with Don Joao, so that he might reveal noth- 
ing, even by chance. 

The next morning notable news could be 
read in the Guayaquil newspapers : The 
yacht NighUngide^ in a very miserable con- 
dition, had been towed into the harbor by a 
steamer. It could only be assumed that the 
captain, his officers, and the four men of 
the crew, who bad been found on board com- 
pletely exhausted, had lost their reason. 
The things that they told were entirely too 
incredible. 

The matter of the hurricane was certain- 
ly true, but nobody believed the yarn about 



a lodestone mountain which had attracted 
them. Besides that there was the landing 
and disappearance of the six scientists. 
Afterward the yacht was supposed to have 
wandered about for days and due to the 
breaking of the rudder, to have lost its pow- 
er of being steered. Finally it had been 
sighted by the steamer, which had taken it 
in tow. 



commander 



T he port commander shrugged his 
shoulders. “They have lost their rea- 
son — or else they have marooned the expe- 
dition somewhere and basely deserted it.” 
A telegram was sent to the owner of the 
yacht at Santiago de Chile. Van Breeken 
and his men were taken to the hospital, but 
they were guarded like prisoners. 

Only Don Joao and Christobal, who were 
sauntering on the shore together, were of 
another opinion. “The captain is right. 
The six Germans have disappeared into the 
mantrap of the American, like the others.” 
“Then we will do a good deed in saving 
them.” 

“At worst there are six old profe^ors^ 
more, if they make common cause with the 
others.” 

“Now be quiet, we are on the street! 
Come to my house, senor! My friends are 
all assembled.” 



My friends are 



“For bills on the 
liana Islands,” he 



They walked silently together until they 
had reached the lonely building, in which 
the eighteen other conspirators were sitting 
around a roulette wheel and having the 
balls rolled. Joao, who felt his position as 
leader and future president of Puitu, be- 
came formal. “You are gaming, gentle- 
men?” 

MacGonnor laughed. “For bills on the 
future millions of the Iguana Islands,” he 
explained. 

“They belong to the state of Puitu,” was 
the answer. 

There was a general laugh. 

“We are patriots and care for our father- 
land. We are sacrificing those eight men, 
because our duty demands it.” 

“Hello, old man! You shall play presi- 
dent, but the money will be divided.” 

“Let us say half and half, half for us. 
That is, I as father of the idea get threH 
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shares, each of you one; the other half be- 
longs to Puitu.” 

“The whole belongs to us!” 

“We are risking our lives!” 

“We need no guardian!” 

Christobal stood in their midst. “Gen- 
tlemen, we are dividing the skin of a lion 
which we have not yet killed.” 

“Christobal is right! First the money, 
then the division!” 

“When?” 

Even Joao was again calm. “First one 
of us must go to Santa Sci^njia, as the men 
call their robber city. We have discussed 
everything. Don Christobal shall be the 
une. As secretary of my father he can gain 
entry as a sort of ambassador from Puitu,” 
“Not Christobal!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he makes common cause with 
YOU. Dra'wing lots shall decide!” 
Christobal was indignant. “I force my- 
self on no one.” 

“Then draw!” 

% 

They drew lots, and it fell to the Scotch- 
nan MacGonnor. 

“I am going.” 

“But how?” 

“That is my lookout. I start out today, 
first I am going to Frisco. There I have 
friends and can see what to do next.” 

“Do as you please! If we do not hear 
[fr -m you in a week, we shall draw again, 
«horwise we simply hold our tongues.” 
f Joao again became formal. “Gentle- 
men, we will now separate and not come 
tijgether again imtil I give the signal agreed 
on. The government must think that we 
are perfectly quiet. The opposition must 
l‘‘ silent. You all know: in the next two 
weeks, before the United States envoy ar- 
' rives, it must all be done.” 

The conspirators parted. The same day 
ihe Scotchman MacGonnor took a plane 
f'»r Frisco. 

' The Land of Joy 

IfT' HE six scientists formerly of the Night^ 
I 1 ingale, who had by now completely for- 
Uolten their reason for coming to this part 



of the world, were sitting at breakfast, and 
Bob White was again with them. 

“Gentlemen, you have seen that we have 
made a sort of watering place about the 
great clinic of Dr. Weigand. We have 
named it ‘Alesia’, after our great professor. 
Now we propose to you that you go there for 
twenty-four hours, so that you may think 
over everything in peace. First we will 
make another tour through the factories.” 

“Agreed.” 

They went, of course, by means of the 
travelling chairs, once more to the lower 
rooms of the building. Naturally the four 
lowest stories were without natural daylight. 
Yet they were well lighted. The light did 
not come from any sort of lamps but rad- 
iated indirectly from the grooves under the 
arched ceiling. There was a perfect im- 
pression of natural daylight prevailing here. 

“That is just the trouble about an illum- 
ination which comes from a definite glow- 
ing body: the eye is needlessly strained by 
looking into a source of light. You see 
that here too, according to the kind of work 
to be done, we have variously colored panes 
before the sources of light. These colors 
are to act on the nerves of the workers. 
Likewise there are the measuring appara- 
tus, giving at every moment the exact com- 
position of the air. Those devices are of 
course not here but in the air regulating 
station. 

“A man sits there — later it may be a girl 
— and has nothing to do but observe the 
different air measurers and by simple move- 
ments of levers regulate the access of ozone 
or the ventilators which remove the bad air. 
Here we avoid the mistakes made elsewhere. 
If you go into some ballroom, you will soon 
suffer from great heat, tobacco smoke, and 
consequent cramping of breathing. Our 
system on the other hand assures that th# 
air is everywhere and always kept to a com- 
position" which is pleasant and healthful, 
whether thousands of persons are in the 
roomer whether it is empty. You cannot 
imagine how bad air wears out the lungs!” 

“Then you use huge quantities of artifi- 
cial oxygen?” 

“Not at all; merely a system of pipes 
which take away the bad air, pass it through 
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An explosive outrush of purple vapor hurled them backward. 

“Now!'^ George whispered. 
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A RATHER pretty girl was seated across 
from George Cleland, on the other 
side of the aisle. They were in the rear 
compartment of the gigantic, four-motor^ 
Fokker passenger plane, just taking off from 
the Alhambra field at Los Angeles, for the 
three-hour flight to San Francisco — or 
rather, to meet as weird and astounding an 
adventure as ever be- 
fell human beings. 

George was returning 
to his office in San 
Francisco, and to his 
engineering work after 
• summer’s vacation. 

He watched the girl 
with interest as the 
steward handed her the 
little package of ab- 
sorbent cotton with 
which to -stop her ears 
against the oppressive 
roar of the motors. 

Clearly it was her first 
long flight. Her smooth 
cheeks were flushed 



flushed with excitement. Gray eyes shining. 
She wore a dark green traveling suit, neat 
and trim. The body beneath it seemed to 
be neat and trim, ^too; athletic and well- 
developed. She looked like a co-ed. He 
remembered that the University at Berke- 
ley would open in a few days, and sup- 
posed that she was flying up to attend it. 

Two other men were 



were 

with excitement; her 
shining gray eyes 
looked up quickly to 
see what the other pas- 
sengers were doing 
with the cotton. 

Her eyes met 
George’s. She smiled 
at him a little, accept- 
ing him as a compan- 
ion in the adventure of 
ibe flight. He grinned 
instructing her to 
twist the soft cotton 
into cylinders, and fit 
them into her ears. 
She smiled her thanks. 



T he world of our senses y 
we are coming to learn, 
is not actually the world 
that exists in reality. What 
the real world may he, hoe 
have no means of knowing. 
Even' our laws of nature 
are the product of our sen- 
sual observations, and may 
be fraught with as many 
errors as our other con- 
ceptions of the universe. 

Einstein has introduced 
into our scientific thinking 
an almost limitless vista of 
new worlds. Since every- 
thing is relative and noth- 
ing absolutely real, concep- 
tions of other dimensions 
existing side by side with 
our own take on more of a 
semblance of probability. 
Those other dimensions 
may not be expected to be 
like our own world, they 
may be strange beyond all 
imagination. 

Mr. Williamson is admir- 
ably fitted * to deal with 
such bizarre worlds. His 
fluent, picturesque style 
conjures up instant im- 
ages of strange places, and 
in the present story he tells 
us of a world that the im- 
mortal Edgar Allcm Poe 
might have created. 



rear 

with 



sitting in that 
compartment 
them — the great plane 
did not have a full 
load and four of the 
seals were empty. Fac- 
ing George was a slen- 
der, meager, little, 
man, whose black suit 
was polished with 

He wore enor- 



thick-lensed 



wear, 
mously 
glasses, and his face 
was narrow, pinched, 
bird-like, so that he 
gave George’s imagin- 
ative ?nind the sugges- 
tion of a grotesque, 
goggle-eyed monster. 

Presently he leaned 
forward, however, with 
the tnap of the route 
that the steward had 
handed him, introduc- 
ed himself as Howard 



Cann, said 
owned a 



that he 



goods 



dry 

store in Oakland, and 
asked George to help 
him locale the observ- 
atory which, according 
to the map, should be 
in sight on Mt. Wil- 
His voice sound- 



Already the great 

plane had rolled across the field with ever- 
increasing speed, powerful motors thunder- 
ing, had left the ground to rise easily 
through the low, gray fog, into the brilliant 
sunlight of the August morning. 

George liked the girl. She was pretty. 
Soft brown hair, glistening with ruddy 
lights, tastefully arranged. Bright face 



son. 

ed thin and bird-like, 
above the unceasing roar of the motors. 

George pointed out the silver domes and 
towers shimmering on the crest of (He 
mountain, in the bright August sunlight. 
Cann nodded his thanks, and bent over the 
map again. 

The other man was sunk sullenly into a 
seat facing the girl, George did not like 
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him. His clothes fitted his bull-like form town of Maricopa, which lay a little to th 



loosely, grotesquely, 
face was black with 



His 



heavy- jowled 
short stubble of 



beard. From beneath a disreputable cape, 
pulled low over his forehead, he was star- 
ing at the girl, rather to her discomfort. 

His ferret eyes were black, shifty. George 
noticed that he swept the compartment 
watchfully with them, at intervals, always 
resuming his annoying gaze at the girl. I 
wouldn’t like to meet him on a dark night, 
thought George. 

T hey had been up a little less than an 
hour when the astounding catastrophe 
took place. 

The little, spectacled 
man who said his name 
was Cann had persisted in 
his high-voiced questions. 

George had pointed out 
to him the San Fernando 
and Santa Clara valleys, 
and Tejon Pass, and Le- 
bec. They were just com- 
ing across the last gray 
mountain range, over the 
southern tip of the great 
San Joaquin Valley. 

The air had been 
smooth, though the ship 
seemed to rise and fall 
with a slow, almost reg- 
ular motion. The girl 
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had seemed to be enjoy- 
ing her flight immensely, peering out of the 
windows with a lively interest. Once or 
twice, to George’s pleasure, she had leaned 
over to watch when he was pointing out 
something of interest on Gann’s map. 

Once she had asked some little question. 
Her voice, above the mighty, overwhelming 
roar of the four great motors, had seemed 
clear and pleasant. George began, to re- 
gret that the flight and their companion- 
ship must end in a few short hours when 
the great plane glided down to the Alameda 
airport, across the bay from San Francisco. 

But the plane, and most of her passengers, 
never reached Alameda. 

George happened to be peering out when 
it occurred, trying to locate for Caun the 



left, and ahead of the plane. 

The air before the ship was suddenl 
hiled ^ith a blinding purple light, ai 
though a great shell had burst, releasing 
vast volume of incandescent violet vapor, 
moment before, the sky had been clear 
The purple cloud appeared suddenly, as i: 
from thin air. 

Its diameter must have been many mile: 
extending from the ground into the cloud 
less sky above them. The great plane wai 
plunging almost at the cdfiter of it, ani 
far loo close for the pilot to turn aside. 

George thinks, however, that the shi 

was suddenly tilted up, al 
the last instant, as if th 
pilot had attempted t 
zoom above the purpl 
cloud. But it was only 
moment after* the cloud 
appeared that they struck 
it; the tragedy was oc- 
casioned by chance, not 
by any want of skill — 
and no display of skill 
could have averted it. 

But as they pierced 
through it, George saw 
the purple cloud con- 
tract swiftly. It became 
a great, smooth-surfaced 
sphere of violet-rec^ radi- 
ance. Then, somehow, it 
semed to flatten, become 
thin, until it was only a disk of red-blue 
light. 

It became a circle of purple flame, a 
hundred yards and more in diameter — 
we can judge its size only from George 
Cieiand’s guess based on that quick glimpse 
of the amazing thing. A disk of amethy- 
stine fire, hanging in the air, with the great 
plane plunging away from its center. 

A long, dreadful instant went by, after 
George knew that they had crashed through 
it. He had time to wonder what it was, to 
wonder if it could be only some trouble 
with his eyes, then he realized that others 
could see it for Cann shrank back from the 
window and clutched at his arm. 

Without a soimd or a vibration, they had 
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passed through the purple disk, into a flood 
of crimson light! 

George was dazed. 

One instant, the blue sky was above and 
the green-blue fields beneath. The next, 
they were flying at some crazy angle be- 
neath a sky that was red, plunging toward 
the foot of a precipitous cliff of jet-black 
rock. 

The cloud of purple had been like a gate 
to another world. They had flashed through 
it, into another plane- of existence that 
seemed to lie co-existent with ours, yet more 
distant than the Andromeda nebula. To the 
science of a few decades ago, such a thing 
would have been incredible. But Einstein’s 
relativity, with its four-dimensional contin- 
uum, with its destruction of the old con- 
ception of space as an absolute dimension 
brings it much nearer to understandable 
phenomena. And it is confidently trusted 
that the implications of the incident nar- 
rated here will result in a farther modifica- 
tion of the changing theories of relativity. 

The plane was hurtling toward the base 
of a rugged, towering wall of grim black 
rock, which had suddenly appeared beyond 
the purple disk. A crash was inevitable. 
The pilot had time only to bank the ship, 
causing it to strike the ebon cliff obliquely 
instead of head on. 

George was stunned by the crash. 

His last recollection was- of their plung- 
ing flight toward the sheer, soaring wall of 
black rock, of the attempting turn that had 
failed to save them, of the splintering 
crashes and the merciless bruising shock 
of the collision with the mountain. 

The Land of the Scarlet Sky 

M emory did not return at once, as 
he recovered. He found himself ly- 
ing in the bottom of a dark, cramped place, 
with a soft human body beside him. A 
hoarse voice, evidently that of the bearded 
man, was muttering curses, while heavy 
feet, apparently belonging to the same in- 
dividual, were carelessly trampling George’s 
legs. 

Then George caught the acrid odors of 
burning paint and gasoline. 



His memory returned. He knew that the 
plane had crashed into the black mountain 
wall, that it was wrecked and in flames. 
The soft body against his was that of the 
girl. And it was the big man who was 
trampling on the others. 

George tried to struggle up, pressing a 
hand to his head to try to stop the dizzy 
pain, to clear the faintness from his vision 
and the ringing noises from his ears, to 
sweep the misty clouds of pain from his 
mind. 

A suffocating breath of flame came from 
the forward part of the ship, where the 
blaze had evidently started. 

The fuselage was on its side, George saw. 
The door was above them. And the big, 
bull-like man, walking upon their bodies as 
carelessly as if they were sacks of grain, 
was struggling to open the door. 

Suddenly there was a sha*-^ snap, as if 
he had broken a lock with the strength of 
his great, heavy hands. A moment later the 
door was thrown back, revealing the sky 
above, crimson, dark and sullen, red as if 
deluged in blood. 

For a moment the strange scarlet sky was 
in view. Then tliick masses of black smoke, 
touched with flickering, lurid yellow 
flames, floated across it. George heard the 
increasing roar of the confllagration. 

He tried to struggle to his feet, still rub- 
bing his throbbing head. 

“Thanks, Mister,” came the hoarse voice 
of the giant, mockingly. 

The huge man placed one heavy foot on 
George’s shoulder, while he was still on his 
knees, sprang forward. He clambered 
through the door in the uppermost side of 
the side. 

George was sent crashing to the bottom of 
the compartment again, under the force of 
the ruthless kick. 

Choking black smoke, so hot that it sear- 
ed his lungs, was filling the little space 
when it struggled up again. The roar and 
crackle of the flames was growing swiftly 
louder. A black and yellow canopy of 
smoke and flame was rolling above the 
door. 

Still his head throbbed with dull pain; 
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hifi thoughts were slow, confused; he reeled, 
his knees buckled uncertainly. 

“Not much time, now,” he muttered. 
“Guess they are all gone, in the front part 
of the ship.” 

He bent beside the girl, lifted her with an 
efifort, fighting to control his shaking 
knees. She was conscious. 

“What’s — matter?” she whispered in a 
slow, uncertain voice. 

“Plane smashed,” he said. “Burning. We 
must get out! Able to help? Do your 
best, but we have time.” 

“I’ll try,” she murmured through white, 
compressed lips. 

He lifted her in his arms. She grasped 
the side of the door, he pushed her up. She 
- scrambled through it. For a moment she 
darkened the opening. Then she was gone 
from sight. Smoke and fire were still roll- 
ing over the opening. 

The forward part of the plane was al- 
already an inferno. White heat drove down 
the aisle. Blinding, blistering smoke swirl- 
ed into the compartment. Gasping for 
breath, tears streaming from his eyes, per- 
spiration running from bis skin under the 
scorching heat, the engineer stood still a 
moment, to recover from the ediausting ef- 
fort that had been required to lift the 
girl through the door. 

A choking groan came from beside his 
feet. 

He bent, wiping the tears from his smoke- 
blinded eyes, distinguished the linop little 
body of Gann, lying in a little heap in a 
corner of the compartment, sprawled over 
the back of a seat. 

“Poor Gann can’t,” he muttered in grim 
horror, as he began the very serious task of 
lifting the inert body through the door above 
him. 

I N ever denser volumes, the smoke was 
pouring into the compartment, blinding, 
suffocating. Tears were streaming from 
George’s eyes, so that he could hardly see 
the bright square of the door above. The 
hot smoke seemed to dry and scorch his 
throat and lungs. He coughed, strangled. 
Sweat was pouring from his body; the heat 
was almost intolerable. 



And he was still daaed and groggy from 
the blow that had stunned him when the 
great plane crashed. His head throbbed with 
leaden pains; his ears rang queerly; his 
thoughts were slow, confused. But he did 
not hesitate in beginning the grim task of 
saving the little man who had questioned 
him so persistently in his thin, bird-like 
tones. 

Fighting the heavy inertia that tugged at 
him, George lifted the limp body and thrust 
it up toward the door. It was a terrific 
task. Some malignant demon seemed to be 
pressing back against him. His aching 
muscles relaxed, despite the fiercest effort 
of his will, the unconscious man fell back 
into his arms. 

Georpe bent, sucked in a deep breath of 
the cooler air that hung in the bottom of 
compartment, and raised himself, thrusting 
the body of the little man up again. At last 
his arms straightened; the still body was 
outside, lying b^ide the door, atop the 
fuselage. ' 

A blistering longue of lurid yellow flame 
licked through the compartment, up through 
the open door. George gasped and stran- 
gled from the hot breath of it. He felt hair 
burned from his head, felt the bare skin of 
his face and hands scorched. 

Reeling from exhaustion and the linger- ' 
ing effects of the blow he had received when 
they fell, he bent for another gasping in- 
halation of the still breathable air in the 
bottom of the compartment. Then he stood 
up, grasped the sides of the door, leaped, 
and struggled to draw himself through it. 

Burning smoke swirled up about him. He 
strangled, tried to hold his breath. His 
muscles cracked. The effort semed almost 
beyond him, in his weakened condition. 
And an infernal river of smoke and flame 
seemed pouring across above the door. He 
shrank back from it. 

Then he saw Gann’s inert hand, still 
hanging in the door — glimpsed it through 
streaming, smarting eyes. He had to get 
out, to save the little man. 

With a fast fierce effort, he swung himself 
up, got his feet upon the edges of the door, 
straightened up in a blast of sm()ke and 
flame. In a moment he had snatched up 
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Cann again, and leaped, blindly, desper- 
ately, into space. 

He came down on bare, hard rock. The 
smoke was still blinding, he could feel the 
beating radiation of heal from the inferno 
which he had just escaped, but he was out 
o{ its intolerable area. 

Gasping in great breaths of the cooler air, 
he dragged Cann over the rock, to where 
the heat was bearable. He dropped his 
limp burden, still drawing fresh air into 
his tortured lungs, and wiped his smarting 
eyes. 

An amazing world he saw, when he was 
able to open his painful eyes. Half of it 
was hidden by the dense clouds of smoke 
and the lurid curtains of yellow flame that 
leaped from the blazing wreck of the plane; 
but in the half that he saw was matter 
enough for wonder and amazement. 

The sky was red, intensely crimson, dark 
and oppressive. Like a dome cut from a 
monster ruby, and lit with a dull, sinister 
light from beyond. It was unbroken by 
cloud or sun or star. A pall of scarlet 
glcom, sullen and terrible. 

Beneath the lowering, crimson sky was 
a barren waste of black rock. It resembled 
obsidian, without the glassy luster of the 
volcanic glass. It was a dead, dull black, 
somber and unrelieved by any gleam. It 
did not even reflect the angry fire of the 
scarlet sky. 

It seemed that they were at the bottom of 
a vast pit or abyss, for sheer black preci- 
pices, like that against the fool of which 
the plane had crashed, rose about them in 
a rugged wall, leaping up to inconceivable 
.heights. 

George estimates that the diameter of this 
crater or pit must have been ten or a dozen 
miles, and he thinks the cliffs that ringed 
ii must have been fully five miles high. No 
"levations of this abruptness are found on 
ibe earth, though several are to be observed 
'**pon the moon. The walls of several lunar 
ring-craters rise vertically for several miles. 
Tliis abyss appeared to be of similar for- 
mation. 

The floor of the pit was a rugged, tor- 
tured wilderness of black rock, cracked and 
fr-ured, pitted with innumerable chasms. 



thrown up in miniature peaks, twisted into 
grotesque fantasies of lifeless black stone. 

George saw no tree, no bird or insect- 
no living thing at all. 

He had no time to wonder at it, then. He 
merely swept the weird horizon of scarlet 
sky and stupendous dull black cliff with a 
single glance, and turned back to the burn- 
ing plane. 

An Explanation 



w 



HERE was the girl? 

when he 



She had been 

her 



helped 
Had she been able to 



conscious 

through the door, 
reach a safe distance from the flaming ship? 

He heard a faint cry, and found her lying 
on the ground, several yards from the burn- 
ing ship. She had been able to slip from 
the upper side of the fuselage to the ground, 
to stagger away a few steps before she col- 
lapsed. 

George carried her out of jJie smoke, and 
placed her beside the still inert body of 
Cann. 

She was still conscious, but weak and 
dizzy, suffering from concussion. 

“Where are we? 
sky looks red. 



she whispered. “The 
And these black mountains 
— ^they are so high!” 

“I don’t know,” George said. “We’ll 
think of that after a while. I was almost 
wondering if I wasn’t seeing things. But 
we have a patient here to look after,” 

He bent over Gann’s limp body. 

“Oh!” the girl cried suddenly, with pain 
in her voice. “You are all burnt! Your 



face, and your hands! 
us out!” 



You stayed to carry 



“What else could I do?” George asked. 

“There was another man that didn’t stay,” 
the girl said . “He trampled all over us, and 
then climbed out and left us to burn.” 

“Wonder where the kindly fellow is?” 
George said. He looked about them, over 
the rugged, desolate wilderness of twisted 
black stone. 

But George paused to wonder again at the 
eldrich landscape spread out before him. 
The barren, lifeless waste of burned and 
tortured black rock. The mighty cliffs that 
plunged up beyond it— higher than any 
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earthly mountains, so high they seemed un- 
real. They were nightmare mountains; 
cruel, looming crags from some drugged 
dream. Their rugged faces swept up far 
toward the zenith, surrounding the horizon. 
George had an unpleasant sense of oppres- 
sion, as if those lofty, ebon walls were 
crowding them, «mothering them. 

And above the black peaks the sky was 
crimson, red as clouds of blood-mist, red 
as a dome of ruby lit with dull, sinister 
lights. It was lowering, gloomy, oppressive 
as th§ bald, looming walls— it shone with 
a dark and sullen glare. 

The red of blood. The red of horror. The 

red of death. 

George Cleland was frightened by it — 
though he took care not to show the girl 
his fears. He dropped his gaze from the 
fearful wonder of the new world, and re- 
sumed his slow examination of Gann’s body. 

The little man was still unconscious. His 
clothing had been scorched and torn. His 
thick glasses were lost, and he looked oddly 
different without them — small and weak, 
like a child, or perhaps a crippled bird. 
His right upper arm had been broken. 
George pushed up %the sleeve to examine 
it. On the skin was the blue print of a 
man’s heel; the bull-like man who sat op- 
posite the girl had stepped on it, breaking 
the bone. 

George straightened the limb, and tried 
to set it. But he could find nothing satis- 
factory to use for splints. There seemed to 
be no tree or bush — or any living thing at 
all — in the wilderness of black rock, from 
which he could get a splint. But during his 
search he made a curious discovery. 

The barren waste of dead black stone was 
scattered with huge green crystals. Clear 
and transparent, as if cut from monster 
emeralds. 

In shape, they resembled snow-crystals, 
as seen through the microscope. Six-pointed 
stars, with a delicate, symmetrical fret- 
work, never the same in two crystals, be- 
tween the points. But they were far huger 
' than snow-crystals. Three feet from point 
to point. They were usually three or four 
inches thick. The first one that George dis- 
covered, lying in a deep crack in the black 



rock, not far from where the plane had 
crashed, weighed about twenty pounds. He 
is unable to make any suggestion as to the 
material of which it was composed, though 
it seems that it must have crystallized in the* 
air, and fallen as a snowflake falls in our 
world. 

While George was working over Gann, the 
girl told him somethir^ of herself. 

“My name is Juanita Harvel,” she said 
“Dad has a fruit ranch near Los Angeles. 

I was going up to Berkeley, to the Univer- 
sity. I was to graduate this year — but my 
prospect, right now, aren’t very good.” She 
smiled a little. Then soberly, “Where can 
we be?” 

“Your guess is as good as anybody’s,” 

George told her. 

/ 

4 you think — ” she asked, and paus- 

JL/ ed oddly, “do you think that — we 
could be — dead? The plane smashed. It 
may have killed us all.” 

“Not a bit,” George cried. “For myself, 

I feel very much alive ahd real — especially 
where the skin was cooked so it’s coming 
off!” He grinned painfully. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry for you!” Juanita 
cried. 

“That’s all right,” George assured her. 
“It won’t make much difference, if I’m dead. 
And if I’m alive. I’ll get well. We can 
cook up some sort of theory to account for 
it all. I suppose you’ve heard about the 
so-called Fourth Dimension?” 

“Yes,” I’ve heard about it,” she admitted. 
“But as for understanding it — ” 

“There’s been a lot of bunk written on 
the subject, but nobody seems to know much 
about it. Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
however, introduces a fourth dimension, ^ 
which is not different in any way from the 
three other dimensions we know. He says 
that to an observer on a different planet, 
the fourth dimension, or part of it, might 
appear as a spatial dimension; and one 
of the dimensions that appears spatial to 
us, would be, for him, partly or wholly the 
fourth dimension. 

‘HJf course, I may be putting an intepre- 
tation on his work that he would not a^ 
prove. He devised the hypothesis of the 
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four-dimensional continuum, or ^space-time* 
I as it is more generally called, to account for 
known facts. He was not interested in other 
worlds that might lie beside our own, bil- 
lions of light years distant in our space, 
but touching the eartbin the fourth dimen- 
sion. 

“The plane, you know, flew into a circle 
of purple light that appeared suddenly 
ahead of us. It may have been a sort of a 
gate to this other world, through the fourth 
dimension. This planet may be so far dis- 
tant in space from our own world that it is 
i*i another universe, yet touching it in the 
fourth dimension.” 

“How could that be?” Jaunita asked in a 
puzzled tone. 

“I don’t know whether' I can explain it 
very clearly. But a favorite method in such 
discussions is to form an analogy in di- 
mensions of a lower order. Suppose we 
were two-dimensional beings, with length 
and width, but no thickness. Suppose our 
world were on the surface of a sheet of 
paper. And suppose this planet were on 
the other side of the sheet, just opposite. 

“Being two-dimensional beings, we could 
not conceive of the third dimension, which 
is the thickness of the paper. We could 
not know of the other world so near, nor 
could we reach it except by going around 
the edge of the sheet. 

“But suppose somebody stuck a pin hole 
in the paper, through the two worlds on 
opposite sides. Then we might blunder 
through, into a new world outside of our 
knowledge, just as the plane flew through 
that purple cloud into this strange place. 
So we must have fallen through a hole in 
the fourth dimension!” 

“And what can we do about it?” Juanita 
asked. 

“I don’t know. My theory may be the 
bunk, anyhow. But there was evidently 
some phenomenon, either of natural or arti- 
ficial cause, which swept the plane through 
the ‘continuum’ from our world, to this. It 
may happen again. We must watch. If we 
see it happen, we may be able to find the 
cause, and manipulate if to act in reverse* 
to take us home. A slim chance, but ouf 
best bet!” 



It was not very long before the flames 
of the wrecked plane died away. Only a 
mass of bare, blackened metal was left, 
scattered with charred bones. When the 
wreckage was cool enough, George found 
some traps of metal in it which he used 
as splints on Gann’s broken arm. 

The little man remained unconscious. 

For a very long time they stayed there, 
near the wreck — they did not know how 
long. George had lost'^ his watch, and 
Juanita’s had been broken. There were no 
days in this weird world, no sun. The 
somber, angry crimson of the sky did not 
change, no luminous object appeared with^ 
in it. 

They grew thirsty, for there was no wa- 
tei to be had. They felt the pains of hun- 
ger, They reeled with weariness, and dared 
not sleep. But the physical hardships, at 
first, were more endurable than the mental 
torture. 

They were in a strange world, absolutely 
foreign. It seemed that chemical and phy- 
sical processes here did not always follow 
the same course as on their own earth. 
There was no s]in — only the sullen gloom 
of the crimson sky. No living things ex- 
cept themselves to break the terrible mono- 
tony. 

Blood-red Rain! 

T heir minds struggled for an explan- 
ation of it all. How had they come 
here ? Was there any chance for escape? 
What was the meaning of the red sky? of 
the huge green crystals that scattered the 
stony wilderness? Of the inconceivably 
colossal black mountains? 

The air was neither cold nor hot, its tem- 
perature remained constant. Faint radiation 
of heat, as well as light, seemed to fall from 
the somber scarlet sky. George suggested 
that the higher atmosphere was filled with 
some radioactive gas. 

Gann never recovered consciousness. Nor 
did he die of his hurts. He was murdered. 
It came about in this way. 

They must have been in the fantastic 
world of the adventure for many hours, for 
both George and Juanita were suffering 
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keenly from hunger and thirst. They were 
still watching beside Cann. During those 
long, lonely hours, they had talked a great 
deal. They felt drawn together by a pow- 
erful sympathy, as if they had long been 
friends. 

Both of them were startled immeasurably 
by the bullet. They had been waiting there 
a very long time, anxious, alert, waiitng. 
They had been fearful of unknown dangers, 

fearful of the weird life that this world 

\ 

might possess, fearful even of the dead, end-, 
less silence. 

The bullet came whining angrily past 
them. It struck the sheer face of the black 
cliff behind them with an explosive plop^ 
and showered them with line fragments of 
broken rock. 

George started uncontrollably. Juanita 
half screamed, clapped a hand to her lips, 
and apprehensively grasped the engineer’s 
arm. 

“What is it?” she gasped, 

“Sounded like a bullet,” he said, uneas- 
ily. “Suppose the inhabitants of this world 
have firearms?” 

“Look!” she whispered suddenly, in a 
strained voice. “Something moving!” 

She pointed out across the cragged wilder- 
ness of dull black rock. Following her 
slender arm, George glimpsed a dark object 
slowly rising into view behind a twisted 
black boulder. 

A little wisp of bluish smoke floated up 
beside it. They heard a crashing report, as 
another bullet sang past them and thudded 
against the precipice behind them, scatter- 
ing bits of shattered rock, 

“A man!” Juainta cried. 

George saw that it was. A human head, 
covered with unkept black hair and a thick 
stubble of black beard. A human body 
rising behind it, grimy, clothed in tattered 
garments. It was the huge, sullen indi- 
vidual companion of their voyage. 

“Why, it’s an old friend!” George whis- 
pered. “The man who admired you so 
much in the plane!” He grinned grimly. 

“What does he mean, shooting at us?” 
Juanita cried. 

“Guess it won’t hurt to ask him,” George 
said. He raised his voice, and shouted at 



the man. His tones came oddly shrill and 
strange from his dry throat. 

“What do you want?” he called. 

The man did not reply. But he left the 
shelter of the black boulder and stalked cau- 
tiously toward them, a huge, terrible figure, 
a pistol 'ready in his hand — a heavy auto- 
matic. 

“What’s the idea, shooting at us?” 
George shouted again, in a shrill, thirst- 
cracked voice. 

“I’m dyin’ for a drink,” the huge man 
growled back. “No water in this damn 
place! I’m thirsty as hell! I’ve got to 
drink! Blood!” Again and again, as he 
ran toward them, he repeated the word in 
a voice that had become almost a scream. 
“Blood! Blood! ' Blood!” 

“He’s crazy!” George muttered. 

Cann still lay unconscious on the bare 
black rock. When the huge man, charging 
down upon them, was thirty yards away, he 
shot again — into the body of the unconsci- 
ous man. George saw the body jerk with 
the bullet’s impact. 

“Oh!” the girl cried out in horror. Then 
whispered, “Let’s run! We can’t do any- 
thing!” 

George took her hand; they ran off along 
the foot of the Cyclopean wall of dull black 
stone. They were weak from thirst and hun- 
ger and weariness; their bodies semed very 
heavy. And the black rock over which they 
fled was so cracked and twisted, pitted with 
yawning chasms and broken with peaks and 
boulders and hummocks, that real running 
was impossible. Many times they stumbled. 
They leaped, and crawled, and climbed — 
jumped bottomless cracks, crept across nar- 
row ledges, clambered up cliffs and boul- 
ders. 

T he huge maniac shouted at them to 
stop, but they paid no heed. He fired 
at them twice. The bullets screamed past, 
and ricocheted among tjie black summits 
before them. 

“Down!” George cried. 

He leaped into a deep traverse crack in 
the black rock, between two massive, twisted 
summits, helped Juanita down beside him. 
They were out of the big man’s sight. Swift- 
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ly, they stumbled on, down the narrow 
ravine. 

Half an hour later, when they had cov- 
wed perhaps five hundred yards, they came 
up to where they could see the lunatic 
again. The huge fellow was bent over what 
was left of inoffensive little Cann, tearing 
at his body like a hungry wolf. 

Horrified, they stumbled on again. 

Long hours — tortured ages — crept by. On 
and on they drove themselves. A man and 
a woman lost in an alien world. Sick with 



fear. Tortured with thirst. 



Weak from 
Driven on 



hunger. Reeling from fatigue, 
b)' the horror of what they had seen — one 
human being rending another like a raven- 
ing beast. '' 

They did not travel many miles. For 
they were weak. And the wilderness of 
black rock was incredibly rugged, twisted 
into fantastic, sharp-edged masses, carved 
with wild, volcanic energies. 

The Cyclopean cliffs still hemmed them 
in, an impassable barrier, inconceivably 
lofty. Grim precipices leaped sheer half 
way to the zenith, all about them. Those 
mighty black cliffs were terrible, oppressive, 
like the stone walls of some ancient prison. 

The scarlet sky still gleamed above the 
jagged summits of the ebon cliffs, with a 
dark and sullen glare, changeless, monoton- 
ous. There was neither day nor night; no 
sun nor moon nor stars ever broke the 
monotony of grim, forbidding crimson twi- 
light. 

It was a long time after they had left 
the sight of the wreck, when the red rain 
fell. Memory of the hideous orgy of the 
maniac already seemed faint to George; it 
had become unreal, a fantastic horror so 
far past that it did not matter. 

Huge red drops began abruptly to fall 
from the crimson sky. 

But they were not water that could be 
drunk — the laws of nature, or at least the 
chemical composition of the atmosphere, 
seemed to have been different on that weird 
world. 

The great drops, red as blood, were at 
least a foot in diameter. They came thud- 
ding down with terrific force, scattering the 
waste of black rock. They did not spat- 



ter. They remained lying about, in spher- 
oids shaped like drops of mercury — but 
larger than footballs! 

George and Juanita sought shelter in a 
cave, beneath a sloping ledge of dull black 
rock, while the weird rain was falling. 

The ground was by no means covered 
with red globules. George estimates that 
no more than two or three fell on every 
hundred square yards. 

“Must be some new chemical, with an 
enormously strong surface film,” George 
speculated. “Mercury forms round drops 
like that, or water dropped in fine dust. 
But these drops are huge, compared to 
those. Atmospheric conditions here must 
be quite different to what they are on earth. 
You remember those big green crystals 
we’ve been finding. They must be a sort of 
snow, that falls here. Some chemical cry- 
stallizing in the air, and falling as snow 
falls on earth — ” 

“There’s one!” Juanita cried. 

She pointed from under the sheltering 
ledge of dull black rock. A broad, rugged 
ravine lay before them, a deep, cruel scar 
that bore witness to the cataclysmic birth 
of this alien world. On its farther slope, 
fifty yards away, was a glitter of green, 
standing out against the dead black of the 
rock. A huge, six-sided emerald crystal, 
sparkling and brilliant, like a snow crystal 
tinted green and enormously magnified. 

Another of the riddles of this strange 
world. 

Hours went by. The enormous red drops 
widely scattered still thudded down from 
the sky. The wanderers could see several 
of the puzzling scarlet spheroids. Suddenly 
George noticed that those they watched were 
dwindling in size. 

“Look!” he cried. “They’re going away. 
Evaporating, I suppose. Must be some red 
gas in the sky, which condenses and falls, 
as rain does on earth. And they evaporate, 
to form clouds again.” 

It was not long after that an amazing 
phenomenon took place. A falling red drop 
happened to strike the green crystal that 
Juanita had pointed out. George chanced 
to be watching the green formation specu'- 
latively when it occurred. He heard the 
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crashing explosion, saw a vast cloud of 
luminous purple vapor rise, as if some vio- 
lent chemical reaction had taken place be- 
tween the scarlet spheroid and the emerald 
crystal. 

The great burst of shining red-violet 
vapor rushed up as 
smoke of a bursting shell. It formed an 
enormous cloud. The cloud of purple con- 
tracted swiftly. But then it seemed to form 
an immense disk, which they viewed oblique- 

ly. 



suddenly as the white 



Nearing the End 

A FEW seconds went by, as they watch- 
in astounded wonder. 

Then the purple disk contracted swiftly 
and vanished. 

George broke their silence with an ex- 
cited cry, which came queerly through his 
dry throat. 

“The purple circle that came in front of 
the plane looked just like that!” he cried. 
“We have seen the gate to our world opened 
again — I am sure of it — ” 

“There’s a bird!” Juanita broke in. 
“See!” 

She pointed to a little gray sparrow, flit- 
ting uncertainly from where the purple disk 
had vanished. It circled aimlessly, rose in a 
wild, bewildered flight, became a little 
brown speck against the sullen crimson sky 
and vanished .... 

“Yes,” George said slowly. “The bird 
came through it. A sparrow from our own 
world! It blundered through just as the 
plane did. I wonder — ” He fell into silent 
speculation. 

“You wonder what, George?” Juanita 
asked. 

“I must think, dear!” 

He patted her hand. A little hand, thin 
from starvation, red with cuts and scratches 
gained in their long struggle through the, 
desert of wild black rocks. 

Feeling a faint thrill of pleasure at the 
“dear”, she fell silent, and sat watching him 
with cool gray eyes brightened with a faint 
light of hope. A long time went by, while 
the engineer remained silent, immersed in 
thought. The red rain stopped. 



“We might try it!” he said suddenly. 
“There’s no way of telling whether it will 
work the other way. We are pretty likely 
to kill ourselves in the experiment. But 
it’s better to take a pretty big risk than end 
our days here, eh?” 

“You mean — ” Juanita cried tremulous- 



ly. “You mean — there’s a chance to get 
back home?” 

Her gray eyes were wide with excitement 
and sudden hope. 

“A chance,” George said. “A bare chance. 
But heller than staying here until we die 
for want of food and water.” 
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‘What is it?” she cried. 

We can find one of the green crystals, 
of course, and dump it ohe one of the red 
drops. There ought to be another explo- 
sion — and another opening of the gate to 
our world. I don’t understand the forma- 
tion of the purple disk, of course. But 
something that results from the explosive 
union of the red drop and the green crystal 
seems to break down the barrier between the 
two worlds — some form of radiation, per- 
haps. 

“Are you willing to try it?” 

He looked into her cool gray eyes. 

Of course, George!” She smiled at him. 
A little smile, wan and strained. It had 
meant an effort against the weakness of hun- 
ger and the torture of thirst. “I’ll do any- 
thing you want to try. Bui we must hurry. 
The red drops, you know, are going away!” 
“That’s right!” George replied in the 
hoarse whisper that his voice had become. 
“I’d forgotten. We must try it right away. 
It must be a rare coincidence for the green 
crystals and the red drops to be on the 
ground at the same time.” 

Weak and reeling, they^rose, and tottered 
out from beneath the sheltering black ledge. 
Searching down the long ravine, they came 
upon a few of the scarlet spheroids. Al- 
ready they were shrunken to the size of a 
man’s fist. They were evaporating swiftly; 
little streamers of pinkish vapor were risin 
up from them. One of them dwindled and 
vanished, even as they were watching it. 

For half an hour, they could not find one 
of the green crystals. 

Then Juanita’s keen eyes discovered on 
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itanding on edge in a narrow crack in the 
dull black rock. George bent beside the 
crack, lifted it out. A great, six-pointed star 
of glistening green, brilliant and transpar- 
ent, the feathery structure between the 
points delicate and perfectly symmetrical. 

It weighed no more than thirty pounds, 
but the engineer, weakened by long hard- 
•hip, reeled beneatli the burden of ft. 

“Now to find one of the red drops,” he 



It 



They struggled on down the ravine, 
George staggering beneath the weight of a 
blazing thing that might have been cut from 
a monster emerald by some gargantuan 
jeweler, Juanita dragging herself along by 
his side. 

Once they came upon one of the scarlet 
spheroids. But it was no larger than a base- 
ball, when they first saw it. As they stag- 
gered up to it, it dwindled swiftly, seeming 
to hiss like a drop of water on a hot stove. 
It was gone. 

A sound came suddenly from behind them, 
A hoarse shout, insane, incoherent. 

George turned in alarm. He saw a man 
running after them, a huge man with a 
black, bearded face — and red blood on his 
hands. The man who had reached this 
alien world in the plane with them. The 
man who had fallen like a wolf on the body 
of little insignificant Gann, 

A n automatic pistol was in his blood- 
stained hand. 

“Guess he’s finished Cann,” George whis- 
pered. “Looking for fresh blood.” 

“Oh, it will be dreadful if he catches us,” 
Juanita whisperecT. “Let’-s run!” 

“I don’t feel exactly fit for a Marathon!” 
George muttered. 

But they broke into a stumbling run. 

The "wild, blood-stained figure behind 
them shouted, gesticulated. Then they 
beard shots. Bullets whined and screamed 
about them, crashing on the dull black walla 
of the canyon. 

They ran on — or tried to run. It was a 
pitiful, staggering pace; they were almost 
loo weak to move. George, reeling under 
burden of the green crystal, was gasp- 
for breath. His longue, swollen and 



leathery, seemed to fill his mouth, choking 
him. Juanita dragged her feeble, abused 
body along, keeping back any word of com- 
plaint. 

The man running behind them was far 
stronger; he had had food recently. Swift- 
ly he gained upon them, pausing to fire 
wildly after them with the pistol whenever 
a straight section of the ravine put them in 
his sight for a few minutes. 

Then they came to the end of the canyon. 

Rugged walls of dead black rock rose be- 
fore them, sheer, impossible to climb. They 
stopped, looked at it. George dropped the 
green crystal. He looked at Juanita. 

“Well, I guess this means good-by,” he 
managed to articulate, in a hoarse, grating 
whisper. “Hope he makes it merciful. Any- 
how, being with you has made it a lot more 
pleasant.” 

He took Juanita’s hand, looked into her 
cool gray eyes, and tried to grin. 

'Jor the first time in their terrible adven- 
ture, Juanita burst into tears. She fell weak- 
ly into the engineer’s arms, sobbing uncon- 
trollably, clinging to him with her thin, 
bruieed arms. 

The huge, blood-stained man came into 
view again, a hundred yards away. He 
stopped, threw up his automatic, and began 
to shoot. Bullets rang against the cliff be- 
hind them, sent splinters of black rock fly- 
ing. 

Then George, holding Juanita’s sob- 
shaken body in his arms, looked over her 
shoulder and saw the thing lying in a little 
crevice in the ebon rock, almost at their 
feet. A red spheroid, nearly a foot ip 
diameter, with pale pink vapors hissing up 
from about it. 

Several of the huge, strange crimson 
drops must have run together in the crevice, 
forming a single larger drop which did not 
evaporate so rapidly. 

“Buck up!” the engineer cried, pushing 
the girl to her feet. “We’ll try it yet. We’ll 
beat our friend out of his dinner ! ” 

He picked up the huge, glistening green 
crystal that he had dropped, tossed it into 
the crevice, upon the spheroid of scarlet- 
red liquid. 

{Concluded on Page 1469) 
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H ARTRIDGE was dead, and his body now known as X-rays when Roentgen got 
was not a pleasant thing to look at. the credit for discovering them; he had iso- 
I had gone with Dr. Goodrich, who is cor- lated a radium salt before the Curies’ achiev- 
oner’s physician, to the old-fashioned house ed fame; he had been investigating the my- 
where the dead man lived alone except for sterious, highly penetrating short rays that 
a cook and a gardener .who went to their come from outer space for years before 
homes at night. Millikan made his sensational announce- 

I had known Hartridge fairly well but ment. ^ 

not intimately. He was a lonely sort of in- Dr. Goodrich and I were familiar with 
dividual who usually kept to himself. He Hartridge’s most recent work because he had 
possessed enough money to live on and he become alarmed by something that hap- 
spent his time in scientific research. 1 judge pened a few days before his death and came 
from what I have since learned that his to us for advice. We thought he was suf- 
life was embittered by the curious way he fering from hallucinations due to overwork 
was cheated of fame time after time because and argued him out of his fears, 
of a few weeks’ delay in announcing dis Now he was dead, and the condition of 
discoveries. his body indicated that the fears we had 

For instance: he was working on what are made light of were justified. Perhaps the 
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. '*' OttMtration by Marekum) 

cylinder of incandescence extended from the machine. I felt I was 

looking down a glowing tunnel for hundreds of miles. 



easiest way of explaining our part in the “What did you then do?’’ 

tragedy will be to give an account of the “I went to the Hartridge house to exam- 

inquest. ine the body.” 

The authorities were convinced that Hart- “What time did you reach there?” 
ridge’s death was a natural one. However, “I should say, ten o’clock.” 

the dead man had carried a large amount “It took you an hour to drive a couple 

of accident insurance which would accrue of miles?” 

to the cousins who were his nearest rela- “No. I stopped for my friend Warriner 

tives if it could be proved that he died as and took him with me.” 

the result of violence and not of disease. “Was there any reason for taking Mr. 

It was to lay the ground for a contest in Warriner?” 
the courts that Dr. Goodrich and I were “I thought so. He was present a day or 
cross-examined by Patterson, the lawyer for two before when Hartridge told me about 
the heirs. An inquest is a more or less certain experiences he had had recently 

informal proceeding in which the ordinary which made him afraid he was going to 

rules of evidence are often ignored. Suf- die.” 

ficient latitude was allowed the attorney by “I presume Mr. Hartridge consulted you 
the coroner to enable him to put on record as a physician?” 
not only the few facts we knew but the “He did.” 

things Hartridge had told us. What I have “Isn’t it somewhat unusual to have a lay- 

wiilten is from the copious notes I made man present at a consultation?” 

during the hearing. “It was informal. Hartridge knew War- 

* * * * riner better than any of his other neighbors 

Patterson was questioning Dr. Goodrich. — the poor fellow apparently had no inti- 

“Where were you notified that Hartridge mate friends — and when he became alarmed 

was dead, Dr. Goodrich?” over certain occurrences he told Warriner 

“About nine o’clock Saturday morning.” about them. Warriner thought Hartridge’s 
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statements indicated some sort of mental 
trouble and suggested that I be consulted.” 
“Were you acquainted with Mr. Hart- 
ridge?” 

“No, I had never seen him before the 
morning I was called to Warriner’s house, 
to the best of my knowledge.” 

“You and Mr. Warriner have known each 



other for a 


long 


time ? ” 




“Yes, we’ve 


been 


friends for many 


years.” 




“Did you examine 


Mr. Hartridge?” 








ii 



I did,” 

What did you 



find?” 

“I concluded he was 
on the verge of a ser- 
ious mental break- 
down.” 

“How did you reach 
that conclusion?” 

“As a result of my 
examination and of the 
story he told me. In 

the storv had 



fact, 



more to 
conclusion 



story 
do with 



than 



my 

his 



physical condition. In 
a great many obscure 
mental illnesses there 
are no physical chang- 
es discernible until the 
disease has reached an 
advanced stage,” 

“You found Hart- 
ridge normal physical- 
ly?” 



OODRICH hesi- 
tated. “I should 




modern investiga- 
tions into the shorter 
wave lengths of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum, such 
as x-rays, radium rays and 
cosmic rays, a limitless 
field of conquest is opened 
to man. For in these un- 
known ultra-short waves 
there reside not only great 
sources of power a^ con- 
trollable energy hut also 
potentialities for great- de- 
struction. 

The cosmic rays, for ex- 
ample, may be among the 
most potent forces that af- 
fect our lives. With their 
ability to penetrate sixteen 
feet of lead with their ter- 
rific velocity, they may have 
a disintegrating effect on 
animal tissue that may be 
the cause of the death by 
old age of all living things. 
On the other hand, they 
may be the source of a most 
terrible weapon of warfare, 
were they possible of con- 
centration and control. Mr. 
Colladay, whose stories ring 
so with life and truth, gives 
us an exciting possibility 
that may occur with the 
letting loose of tremendous 
cosmic forces. 



Hartridge was afraid of?” 

Goodrich frowned. “It is a little diffi- 
cult to make the poor fellow’s fears sound 
reasonable,” he objected. 

“I don’t want you to try to make them 
seem reasonable,” Patterson said patiently, 
“Just tell us what they were.” 

“I think perhaps it will be better to give 

,an account of that first 
interview with him as 
I remember it, and re- 
peat the things he told 






me, 

“Was Mr. Warriner 
present during that in- 
terview?” 

“He was. Mr. Hart- 
ridge insisted he 
should be.” 

“Well, go ahead, 
doctor, and tell us ex- 
actly what happened 
in your own words. 

“I went to Warrin- 
er’s house and found 
Hartridge there. War- 
riner had made the ap- 
pointment. As I said, 
1 had never to the best 



>9 



of 



my belief seen 
Hartridge before, 
though Warriner had 
often spoken of him.” 
“Did you know any- 
thing about him or 
what he was doing?” 
“More or less, of 
course. Hartridge was, 
in a way, a rather fam- 
ous man among phy- 
sicists. I had often 
wanted to meet him.” 
“Go 



hardly care to go that far. He was in a 
highly nervous state.” 

“I gather from what you have already 
testified that you now think that highly 
nervous state was Justified?” 

“Perhaps it was. At any rate, he was 
killed in the way he expected to be killed.” 
“Now, doctor, suppose you tell us as 
simply as possible exactly what it was Mr, 



on, doctor,” 
prompted the lawyer as Goodrich paused. 

“When I reached Warriner’s house I 
found a badly frightened man.” 






“You mean Hartridge? 

“Yes. He was in a highly nervous state 
which was intensified as soon as I began 
to question him about his fears. Finally I 
administered a sedative and after it had 
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taken effect, succeeded in getting a connect- 
ed story from him.” 

“Yes. It was the second time he had 

beard it.” 

“Go on, doctor.” 

“I had perhaps better explain the kind of 
scientific work Hartridge had devoted his 
life to. He was an authority on X-rays and 
radium. In fact, he wrote several mono- 
graphs which received wide recognition. 
During recent years he had devoted his time 
t > an investigation of what are now known 
as Millikan rays. A few years ago they 
were not known by that name — they were 
not known at all. It was suspected that 
there were very short, highly penetrating 
rays which reached the 
earth from outer space, 
but nothing was known 
about them. Hartridge 
found the subject fascin- 
ating and spent the last 
years of his life investi- 
gating them.” 

“This isn’t a college 
lecture room, Dr. Good- ' 
rich,” interrupted the cor- 
oner. “Suppose you tell 
us in plain words what 
killed Mr. Hartridge?” 

Goodrich shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly as 
Patterson jumped to his 
feet. “I think it most im- 
portant that Dr. Good- 
rich be allowed to testify 
in his own way. This is no ordinary mur- 
der and can’t be treated as if it were.” 

The coroner looked startled. “Are you 
seriously suggesting that Mr. Hartridge was 

murdered?” he asked. 

“Suppose you ask Dr. Goodrich that ques- 
tion.” 

“Ver well, I shall. Er — ah — Dr. Good- 
rich, you consider Mr. Hartridge’s death a 
natural one, do you not?” 

“I do not.” 

The coroner stared at him and there was 
a stir in the courtroom. “You mean that 
he met with an accident?” 

“I mean there’s no question in my mind 
that he was deliberately murdered!” 



The coroner took off his glasses and nerv- 
ously wiped them on his handkerchief. 
There was a buzz of conversation among 
the spectators and the reporters present 
pricked up their ears and wrote industrious- 
ly. Meanwhile Goodrich sat gazing some- 
what belligerently at the coroner. 

That gentleman pounded on the bench 
with his gavel. He fixed his eyes on Dr. 
Goodrich. “You have testified, doctor, 
that you believe Mr. Hartridge was deliber- 
ately murdered. There must be a murderer 
where there is murder, Dr. Goodrich. Have 
you any suspicion as to the guilty person?” 

“I have a very definite suspicion,” 

A Surprising Story 

T he coroner looked 
surprised. “Have 
you communicated this 
suspicion to the district 
attorney and the police 
authorities?” 

“I have.” 

“Then I take it the mat- 
ter is under investigation 
and there is prospect of 
an arrest?” 

“I am inclined to an- 
swer no to both ques- 
tions.” 

“That seems hardly 
possible, doctor.” 

“It happens to be true. 
The district attorney 
laughed at me when I told him what had 
killed Hartridge and who I thought was 
responsible for the murder.” 

“Indeed.” The coroner gently tapped the 
bench before him with his glasses. “Sup- , 
pose, doctor, leaving the question of mur- 
der aside for the moment, you tell us ex- 
actly what did kill Mr. Hartridge?^’ 

“Before I do that I shall have to explain 
briefly the nature of the Millikan rays.” 
“Please answer my question,” interrupted 
the coroner a little peevishly. “We haven’t 
time for a scientific lecture, though I have 
no doubt it would be interesting.” 

Goodrich frowned. “Doubtless vour scien- 

w 

tific knowledge is sufficiently extensive to 
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comprehend the reply I must make, but cer- 
tainly the jurors will not.” 

The coroner sat back wearily in his chair, 
“All right, doctor, have it your own way, 
but make your testimony as brief as possi- 
ble.” 

Goodrich turned to the jury. “I was not 
casting reflections on your intelligence, gen- 
tlemen, in my remarks to the court. There 
are only a few thousand persons in all the 
world who know anything about the Mil- 
likan rays. Hartridge several years ago 
investigated these short rays which come 
from outer space with enormous penetrat- 
ing power. He found that there was noth- 
ing impervious to them. A thin sheet of 
lead is a shield against X-rays, but the 
Millikan rays will penetrate from five to 
ten feet of that metal.” 

The coroner looked meaningly at his 
watch but the gesture was lost on Goodrich 
who went on. 

“I must correct what I said a moment 
ago in one particular. I said that there 
was no substance impervious to the Milli- 
kan rays. I should have said it was sup- 
posed that there was not, until Hartridge 
invented his mirror. It reflected these rays 
and its composition was his secret. I have 
no idea what it is made of.” 

“That’s very interesting, doctor,” said the 
coroner, “but what has it to do with Hart- 
ridge’s death?” 

“I’ll come to that, a little later, if I may.” 
“Very well. Go on with your testimony, 
if you consider it relevant.” 

“I am calling the machine which Hart- 
ridge invented to deflect the Millikan rays 
a mirror, because it is more like a mirror 
in its action than anything else. You gen- 
tlemen of the jury doubtless remember that 
when you were boys you used to reflect the 
rays of the sun into the eyes of unsuspecting 
victims with a piece of looking-glass. Well, 
Hartridge’s machine did this for the rays. 
It did more than this, however. It gath- 
ered them together in a focus, just as a lens 
gathers together the rays of the sun so 
that you can kindle a fire with them. Now 
remember that these rays are continually 
bombarding every portion of the earth with 
tremendous force. Hartridge had invented 



a machine which would gather them to- 
gether and direct them at any spot he de- 
sired.” 

The coroner began to look interested. 
“You mean the machine could be used as a 
weapon?” 

“It is undoubtedly the most powerful 
weapon ever devised. With a big enough 
machine a city a hundred miles away could 
be destroyed in a few minutes.” 

“You mean Mr. Hartridge had a machine 
at his house that could do such a thing?” 
“The machine Hartridge built was an ex- 
perimental one. To destroy a distant city 
it would be necessary to construct a much 
larger machine.” 

T he coroner looked sceptical. “I pre- 
sume, Dr. Goodrich, that Mr. Hart- 
ridge told you about this machine?” 

“Yes.” 

“At the time you were called in to ex- 
amine his mental condition?” 

“1 think 1 have explained that I found 
Mr. Hartridge as sane as you or 1. Besides, 
I went with him to his laboratory and saw 
the machine itself.” 

“Oh, you saw the machine, did you ? Did 
Mr. Warriner see it?” 

“He was with me.” 

“I assume you didn’t see it work?” 
“Yes, we saw it work. I shall be glad to 
describe it in detail if the court desires me 
to.” 

The coroner hesitated a moment. Then 
he said, “If this machine is of such tremen- 
dous value as a weapon, perhaps it would 
be wiser not to describe it in open court.” 
“As you please. However, no description 
of mine would enable anyone to construct a 
similar machine. All I can do is tell what 
it looked like and how it worked.” 

“Do you happen to know, doctor, whether 
the government has shown any interest in 
this invention?” 

“If you mean our governmejit, no. Two 
foreign governments attempted to buy it 
from Hartridge, and I may say I am con- 
vinced that the agents of one of them mur- 
dered him to keep the machine from fall- 
ing into the hands of the other. Or any 
other.” 
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“You know which two governments tried 

!o buy the machine?” 

“I do. I think it would be hardly wise 
to mention them here. If you desire, I will 
write the names on a slip of paper for your 
information.” 

“Never mind, for the present. Suppose 
you tell us of your visit to Hartridge’s 
house.” 

“I examined Hartridge in the morning, as 
I told you. That night Warriner and I 
went to his house.” 

“What was the particular object of your 
visit — curiosity ? ” 

“No, I went because Hartridge had an 
idea that I did not fully believe his very 
improbable story. I saw he was sensitive 
about it and I agreed to go to the house 
and see his machine. Hartridge let us in 
himself. He had two or three servants, but 
they did not sleep on the premises. He was 
alqne except for two big police dogs.” 
“Two police dogs, eh? Were they pre- 
sent when Hartridge died?” 

“They were.” 

“Doesn’t that militate against your mur- 
der theory, doctor?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

The coroner raised his eyebrows. “I 
should consider a criminal quite reckless 
who attacked a man in the presence of even 
one police dog.” 

“I neglected to mention that we found the 
two dogs dead with their master. What<i^ 
ever had killed him killed them. Their 
bodies were in the same condition as his.” 

A rustle passed over the courtroom. The 
coroner’s face was grave as he asked the 
next question. “You referred earlier in your 
testimony to the condition of the body of 
the dead man, but I have no recollection 
that you described it. In what way did it 
differ from any other body?” 

“Hartridge had been dead only a few 
hours when I was called. I found his body 
was in an advanced stage of decomposition. 
It was bloated to twice its natural size and 
almost unrecognizable.” 

“Wasn’t that very unusual, doctor?” 
“Most unusual. You can easily verify 
the fact by calling the undertaker as a wit- 
ness. 



The Machine in the Cellar 

6 4 ~\7 ~ OU said a moment ago that the two 
i dogs were dead and their bodies in 
the same condition as Mr. Hartridge’s?” 

“I did.” 

“Where did you find the bodies of the 
dogs?” 

“In the room with Mr. Hartridge.” 

“You judge, then, that the same agency 
killed them all?” 

“There’s no question about it.” 

“And what was that?” 

“The machine Hartridge had invented for 
concentrating and reflecting the Millikan 
rays.” 

“You mean someone turned his own ma- 
chine on Hartridge and killed him?” 
“Exactly.” 

“I think you said that Hartridge was 
afraid of being killed in the way he was 
killed?” 

“Yes, he was. It was this fear that 
brought on the nervous attack about which 
he consulted me.” 

“Why should he be afraid of a machine 
which he invented and controlled?” 

“The trouble was he had built two ma- 
chines and one had been stolen.” 

“You mean someone else ^has possession 
of one of them now?” 

“He certainly had the night Hartridge 
was killed, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve he still has.” 

/ “I see,” said the coroner thoughtfully, 
“It was after this machine was stolen that 
Hartridge became alarmed for fear some- 
one would kill him.” 

“Events have proved he had good reason 
to be alarmed.” 

“Did Hartridge have any idea who had 
the machine?” 

“He was quite convinced that it was taken 
by the agent of one of the two governments 
which had unsuccessfully attempted to buy 
it ” 

“Was he suspicious of one rather than the 
other?” 

“Yes, he was. He told me that the man 
he suspected had made veiled threats of 
personal physical harm if he refused to sell 
the new machine, together with all the secret 
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formulae which would make it possible to 
construct similar machines.” 

“Mr. Hartridge refused?” 

“He refused with considerable vigor. He 
said the only government which would ever 
have an opportunity to use the machine was 
his own. The emissary of the foreign gov- 
ernment gave him a week to change his 
mind.” 

- “You say he threatened Mr, Hartridge?” 
“I understand he intimated that if his 
government did not possess the secret of the 
machines it would certainly see that no 
other government did. Hartridge realized, 
of course, that the obvious way ot silence 
him was to kill him.” 

“You were telling us,” said the coroner, 
“of the visit you and Mr. Warriner paid to 
Hartridge’s house.” 

“Yes. He took us to his laboratory, 
which was in the cellar. It contained a 
wilderness of apparatus which I did not un- 
derstand — but I have made no effort to keep 
up with recent revolutionary developments 
iii physics. However, the ray machine was 
not in the laboratory. After carefully lock- 
ing the door he unlocked another leading 
to a sub-basement. We accompanied him 
down a flight of stone stairs and found 
ourselves in a large underground room, 
bare except for an instrument in the cen- 
ter which looked like a half dozen search 
lights joined together on an upright pedes- 
tal. 

“ ‘Don’t move from this side of the 
room,’v said Hartridge. ‘This machine is 
perhaps the most dangerous thing in the 
world today.’ 1 suppose I looked sceptical, 
for he continued, ‘You’ll believe it before 
you leave here.’ 

“You will remember that at that time I 
did not know the things I have testified to 
today. I knew in a general way about the 
Millikan rays. I knew that they would pen- 
bombarding every part of the earth all the 
etrate ten feet of lead, but as they were 
time it was hard to think of them as particu- 
larly dangerous to human beings. I said 
something to that effect. 

“I can’t remember the exact words off 
Hartridge’s reply, but I can give the sub- 
stance of it. In the first place, a very small 



part of the rays that bombard the earth 
reach its surface. Probably ninety-nine 
percent of them are absorbed by the atmos« 
phere. If a human being were able to get 
above the earth’s atmosphere he would be 
destroyed instantly by these rays as he 
would be by an electric current of tremend- 
ous voltage. 

4 4 I 'i HOSE that do get to the earth don’t 
X sem to do us any harm,’ I said. 
‘“How do you know?’ he asked. ‘If it 
were possible to protect ourselves from them, 
perhaps we should never die. They cause 
disintegration of tissue, and that is what 
death is.’ 

“I’m not much interested in abstract theo- 
ries and I interrupted him impatiently. 
‘Your machine doesn’t do anything, I sup- 
pose, that one can actually see?’ 

“He looked at me silently for a moment. 
‘That is what I’ll have to contend with,’ 
he said half to himself. ‘No one will be- 
lieve me without proof.’ He went on to ex- 
plain the theory of the machine. He show- 
ed us the lenses which gathered the rays 
into a focus and reflected them in any di- 
rection. ‘Come over here a minute,’ he 
said. ‘You see that hole in the wall, ex- 
tending diagonally downward?’ He point- 
ed to what looked like a tube about six feet 
in diameter extending from the middle of 
the rear wall. 

“‘Keep away from it!’ he exclaimed as 
*Warriner and I peered down into its black- 
ness. 

“ ‘What is it?’ I asked. 

“ ‘That’s what the machine did. I’ve 
kept it directed at that one spot.’ 

“ ‘Where does it go?’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Thousands 
of miles, probably. Right through tht 
earth, for all I know.’ 

“About that time I began to wonder whe- 
ther he wasn’t really crazy, after all. He 
must have realized what I was thinking. 
‘I’ll show you,’ he said. ‘You go over to 
the other side of the room again.’ 

“He pulled a lever which as far as I 
could see shifted what he called the lenses. 

' “I’m not sure I can describe what oc- 
curred. If I don’t make it clear you can 
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call Warriner and let him tell what he 
saw.” 

“You both saw the same things, didn’t 
you?” asked the coroner. 

“Persons never see objective realities. 
What they see is the reaction of the visual 
centers in the brain to nerve impulses from 
the retina of the eye.” 

The coroner sighed ; “Suppose we take 
that for granted. Tell us what your reac- 
tions were.” 

“As soon as Hartridge pulled the lever 
the machine was bathed in a violet glow 
rather like the light you see in the tubes of 
neon advertising signs. 1 was so much in- 
terested in this effect that at first I didn’t 
notice the tunnel through the wall. War- 
riner called my attention to it. It was as 
if a cylinder of incandescence, itself invis- 
ible, extended from the machine. I felt 
as if I were looking down a glowing, pul- 
sating tunnel of light for hundreds of 
miles. 

“ ‘I’m afraid to run it anywhere else,’ said 
Hartridge. 

“ ‘What would it do?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Destroy everything in its path, as it 
has here.’ 

“ ‘Can’t you regulate the power?’ 1 ask- 
ed. 

“He nodded. ‘I can diffuse the rays in- 
stead of concentrating them.’ 

“ ‘I’d like to see the effect of weak rays on 
animal tissues,’ I said. ‘I’ll be able to tell 
better then whether the experience you had 
last night was imaginary or not.’ 

“ ‘I think I can manage that,’ Hartridge 
said. ‘I went out with my gun for a couple 
of hours this afternoon to steady my nerves. 
I got a couplfe of rabbits for tomorrow’s 
dinner. We’ll devote one of them to 
science.’ 

“He shut off the machine and went up- 
stairs. A few minutes later he came back 
with the rabbit. He tied a cord to one leg 
and fastened the other end to a hook so 
the animal hung about the center of the 
tunnel opening in the wall. ‘First,’ he said, 
‘I’ll deflect the rays in normal strength 
against the rabbit, simply changing their 
direction from vertical to horizontal . . . 
You see, nothing happens. Rabbits’ bodies 



are accustomed to the rays, just as ours 
are. Now I’ll gradually concentrate them.’ 

Death By Degrees 

i i rr^HE body of the rabbit began to glow 
X as if there were a light inside it. 
First it was reddish and then it became vio- 
let. 

‘‘ Turn off the rays,’ I said a few minutes 
Icter, 

“As soon as the machine was stopped I 
examined the rabbit. When Hartridge 
hung it up it had been cold from being in 
the refrigerator. Now it was hot. As I 
looked it began to swell. In ten minutes 
it was double its original size and there was 
every sign of unbelievably rapid decompo- 
sition. When I touched it, it fell to the 
floor, a half liquid mass of decay. 

“Hartridge was staring white-faced at the 
unpleasant mess on the floor. He turned 
to me. ‘You see, doctor, 1 wasn’t imagining 
things,’ he said.” 

“What did he mean by that?” asked the 
coroner. 

“When Hartridge had me examine him 
that morning at Mr. Warriner’s house, he 
believed that he was already dead.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment 
from the crowd and the coroner’s jaw drop- 
ped. “Believed he was dead!” he repeat- 
ed. “You mean he was crazy?” 

“1 have already testified that Hartridge 
was perfectly sane. However, I am not at 
all sure he was not to all intents and pur- 
poses a dead man when I examined him.” 

The coroner flushed angrily. “How can 
a man be dead when he’s alive? It’s ab- 
surd!” 

“Perhaps I can make clear what I mean. 
There are certain slow-acting poisons for 
which there is no antidote. After a man 
has -taken one of these poisons he is prac- 
tically a dead man, though he may be a 
week in dying. In that sense I believe 
Hartridge was dead. I believe his tissues 
had begun to disintegrate under the effect 
of the rays and his body was even then 
slowly decomposing. That was what Hart- 
ridge himself thought and the reason he 
came to me for an examination.” 
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“But you have testified that he was all 
right physically and only the victim of a 
nervous attack.” 

“That was what I believed at the time.” 
“How long had this been going on?” 

“It began the night after the ray machine 
was stolen. That night Hartridge £irst no- 
ticed the vibrations when he went down into 
the sub-cellar.” 

“How long before his death was this?” 
Dr, Goodrich took a slip of paper from 
his wallet. “IVe noted down the chrono- 
logy of the case, as far as I’ve been able to 
determine it. This is Monday. Hartridge 
died some time Friday night. It was ex- 
actly one week previously, on Friday night, 
that the ray machine was stolen. Hartridge 
felt the first effect of the vibrations on go- 
ing into the laboratory Saturday night. He 
was not certain that he was not imagining 
their effect and he thought there was a pos- 
sibility that he was on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown from overwork. Sunday 
and Monday night he did not notice them. 
Tuesday night they bored him considerably. 
The crisis came Wednesday night when he 
entered the laboratory. He had turned to 
lock the door as he always did, when he 
heard the thrumming whicK he had noticed 
both Saturday and Tuesday nights, but im- 
mensely louder.” 

“What was this thrumming?” asked the 
coroner, “You haven’t mentioned it be- 
fore.” 

“Hartridge said it was a little like the 
wind in telegraph wires and also like the 
buzzing of millions of bees. He was not 
sure whether it actually existed as a sound 
or was an effect of the disintegrating action 
of the rays on the body.” 

“He didn’t see anything?” 

Goodrich shook his head. “I • asked him 
about that. He said there were no visual 
sensations any of the three nights.” 




HE coroner turned to the jury. “Dr. 
Goodrich is trying to tell you in his 
scientific way that Mr. Hartridge saw noth- 
ing. 



“Thank you,” said Goodrich. “I asked 
Hartridgh to describe his sensations. The 
first night, he said, they were not unpleas- 



ant. It was a little as if his entire body 
were being shaken by an extremely rapid 
vibrator.” He turned to the jury. 

“You gentlemen have doubtless seen the 
machines used in gymnasia and also, I be- 
lieve, in beauty shops? Well, it was the 
sort of sensation they give that he first ex- 
perienced. The second night the vibrations 
were so much stronger that they were de- 
cidedly painful. He said it was as if his 
brain and nerves and muscles were being 
torn apart. However, it was not until af- 
ter Wednesday night’s experience, the third, 
that he became convinced that he was either 
going crazy or being slowly murdered.” 
“What happened Wednesday night?” 
asked the coroner as Dr. Goodrich paused, 
“Hartridge could only guess.” 

“What da you mean?” 

“He told me,” said Goodrich slowly, “that 
when he turned to lock the door he heard 
the thrumming sound, but vastly louder than 
it had been before. He was startled and 
tried to reopen the door. Before he could 
escape something happened to him. He 
said if felt as if he had been enveloped in a 
force that was tearing him to pieces. He 
couldn’t move, and the agony was so great 
that he lost consciousness.” 

At this moment there was a sudden com- 
motion in the rear of the courtroorfi. Peo- 
ple got to their feet and at first we could 
not see what was going on. The coroner 
pounded with his gavel until quiet was re- 
stored. He gazed sternly at two men who 
had a third handcuffed between them. “Is 
it necessary to make arrests during an in- 
quest?” he demanded. 

“We’re arresting this man for murder,” 
said Moloney, the chief of the detective bur- 
eau. “Couldn’t take a chance on him get- 
tin’ away.” 

“What’s the case?” 

“This Hartridge case you’re holdin’ the 
inquest on.” 

The coroner peered over his glasses at 
the sullen-faced man between the two detec- 
tives. “Indeed. You have some evidence 
you want to present?” 

“Not yet.- We’re asking you to adjourn 
the inquest until day after tomorrow.” 

The spectators began to drift reluctantly 
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from the room. Moloney came over to 
Goodrich and me. “WeVe got orders to 
guard the machine in Hartridge’s laboratory 
and raid the house next door where this 
guy Benz has been staying. 

“Benz?” 1 repeated. 

“That guy we just arrested.” 

“Better not do any fooling with Hart- 
ridge’s machine,” advised Goodrich. 

“1 want you two to come along with us,” 

said Moloney. 

“What do you want us for?” 

“To keep us from making any fool mis- 
takes.” 



The Power of the Ray 

W E went first to Hartridge’s bouse. 

Policemen were keeping curiosity 
seekers moving. Plain clothes men were 
scattered around watching for suspicious 
characters. 

“It took you a long time to get started,” 
remarked Goodrich, “but you seem to be 
making a thorough job of it.” 

“It’s not only my men,” said Moloney. 
“They musta sent every government dick in 
a thousand miles here. They’re thicker’n 
flies and none of ’em knowin’ what to do 

first, any more’n we do.” 

“What are you doing, by the way?” 

“Just keepin’ guard over that machine 
and seein’ nobody goes in the house or the 
one next door.” 

“You haven’t got any men down in the 
cellar where the machine is, have you?” 
“Sure, and they got machine guns.” 

“Get them out as fast as you can!” 
“Can’t do that. Dr. Goodrich. We got 
orders to see that the m&chine ain’t touch- 

ed.” 

“How many men are down there?” 
“Six.” 

“Come on,” said Goodrich. He ran tow- 
ard the house and we followed him. There 
was a little difficulty getting past the 
guards at the door until Moloney explained 

who we were. 

“What about those men down in the sub- 
cellar?” asked Goodrich. “When did you 
see them last?” 

“They got orders to stay down there till 



they’re relieved,” replied one of the detec- 



tives. 



Goodrich stared down the stairs leading 
to the laboratory. A detective was loung- 
ing there in one of Hartridge’s easy chairs. 
“Everything all right there, Murphy?” 
called Moloney. 



“Everything quiet here so far, Chief, ex- 
cept that hum you hear. Seems to come 
from down where the machine is.” 

When we listened we could hear a sound 
like bees in a clover field. Goodrich frown- 
ed. “I’m afraid it’s too late, Moloney. All 
the men down there are probably dead by 
this time.” 

“You mean the machine got ’em?” 
Goodrich nodded. Moloney started down 
the stairs, * but Goodrich slopped him. 
“Want to die the way Hartridge did?”/ 

“We got to do something for those poor 
devils penned in down there, ain’t we?” 



Goodrich shook his head. “There’s noth- 
ing we can do as long as we hear that hum- 
ming, except get killed ourselves.” 

« « « 



We waited for half an hour after the hum- 
ming stopped. Then we started down the 
Slone stairs leading to the lower chamber. 
The metal door at the entrance was closed 
but not locked. When we opened it we 
saw six bodies lying on the floor where 
they had fallen. 

“Get stretchers,” ordered Goodrich, “and 
take them out as quickly as you can. There’s 
nothing to keep the men who have the mach- 
ine from turning it on again and getting 
the rest of us.” 

The bodies were already unrecognizable, 
and it was difficult to lift them to the 
stretchers without their falling apart. 
Rumors that something was wrong had 
spread in the neighborhood and a great 
crowd was pushing against the ropes the 
police had stretched, when the first of the 
bodies was carried from the house. 

After the undertaker’s wagons had driven 
off Moloney faced us, pale and grim. “You 
know any way of finding the gang that mur- 
dered my boys?” he demanded. 

“Find anything suspicious next door?” 
asked Goodrich. 
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“Not a thing, nobody there, either. Want 
to go over and see for yourself?” 

“I don’t believe it’s worth while.” 
“What’s to prevent them guys from turn- 
ing that machine on us now?” 

“Nothing, if they want to.” 

“We got to find it,” said Moloney, 
“How’re we goin’ to do it?” 

“If you could make that fellow Benz 
talk — ” suggested Goodrich. 

“Think he knows anything?’' 

“He’s the man who warned Hartridge 
what would happen to him if he didn’t sell 
• the machine.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” roared 
Moloney. “We only pulled him in because 
he was seen coming out of the house next 
door. It was a bluff about holding him 
for the murder, because we didn’t have any- 
thing to hold him on.” 

“I don’t believe he’ll talk,” said Good- 
rich. 

“Six of my men have been killed down 
there!” 

“But he was in jail, so he didn’t do it.” 
“We’ll make him talk all the same. 
Where’ll you be when I get back?” 

“We’ll hang around here awhile, in case 
anything turns up.” 

“I won’t be away long,” said Moloney. 
“You come, Murphy. I’ll need you.” 

T WO hours passed slowly while we wait- 
ed for Moloney. When he reappeared 
several men in uniform were with him. His 
face was grim. “I phoned the governor 
and he’s ordered out the militia.” 

“What good is that going to do?” asked 
Goodrich impatiently. 

“You don’t know what we’re up against. 
They’re going to try to steal the big mach- 
ine tonight.” 

“Benz talked, did he?” 

“He’s a tough guy all right,” said Mol- 
oney half admiringly. 

“How did you persuade him?” 

“There was something wrong with that 
guy’s teeth.” 

“What did you do, pull them out?” 
Moloney looked at us reproachfully. 
“Nothin’ crude like that. We had the den- 
tist there and everything. He ground two 



or three of ’em down with a nice rough • 
burr.” 

“Helped him to talk, did it?” 

‘^ure. He wanted to talk when the doc 
started on the third tooth.” 

“The newspapers will get after you some 
time, Moloney,” Goodi;ich warned him. 
“You can’t get away with that sort of 
stuff.” 

Moloney flushed darkly. “I’d of cut that 

in little pieces if he 

hadn’t talked. Six of the boys murdered 
today, an’ mebbe more tonight!” 

“You’re wasting time, if you know any- 
thing. What did he tell you?” 

“I ain’t wasting time. The militia will 
be here in an hour and a gang of laborers.” 

“What are you going to do, tear down 
the house?” 

I 

“That guy says there’s an underground 
passage between this house and the one next 
door. That’s how they stole the machine 
and that’s how they’re goin’ to try to get 
the other one tonight. I’m goin’ to have 
the militia surround the block and then set 
the laborers diggin’. We’ll catch ’em like 
rats in a trap. No chance of any of ’em 
gettin’ away.” 

“No? What did Benz say about the way 
Hartridge was killed?” 

“He said they turned the ray machine 
on him, the one they stole.” 

“And that’s what they did this afternoon, 
of course, when your six men died. Now 
you’re going to dig them out.” 

“What’s the matter with that?” demanded 
Moloney aggressively. 

“Suppose they turn the ray machine on 
your diggers? Nothing to stop their do- 
ing it, is there?” 

“We got to take a chance,” said Moloney 
stubbornly. “We can’t let ’em gel that big 
machine.” 

“Did you find out where the entrance to 
the tunnel is?” 

“Under the stairway in the ' sub-cellar, 
Benz said. Think we can rush it?” 

“Don’t be a fool. How far would wo 
get before they had the machine going?’' 
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The Great Duel 

T he Hartridge house stood back about 
twenty-five feet from the street and we 
had been talking to Moloney at the front 
gate. He turned and looked down the 
street. “Here come the soldiers now. 
What we better do with ’em?” 

“Station them around the block just as 
you intended and then come back here.” 
“What about the men I got to do the dig- 
gin’?” 

“Send them away. Instruct the soldiers- 
to ^arn everyone out of the houses along 
this side of the street. Tell them to have 
everybody out in fifteen minutes.” 

“It’s pretty late,” said Moloney. “A lot 
of ’em will be in bed.” 

“Get them out,” Goodrich insisted. “Fif- 
teen minutes at the outside. If they take 
time to dress, the chances are they’ll look 
like those six men we carried upstairs this 
afternoon.” 

Moloney hurried away. The men in uni- 
form who had come with him had been 
joined by others now. Moloney held a 
hasty consultation with them and then came 
back to where we were waiting. “Say, 
what’s the idea anyway?” he asked. 
“What’re you goin’ to do, doc?” 

“Warriner and I are going down to the 
sub-cellar where the big ray machine is 
and I shall start it going if I can. I’ll try 
to regulate it so there won’-t be any danger 
to anyone on the surface, but I can’t be sure 
about it, of course. I’ll direct the beam 
at the space under the stairs.” 

Moloney stared at him. “That’ll burn 
’em up!” 

“It certainly will, if they’re there.” 

“I’ll go with you,” he said. 

Goodrich shrugged his shoulders. “All 
right, if you want to. You know they may 
g^t us before we get them.” 

The detectives and police had been with- 
drawn from the house after the tragedy in 
the afternoon. Goodrich switched on the 
lights as we entered the hall. He wasted 
no time in the cellar laboratory, but start- 
ed down the stone steps leading to the sub- 
cellar. The door was standing open as it 
had been left by the men carrying out the 



bodies in the afternoon. The electric lights 
had not been turned off. 

The ray machine stood on its revolving 
platform with its projector facing the tun- 
nel it had carved out of the earth. The 
three of us stood on the bottom step gazing ^ 
into the low room which might easily be- 
come our tomb in the next five minutes- 

“Keep close behind me,” said Goodrich in 
a tense whisper, “Don’t take any chances. 
Now!” 

He ran across the cellar to the machine. 
“Take hold of the platform,” he said. 
“We’ve got to turn it.” A second later the 
machine was pointed toward the stairs. 

He leaped on the platform and pulled 
two or three levers. Immediately the mach- 
ine was surrounded by a violet glow as the 
incandescent column from the projector cut 
its way through the stone stairs and the 
earth beyond. We could see down a long 
vista of disintegrating matter, but there was 
no sign of an underground passage or 
chamber. 

The large ray machine was noiseless. 
Now as we watched its incandescent column 
penetrating into the bowels of the earth we 
heard the dreaded thrumming sound. We 
both realized at the same instant what was 
happening. Our machine was not directed 
at the right spot. The men we were after 
had started their machine. They knew^ ex- 
actly where we were. We probably had 
only a few seconds to live. 

“Quick!” shouted Goodrich, jumping 
from the platform. “Help me turn it again.” 

A S the thrumming grew louder we swung 
the projector around to the other side 
of the stone stairway. 

Something happened at this instant which 
I am unable adequately to describe, Good- 
rich and Moloney confess themselves equal- 
ly helpless. I remember seeing the incan- 
descence cut a path for itself as we turned 
the platform. The effect was a little like 
that of directing a blow torch at a snow 
bank. When it reached the other side of 
the stairway the thing happened. 

Goodrich’s explanation of it sounds reas- 
onable to me. We had finally struck the 
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rd men and women were struggling toward 
• . those feared and despised machines which 
had become symbols of rescue. 
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O UTSIDE the tall laboratory windows 
the sun shone brightly on the gardens. 
It was that kind of June morning when one 
forgets the deficiencies of our civilization 
and everything seems for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Certainly in 
the minds of Professor Lestrange and my- 
self there was no suspicion of any untow 
ard occurrence. W e 
had already been 
working for some 
three and a half sev- 
erely practical hours. 

Lestraiige, in that 

year 1935, was not un- 
like the photographs, 
taken ten years later, 
which now adorn the 
physics textbooks. Al- 
ready, at forty, his 
most striking charac- 
teristics were that 
broad white forehead 
where so many mys- 
teries were solved and 
those piercing eyes 
which saw so much 
that was hidden from 
ordinary men. Already 
his adaptations and 
improvements marked 
him for success though 
he had made none of 
those revolutionary 
discoveries individual 
enough to be under- 
stood and acclaimed 
by the public. 

The time was yet to 
come when the name 
of Lestrange would be 
more familiar than 
that of Edison had ever 

been and when his commanding face would 
peer out from a million printed pages. 

The critical moments of our present ex- 
periment were approaching. I was at- 
tempting to fight down my rising excite- 
ment so that no trembling might show in 
my hands. Lestrange was, to all appear- 
ances, as calm as a frozen sea. During his 
work he preserved the mien of a poker 



player. Not a hurried movement betrayed 
any anxiety as in the silence of the long 
laboratory he tested the last connections and 
inspected the final adjustments. 

“Stand by,” he ordered, at length, in an 
unemotional voice. 

As I moved aside, his hand was on the 
switch. My eyes were fixed upon the in- 
tricate apparatus be- 
fore us. In a few sec- 
onds now, the throw 
of a copper bar M^ould 
prove .vhether w e 
faced a marvellous 
discovery or the sym- 
bol of wasted months 
of labor. 

There was a mighty 
crash behind us. 

That noise, so dread- 
ed in our surround- 
ings, hit m y taut 
nerves like a hundred 
volts. I whirled 
round. Lestrange’s 
scientific abstraction 
was shattered. Slowly 
his hand left the 
switch and his mouth 
dropped open. A t 
any other time the way 
blank amazement suc- 
ceeded intelligent con- 
centration might have 
amused me, but, now, 
I myself, was too be- 
wildered. 

Two thirds of the 
way up the room, in 
the middle of what 
had been a clear floor 
space, lay a piece of 
machinery. A few 
feet from it sprawled the figure of a man. 

As we stared, the man sat up. 

He was dressed in a close-fitting black 
suit of a texture and finish resembling 
leather and apparently made in one piece. 
His build was tail and strong and his face, 
though it bore an expression of confusion 
at the moment, showed firmness of char- 
acter. i 



f^NE of the fascinations 
of the time traveling 
story lies in the endless 
source of speculation con- 
cerning its manifold possi- 
bilities, So many elements 
of time traveling stories 
seem to be contrary to rea- 
son and lead the thinking 
reader into all sort of ab- 
surd situations. Some of 
these were pictured quite 
vividly in our readers* col- 
umn by young Mr, Nichol- 
son last month. 

Readers may find some 
of these apparent contra- 
dictions in the present 
story. Even the scientists 
of the 22nd century found 
themselves unable to follow 
the mysterious program of 
the owners of the silver 
vehicles who wanted to 
transfer a whole race 
through time. 

But this story is thrill- 
ing from beginning to end. 
It leaves one with a sense 
that there was much that 
our hero could have told 
us, if he were able. It 
leaves us with a haunting 
sense of mystery, of un- 
namable fear and of deso- 
lation. 
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For a few seconds he gazed about won- “N9t yet?” said the stranger. “I am ear- 
deringly, then alarm seized him. His voice Her than I thought. You must excuse me, 
was urgent as he addressed us. my dates were never good.” 

“Quick,” he said. “Some string. There was puzzlement on Lestrange’s face 
Quick.” as he replied. 

Something in his manner caused me to “I do not understand you. No doubt 
search my pockets without question. you will explain later. Meanwhile, am I 

“Here,” I said, holding out a length of to infer from your name that you claim 

packing twine. relationship ? ” 

He snatched it and turned to the machine “Certainly we are related, but — er — dis- 
behind him. Hurriedly he raised the con* tantly.” 

traption from its side to a vertical position. “The matter must be examined. I can- 
More than anything else it seemed to re- not pretend ever to have heard of you be- 

semble the skeleton framework of a minia- fore. Let me present my assistant, Henry 

ture building using, instead of steel, bright Wright.” 

silvery bars which crisscrossed in all di- The stranger held out his hand, 
rections. Enmeshed in “IVe heard of you, Mr. 

Wright,” he said with a 
smile. “Your rescue of 
Mr. I^estrange was an act 
of real bravery.” 

It was my turn to be 
puzzled. In all the six 
years I had known Les- 
aange he had never been 
in more danger than any- 
one who crosses a busy 
street. 

“I see I have made an- 
other blunder. Please 
forgive me,” the man 
apologized. 

A change came over 
his expression. The smile 

T here was no mach- JOHN B. HARRIS of greeting gave way to 

ine; before our a look of anguish. His 

startled eyes stood only the stranger, the eyes seemed to plead as he asked : 
string dangling from his hand. A sigh of “Tell me, have you ever, either of you 
relief broke from his lips as he turned tow- seen or heard of another machine like the 
ards us. one I came on?” 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I owe you an We shook our heads. I could recall no 
apology.” invention bearing any resemblance to it. 

“You do, sir,” replied Lestrange. “I “There was really no chance, not one in 
should be pleased to know by what right a hundred million,” he said slowly, “I 
you intrude.” knew it wasn’t possible, but I had to ask.” 

“I admit, I have no right. I can plead His gaze wandered round the room paus- 
only what they used to call in the old days, ing here and there upon apparatus until it 
sanctuary. You are Mr. Lestrange — the in- came to rest upon the material of our 
ventor of the battery? My own name is thwarted experiment. His eyes brightened 
Lestrange — ^Jon Lestrange.” and he took a few steps towards it. 

“My name is Lestrange,” the Professor Lestrange and I were recovering now 
admitted, “but I have invented no battery.” from our sense of unreality. Our eyes met 



them was a bucket seat 
before which were array- 
ed two rows of dials. 
There was no time for a 
further examination. 

The stranger leaned 
over the instrument 
board, adjusted several 
dials, tied a loop in the 
end of my bit of string 
and slipped it over a 
small lever. He took as 
many steps away as the 
length of the string per- 
mitted and gave a jerky 
pull. . . . 
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md we knew that the same thought was in 
both our minds. All mystery was ripped 
from the affair with a jerk — the man was a 
*py> with the minutest care he was examin- 
ing the product of our secret months of 
labor. Lestrange pulled a revolver from 
a drawer. 

“Put your hands up,” he snapped. The 
other obeyed, a slight smile on his lips. 

“I’ve heard that these were troublous 
times,” he remarked. 

“Come over here,” Lestrange ordered, 
“and tell us just why you are so interested 
ir that experiment.” 

The other, who called himself Lestrange, 
opened his eyes wide in evident surprise. 

“Surely,” he expostulated, “it is reason- 
able to show interest in the discovery which 
changed the face of the world? Besides, I 
may be mistaken, but it seems slightly dif- 
ferent from what I remember. It’s a couple 
of years since I saw a picture of it, but I 
have a distinct impression that several of 
the connections ran differently .... that 
terminal on the left should be coupled di- 
rect to ” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
roared Lestrange. “You must be mad. The 
thing’s only been assembled four days.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said the stranger, “Pve put 
my foot in it again. I’ll have to try to ex- 
plain it all to you, but it’s a long story. 
May I have some food first — I haven’t eaten 

for twenty four hours. 

CHAPTER II 

The Man From the Future 

B y the end of the meal the visitor’s 
status had changed. He was no longer 
an interloper, but a guest whom we were 
calling, at his own request, Jon. Somehow 
in that desultory form of conversation ap- 
propriate to the lunch table, we had lost 
our suspicions though we were no nearer to 
understanding him. He was curiously 
ignorant at the same time that he was well 
informed. His broad outlines of current 
politics were good, but of the details he 

seemed to know nothing. 

In speaking of well known characters he 



appeared to hesitate as though he might 
commit himself. His knowledge of liter- 
ature was excellent though occasionally he 
referred to works of which I had never 
heard, by authors whose fame was world 
wide. My condensed impression was that 
while he appreciated the high lights of most 
matters, he was sure of himself only in a 
few subjects. 

“You’ll smoke?” inquired Lestrange as 
we retired to his comfortable study. 

“Tobacco?” asked Jon. 

“Of course,” replied the Professor with 
a touch of surprise, “What else?” 

There are many things to smoke where 
I come from — one has to be careful.” 

He settled himself comfortably in a big 
chair and lit a cigar. 

“Now,” he said, “if you can put up with 
a long tale, I would like to explain this in- 
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trusion. 

Our experiment . , , , ” I began. 

“Would not be a success in its present 
form. Believe me, I can tell you where 
there is a miscalculation.” 

I accepted his statement. He seemed to 
know something of our work. Lestrange, 
too, nodded agreement. 

Jon began: 

“I think the first thing to be explained 
is why I chose to thrust my company upon 
you rather than upon any one else. Per- 
haps the first reason is our relationship and 
the second that my studies have informed 
me that you. Professor, have probably a 
more open mind and a greater grasp of pos- 
sibilities than any man now living . . 

This relationship . , . , ? 

“Our family has been proud of its direct 
descent from you and your wife, Joy. 

Lestrange and I looked at one another. 
Now there was no doubt that the man was 
off the rails somewhere. 

“But I’m not married, I 

“Please let me go my own way. It is 
a difficult situation, but 1 hope I shall 
convince you. Very few men can have had 
the chance of convincing their great-great- 
great grandfathers of anything. I am now 
an anachronism. You see, I was bom in 
the year A.D. 2108, — or should it be, I shall 
be born in 2108? — and I am — or will be 
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a refugee from the twenty-second century. 
I assure you that you will be married short- 
ly, but I can’t remember when — I think I 
told you 1 was bad at dates. 

“It will probably be easier for you if I 
tell the story in the past tense. Certainly 
it is a past life for me. You saw me burn 
my bridges when I tied the string to that 
machine. 




F the nature of time, we of the 
twenty-second century knew little 
more than you of the twentieth. Habit of 
thought still caused us still to think of it 
in terms of progression along a straight 
line. Though we were aware, of course, 
that this was inaccurate, yet for all prac- 
tical purposes it served us as well as it 
had served the world for thousands of years 
before. 



“Because I 



am here now, 
time is somehow folded or circular so that 
it is all co-existent, or non-existent. But 
of the working principle of that machine 
which brought me here, I am as ignorant 
as you. I set the dials, pulled the lever — 
and there was your laboratory. 

“I daren’t keep the thing to examine it. 
It’s even betting that the owners had some 
way of tracing it and that was not a risk 
worth taking. 

“The world I was living in was not all 
you twentieth century men expected. It 
would have disappointed Wells and his fel- 
low prophets to have had a true vision of 
A. D, 2135. We were on another swing of 
the pendulum. 

“Scientific progress in the sense of phy- 
sics, chemistry and engineering had slowed 
its advance to a minimum while the world 
caught up and readjusted. By the end of 
the twentieth century science was so far ad- 
vanced that civilization was becoming ser- 
iously lopsided so that nature tended to re- 
store the balance. Even today I expect you 
can begin to see how large scale production 
has begun to upset politics and social con- 
ditions which were designed to cope with a 
simpler way of life. It is making war no 
longer the solution of difficulties, it is up- 
rooting the old order of things, but not re- 
organizing. 



I know that 



“So you will see that I come from a 
world in which Mr. Wells’ ‘Sleeper’ might 
awake, but from an age which had spent the 
previous century in improving its institu^ 
tions rather than its machines. 

“Since the year 2000 the Lestrange bat- 
tery, of which you heard me speak, had 
been almost the only driving agent for 
machinery. In 2000, Mr. Lestrange, the 
internal combustion engine will have pass- 
ed away. The whole world’s trains, ships, 
planes, radios, cranes, everything save the 
most ponderous machines will be depend- 
ing upon your discovery. 

“It is strange to tell a man of his results 
before the experiment has been made. Nev- 
ertheless, I assure you that your little stor- 
age battery is going to have a greater effect 
upon the whole world than any other single 
invention in the history of mankind. Even 
the machine which brought me here depend- 
ed upon a modified form of your battery to 
carry it across half a million years.” 

“But you said — ” 

“Oh, yes, I have taken only a little local 
trip on it. A mere jaunt of a couple of 
centuries.” 

The Coining of the Menace 

OOKING back, I can see that the 

JLJ first sign of the crisis we were to 
face occurred about a year ago — to me — in 
the summer of 2134. An account was pub- 
lished by newspapers and radio of the de- 
railing of a train. (It was still more econ- 
omical for heavy, imperishable goods to be 
carried by rail.) An investigation of the 
accident, so far from clearing up the reason, 
had obscured it. 

“Among the debris was found the crook- 
ed frame of what we later learned to call 
a ‘time traveller’. Attention was first at- 
tracted to the silvery bars by their strength. 
Though the joints of the structure had been 
strained by the impact, rods, a quarter of 
an inch thick, were found to be supporting 
tons of wreckage without a bend. This un- 
known, silvery metal itself set a problem, 
but a greater puzzle was the body found ly- 
ing near the track. 

“There could be no doubt that the corpse 
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was human, though to us whose standards 
were still those of ancient Greece, the thing 
appeared a travesty. 

“In height it must have stood about five 
feet. The head had twice the volume of 
ours though the enlargement was mainly 
frontal. The neck was thickened in order 
to support the weight until the shoulders 
barely projected. Puny arms ended in 
small hands of which no finger carried a 
nail and none was longer than two inches. 

“Each foot was just a pad showing no 
articulation of the toes. \^en the dissect- 
ors got to work on the body, they noticed 
many other curious malformations such as 
abbreviated intestines, atrophied aural sys- 
tem and absence of teeth. 

“Speculation ran rife. Everyone made 
the creature’s origin a sort of guessing 
game. It was suggested that the thing was 
a natural freak, a product of vivisectional 
experiment, a sensational hoax, an attempt 
at artificial creation and a dozen other 
things all equally wide of the mark. 

“The only explanation which attempted 
to account for the machine was offered by 
an ingenious gentleman who claimed that 
the body was that of an interplanetary ex- 
plorer who had selected a singularly un- 
fortunate spot for his landing. It was curt- 
ly pointed out that a metal framework is 
not the best protection against a vacuum. 
It nevertheless transpired later that the 
0 !ily thing seriously wrong about this ex- 
planation was the inclusion of the word ‘in- 
terplanetary’. 

“As the controversy began to cool, it sud- 
denly received fresh fuel from the finding 
of a similar body in a coastal rock-pool. 
The boy who reported it said that there had 
been a shiny machine near, but when he 
touched a lever, it had disappeared. Again 
the crop of surmise sprouted. Every sug- 
gestion . which could be made, was made; 
save the right one — that the people of 2134 
had gazed on the bodies of th^ir own remote 
descendants. Could we have read in the 
mjstery the warning it carried, it would 
have been useless to us. 

“Three months ago, the curtain rose on 
the last act of our drama — only three 

months.” 



J ON paused and looked at us with bit- 
terness in his eyes. 

‘Then,” he said, “it was a happy world. 
A civilization progressing serenely, as it 
thought, to its appointed goal. Now it is 
swept away. All time and space are 
warped, distorted and incomprehensible. 

“It was my happiest night. A dream had 
started its flow towards reality — now Fate 
has ordained that the dream remains a 
dream. Somewhere in the intricate tissue 
of time, Mary may still live, but the dream 
can never be fulfilled now. 

“Across that evening, which surely was 
made for lovers to discuss their future, 
clashed^ the voice of our doom. Over the 
whole broadcast belt in all the world those 
unemotional tones were heard. 

“ ‘People of the Twenty-Second Century,’ 
the voice began. ‘We of the five thousand 
and twenty-second century offer peace. We 
come from a period in the world’s history 
which holds no hope for us. We have con- 
quered time that we may gain the Earth. 
We offer two kinds of peace, one is elim- 
ination, the other, submission to our will.’ 

“ ‘We are not cruel. We do not wish to 
kill you, our ancestors. Instead, we give 
transportation — you will exchange your 
world for ours. We will carry you across 
the gulf of half a million years to a world 
in which you, a short-lived race, will be 
well suited as will your sons and your sons’ 
sons. For us who count our years by thou- 
sands as you count by tens, the end is too 
near. We have broken through time that 
we may continue our work. Prepare your- 
selves and your possessions that you may be 
ready for the time and places we shall ap- 
point.’ 

“Neither Mary nor I knew what to make 
of it — indeed, we heard it only subconscious- 
ly. Tomorrow would explain. Tonight 
we had more important matters to discuss. 

“The next day did not explain; it com- 
plicated. Where did the voice originate? 
How had it compassed all wave lengths? 
How was it of equal strength at antipodes? 
Why did no picture of the speaker come 
through on the television screens? It 
caused a vague uneasiness. Though no one 
understood nor took much interest in the 
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message itself, the curious form of- trans- 
mission was disturbing to a world unused 
to new inventions. 

‘The general attitude to science had re- 
sulted in the feeling that things were very 
well as they stood and that tamperers should 
be put down with a firm hand. Even the 
type who immediately attributes the incom- 
prehensible to a form of practical joke felt 
that easy solution to be inadequate. The 
mass of the people wondered unintelligent- 
1)% suggesting hazily that ‘something ought 
to be done about it. Governments officially 
disregarded it and privately did not know 
what to make of it. 

<< k FEW days later, came the second 

world wide call. Mar-^ and I were 
sitting at the open window when the voice 
made us jump round. 

“ ‘But I shut the radio off,’ said Mary bi 
surprise. 

“I crossed the room and inspected the 
switches. Undoubtedly they were out — 
there might be a short somewhere. I pull- 
ed the leads from the speaker and then 
stared at the thing in amazement, for the 
voice still continued; 

“ ‘ — seems in view of the fact that no pre- 
parations have been made, that you have 
not understood our intentions.’ 

“It was uncanny. I picked up the speak- 
er and carried it across the room. I know 
a few tricks to make an unattached speaker 
work, but none of them was being used here. 
The voice went on: 

“ ‘ — not our wish to hurt anyone, but 
such as do not accede to our demands must 
be eliminated. It is suggested that for the 
purpose of convincing yourselves that this 
is no empty threat, a committee shall be ap- 
pointed to visit us and report its findings 
to the world. Thus you shall be convinced 
that obedience to our will is the only course 
not leading to elimination. This committee 
will gather at the Paris Air Station whence 
we will provide a means of travel one week 
from today at exactly this hour.’ 

“I looked at Mary and she at me. There 
was trouble in our eyes. There was some- 
thing behind that unemotional voice which 
told us that this affair was far from a prac- 



tical joke. Feeling, not reason, told us it 
was serious. 

“ ‘I am going on that committee,’ I said 
at last. ‘Somehow or other ITI join it and 
find out what’s at the bottom of all this/ 

“Mary nodded. 

“ *Good, Jon, that’s like you,” she ap- 
proved. Then a little frown appeared. 

“‘You don’t think it’s dangerous?’ 

“ ‘Not a bit,’ I assured her. ‘There’d be 
no point in assembling a committee just to 
kill its members — or ‘eliminate’ them, as 
the voice puts it. They might just as well 
start ‘eliminating’ right away. No, I think 
whoever they are, they’re on the square and 
though the whole show sounds insane, there’s 
something pretty big behind it’ 

CHAPTER III 

A Mysterious Adventure 

<4 I^AR below we had seen the coast of 

I France slip away from beneath our 
queer craft. Now, through the thick glass 
windows, the blue waves of the Mediterran- 
ean twinkled at us. Around me, as I gazed 
down, buzzed the tentative suggestion of a 
puzzled committee. 

“Such influence as I possessed had been 
exerted with successful results. A large 
air liner had carried me rapidly from home 
to drop our gliding tender at Le Bourget, 
the Paris airport. There 1 had found a 
group awaiting the craft promised by the 
radio voice. It was a cosmopolitan collec- 
tion of Americans, Germans, English, 
French, Japanese, Chinese, Indian and most 
other nationalities. 

“Not one of them officially represented 
'"his government. The rulers assumed an ig- 
norance of the ultimatum, nevertheless they 
had assisted brilliant men to attend. The 
unknown had managed to infuse into his 
short speeches some quality which attracted 
many intellectuals. 

“I had left myself a narrow margin, for, 
within an hour of my arrival our craft was 
sighted. At a great height the watchers 
saw a silver cylinder hurling itself towards 
us. At that moment, I believe, some began 
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to realize the possibility of a menace. All 
eyes gazed up. 

“Only random guesses as to its size could 
be made at such a distance, but as it drew 
nearer we judged it to be about equal to one 
of our larger airships. Built of silvery 
metal, it tapered at each end. Along the 
sides there ran rows of windows. Nothing 
more was to be seen, it gave no clue to the 
manner of its propulsion. 

“Suddenly from ail the loudspeakers both 
in the control tower and around the ground 
snapped the one word: 



“ ‘Landing.’ 

“The ground crew used for the lighter- 
than-air machines hurriedly assembled and 
then found that there was nothing for them 
to do. Down and down the great cylinder 
dropped to land as lightly as a leaf. 

“ The committee will come aboard,’ said 
the voice we were beginning to know so 
well. 

“Simultaneously sections of the hull 
opened outwards, the hinges at the bottom 
so that the doors themselves formed ramps. 

“For a moment we looked at one another 
in hesitation, then we stepped forward as 
though by common consent. There was no 
one to welcome us on board. Into a great 
saloon — seemingly the full length of the 
ship— we flocked. With a click the doors 
closed and we were ’ off to heaven knew 
where. Thousands of feet above the or- 
dinary traffic levels we turned and sped to 
the south. 

“After the first surprise of departure had 
worn off, we found our tongues again. It 
seemed as though most of us found them at 
the same moment. 

“ ‘I do not like this affair, not at all, no,’ 
said a little Frenchman whom I recognized 
as M. Duvain of the French Air Roads. 

“ ‘It is all too mysterious. Are we chil- 
dren that they make to us the effect of the 
stage thrill? It is a bad begin, such non- 
sense, for the serious investigation, no?’ 

“ ‘Damn ridiculous, the whole thing,’ re- 
plied Sir Henry Deen, standing near. ‘Sil- 
ly scare by some jokers in my opinion. 
However, they're in for it now, we’ll soon 
show ’em what’s what.’ 

“ The Frenchman nodded his agreemwit. 



“ ‘And you, m’sieur,’ he said turning to 
me. ‘Do you not think it is as an insult to 
treat a so distinguished party as a flock 
of the sheep? No reception, no speeches.’ 

“ ‘If it M a practical joke,’ I suggested, 
‘you don’t want to be made m9re of a fool, 
do you?’ 

“ Then you, too, think that it may be a 
practical joke?’ asked Sir Henry. 

“I informed him that I had come to ob- 
serve and to draw conclusions from those 
observations. I had no intention of mud- 
dling myself by prejudice nor of building 
theories without foundation. Not a polite 
answer, but the pair irritated me. 

“‘The desert,’ shouted someone. I turned 
back to the window and saw that we were 
heading over miles of rolling sands towards 
the heart of the Sahara. 

^^rriHREE quarters of an hour later, the 
JL familiar voice gave its laconic ‘Land- 
ing’. 

“Below us lay a building. It was shorter 
than the craft we were in, some three hun- 
dred feet by one hundred and fifty and ris- 
ing about sixty. The whole place was en- 
tirely constructed of the silvery metal. 

“The ship settled without a jar. The 
doors fell open and we walked out to find 
ourselves face to face with a seamless, shin- 
ing wall in which one patch of darkness 
framed a waiting figure. 

“Exclamations of surprise rose from the 
party. There can hardly have been one of 
us who did not realize in that moment that 
we now faced a living replica of tliose two 
bodies which had puzzled the medical 
world. The same massive neck supported 
the same front-heavy head from which two 
intelligent eyes examined us. For cloth- 
ing he wore nothing but a brown, shapeless 
tunic and a pair of soft boots. As we 
stared, a voice commanded us to follow, 
but the dwarf’s lips showed no movement. 

“We passed into a large hall lit by some 
gourceless diffused radiance. In rows of 
chairs we seated ourselves as if for a lec- 
ture. The five-foot figure took a chair in 
front of us. It was curious that in facing 
the man I felt none of the distaste one has 
for an abnormality. It became forgottten^ 
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that by our standards he was stunted, mal- 
formed, hairl^s, toothless and deaf. He 
was of another race — no more abnormal 
than a pigmy or a Tibetan. He addressed 
us, but still no movement broke his lips. 

“ ‘People of the Twenty-Second Century,’ 
he formally began, ‘you are evidently less 
advanced than we had anticipated- So far, 
it would appear that you do not accept our 
offer of transportation, but neither do you 
reject it — you completely fail to understand 
it. You must therefore be treated like chil- 
dren to some simple demonstrations of our 
power. First, you shall see the world we 
offer.’ 

“Upon the wall behind him a scene ‘fad- 
ed in’. Not like a picture, but rather as if 
we gazed at a real if fantastic countryside. 
A level plain stretched away to the distant 
mountains. In the foreground stood build- 
ings; a city of gleaming metal, each struc- 
ture beautiful in line and proportion, but 
none rising higher than two or three floors. 

“ ‘The town of Cyp,’ said the voice. ‘It 
stands on the bottom of the old Mediterran- 
ean Sea close by Mount Cyprus. You will 
notice that it is low built. This is neces- 
sary as the air at such high altitudes is 
rarefied. On the Atlantic or Pacific beds’ 
— here the scene changed — ‘the towns are 
loftier since the atmosphere remains dense 
at such depths. Though the oceans have 
dried, it is no barren world. The great 
deeps still contain enough water and will 
do so for some hundreds of years. After 
that is gone, there are the machines.’ 

“A gloomy tooking tarn flashed before 
us. Deep in its darkness was a reflected 
glimmer of the red ball of fire above. 

“ ‘The sun is getting old,’ said the voice. 
‘Slowly he is dying as he must, but there is 
a long time yet before his end.’ 

A Confusion of Time 

^4T7IEW began to chase view rapidly 
V across the screen. The voice went 
on: 

“ ‘All this is what we offer in exchange 
for your world. Buildings which will still 
be standing proudly when the Earth has be- 
come cosmic rubbish as the moon« Mach- 



ines to make food, supplement air, create 
warmth and produce water, all are waiting 
for you. Machines which are proof against 
wear; proof against breakdown; wheels 
which will go on turning when the unten- 
anted world snuffs out the last smouldering 
fragment of her fiery life. 

“ ‘Though much of it will defy your 
minds, you will have all the accumulation 
of wisdom and invention that the wit of 
man has produced since he began — all save 
one thing — the secret of time, that is our 
safeguard which even we must use with 
care lest order become chaos.’ 

“Still the scenes flashed and faded before 
us. Mighty machines, beautiful cities, in- 
tricate flowers, limitless plains, vast halls, 
huge flying cylinders, a panorama of a 
world shown to us half a million years be- 
fore it should exist. 

“Most of us were dazed, but we did not 
doubt. Conviction that this was the truth 
came not entirely from the voice, nor yet 
entirely from the pictures, but from some 
power which seemed to accompany both. 
In the presence of the dwarf the fantastic 
ceased to be fantastic and any thought of 
bluff . had long been banished. The case 
was stated with plain force. He had made 
us feel that the plan was as feasible as for 
two nations to change territories — as feas- 
ible and as inconceivable. 

“That our population could, if it chose, 
move half a million years, we had no doubt; 
But that it would not so choose, we were 
certain. If the invaders thought that they 
had but to say the word and we would re- 
linquish our healthy middle-aged world for 
one tottering on the brink of senility, they 
could not know much of our stubbdrness. 

“The tall Professor Toone of Harvard 
rose from his seat. 

“ ‘On behalf of all of us, I should like 
\o know the reason for this plan,’ he said. 
‘You appear to offer us much — what do 
you gain that we lose?’ 

“ ‘You lose,’ came the reply, ‘nothing but 
familiar surroundings — we offer better 
surroundings.’ 

“ ‘But,’ objected someone, ‘what about 
our children? Several generations are safe. 
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you say, but you condemn the rest to ex- 
tinction?^ 

“ ‘Some, but not all. You ensure for the 
others an infinite future (if you under- 
stand such a term) — ^that is the object of 
the plan,’ 

“ ‘But—’ 

“ ‘Do you not yet realize that we are 
your descendants — the descendants of your 
children? We are the race your stock has 
bred and, though we have climbed far, the 
end is too near for us. Were we to slay in 
our age we should die when the earth died. 
Instead we shall lake the more youthful 
earth, for our need is the greater. From it 
we shall climb to infinity as life climbed 
from the sea to the land. Thus will we, 
your children, approach the closer to our 
destiny. It was not meant that life should 
cease with the earth — evolution was de- 
layed. Do you understand?’ 

“ ‘Hanged if I do,’ murmured the man 
next to me. ‘What’s he getting at? Is it 
religion?’ 

“I did not answer him. I was trying to 
understand. The speech had been far 
longer than the repetition I have given you. 
Much of it I still cannot grasp. The vista 
was too big, the muddle of time too in- 
volved, but I thought I had the main drift. 
The next speaker almost voiced one of the 
questions which troubled me though his 
manner was facetious. He was an English- 
man whose voice sounded tired as he asked : 

“ ‘Am 1 to understand that though we are 
at present your ancestors, you are shortly 
likely to become your own ancestors?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the voice, ‘and no.’ 

HE Englishman looked helpless ' 
X round. 

“ ‘I give it up,’ he announced in tones 
even more tired than before. 

“ ‘You cannot understand that until you 
know the nature of time,’ was the reply. 
‘While you continue to imagine time in 
terms of progression, you put more stumb- 
ling blocks before you than did ever the 
flat-earth theorists.’ 

“Professor Toone arose again to put a 
question. I cannot remember what it was 
for at that point the discussion started to 



leave me behind. 'Voices went on wriggling 
into an abstruseness beyond my mental 
grasp. It was a kind of knock out contest 
— the survival of the mentally fittest. Wlien 
Sir Henry Deen rose to his feet a long time 
later there can only have been two or three 
of the company who retained any preten- 
sions to following the slender thread of ex- 
planation. He broke the spell. 

“ ‘Can we be shown something of your 
works, something concrete upon which we 
can report? So far we have done nothing 
which will profit either you or those who 
sent us. The public we represent will 
scarcely be impressed by hearing merely 
of a philosophical discussion which most 
of us have failed to follow. Any intima- 
tion we could give them of the forms of 
armament upon which you rely to carry out 
this plan would be vastly more impressive 
than an unlimited amount of discussion.’ 

“ ‘You shall look atound our building, 
though there is little to see. In the matter 
of armament, we must disappoint you.’ ( 

“Sir Henry grunted. 

“ ‘Intending to keep that secret, eh? 
Very sensible too, from your point of view, 
but if> you could give a demonstration of 
your weapons’ power. - . . ’ 

“ ‘You mistake us,’ the voice reproved. 
‘We cannot show armament because we have 
none.’ 

“ ‘Ha. Then the whole thing is a piece 
of humbug — a bluff. I had suspected so 
from the beginning. You think that by 
tricks. . , . ’ 

“ ‘Again you do not understand. Why 
should we have any need of those guns and 
shells which are, after all, merely the ex- 
tension of the stone-age man’s sling and 
throwing flint? Intellect has no use for 
such uncertain toys— shells which may kill 
one man or one hundred men. We wish to 
kill no one.’ 

“Sir Henry snorted again to show his con- 
tempt for such an attitude (or perhaps to 
be on the safe side in fhe'event of this prov- 
ing itself an extension of the bluff). 

“There was a pause during which several 
more dwarfs entered and approached our 
instructor in a manner which revealed them 
as inferiors. It was explained that we 
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should be shown round the building in par- 
ties. 

“ ‘It’s a queer thing,’ said my neighbour 
as we rose, ‘but did you notice that the old 
boy never opened his mouth all the while 
he talked to us — nor has this one.’ He 
nodded towards the back of our guide. 

“ ‘Also, we know they can’t hear, yet they 
understand everything we say. Rum, I call 
it, just y§u watch this fellow now.’ 

“The dwarf strode straight at the metal 
wall and a space appeared before him. 

“ ‘Nothing queer about that,’ 1 said. ‘I 
know plenty of doors at home which open 
when you tread on the mat,’ 

“ ‘No, it’s not that. You watch next time. 
That bit of wall neither swung back nor slid 
— it just disappeared. Same thing happen- 
ed when we first came in,’ 

CHAPTER IV 
A Battle of Wills 

iinriHE ^uide was frankly contemptuous. 

X His was the manner of a major-domo 
taking the lap-dog for a walk. He threw 
out occasional curt references to the objects 
we passed. These machines were water 
producers, those, food makers. One and all 
were equally mysterious to most of us. We 
trailed blankly along gaping as vacantly as 
any savage at his first radio. Perhaps the 
dwarf was justified in his contempt, for 
these machines, unlike the ‘travellers’, did 
' not use Lestrange batteries and the source 
of power was to us as obscure as the meth- 
ods of. operation were unintelligible. 

“At length we reached a large hall which 
at first glance seemed to be a jumble of 
birdcages. 

“ ‘Travelling machines,’ came abruptly 
from the guide. 

“We approached them and he became so 
informative over what we guessed to be a 
recent invention that contempt was momen- 
tarily forgotten. One of the two rows of 
dials, he explained, determined the amount 
of time to be traveled. It contained seven 
indicators ranging from an hour to ten thou- 
sand years. The lower row regulated the 
position. 



“A certain amount of interaction between 
the two,rows was necessary. For one thing, 
it prevented the machine from maintaining 
its position in space without reference to 
the motion of the earth. Within the limits 
set by this interaction, position could be cal- 
culated almost to a foot. 

“ ‘What’s that for? ’ asked one of the 
party reaching towards a lever. As he lift- 
ed his hand, the dwarf saw him and he reeled 
back, crashing to the floor. Afterwards, 
he told us that it had felt like a tremendous 
blow between the eyes. 

“ ‘What did I tell you?’ said my neighbour 
excitedly, ‘Force of mind, that’s what these 
people use; that’s why their hands are ves- 
tigial. Pure will power.’ 

“The dwarf seemed to hear him for he 
Jooked towards us. 

“ ‘I am surprised,’ he sneered, ‘that you 
even know of such a thing as will power. I 
judged by your reflexes that you had only 
instincts.’ 

“ ‘You are insulting,’ said a voice behind 
me. 

“ ‘There are thirty of you,’ he continued to 
sneer. ‘Let us see if your combined wills 
assist you against mine.’ 

“We stared around us in amazement. The 
walls had gone, the machines, too, every- 
thing. There was nothing to be seen in any 
direction save unbroken desert. 

“ ‘Playin’ Aladdin’s lamp tricks,’ growl- 
ed my neighbour, bending down to grasp 
a handful of sand. 

“The dwarf almost smiled at our confus- 
ion. 

“ ‘You know perfectly well where you 
are,’ he said. ‘But all you can see or feel 
is the open desert. That’s how much all 
your wills are worth against mine. Try 
now to see whether you can bring the walls 
round you again.’ 

“I suspect that it was the mind of that 
remarkable man. Professor Toone, which 
tipped the scales in our favour. 

“For a moment we felt the heat still 
beating up from the sand, then the shadowy 
outlines of the hall began to reform. Slow- 
ly from mistiness they grew more substan- 
tial, for a few seconds they began to fade 
again, then, in a flash, we were back in- 
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doors. The dwarf lay on the floor before 
Uk, panting. 

“ ‘Lord,’ said someone, ‘played out like 
he’s run ten miles — anyway, we’ve got some 
wills between us.’ 

4 4 WJ HEN I had been home three days 
W I began to understand Professor 
Toone’s decision that the committee should 
meet and discuss in Paris before scattering 
to report. 

“He made the suggestion during the flight 
back to Le Bourget. The alacrity of accep- 
tance was such as to make one suspect that 
the delegates were so uncertain of what their 
reports should contain that they were eager 
for a few pointers. Toone by common con- 
sent opened the proceedings. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ he began, ‘each of us will 
be called upon in a few days to give his 
comments upon the results of our investiga- 
tion. 

“ ‘The questions we shall be asked will 
appear ridiculous in the light of our ex- 
perience, but, they will not seem so ridi- 
culous to us as will our answers to our gov- 
ernments. They will say: ‘What form of 
power supported and propelled the flyer 
you traveled in?’ We shall reply that we 
have no idea- They will be irritated. 

“‘They will ask: ‘How many of these 
dwarfs are there?’ We shall have to reply 
that we saw at most about fifty. They will 
smile. This will be followed up with: 
‘What kind of armament?’ — We saw none 
and have reason to believe that they possess 
none. ‘How many flyers?’ — We saw only 
one, ‘What is their silvery metal?’ — We 
do not know. 

“ ‘So it will go on until with their amuse- 
ment and their contempt we shall be in dan- 
ger of becoming a laughing stock. If that 
is allowed to occur, we have no hope of any 
warning we may give being regarded as any- 
thing but further embroidery to a great 
joke. 

“ ‘Seldom, gentlemen, can any committee 
of investigation have produced less concrete 
results. Had we found great guns, strange 
rays, new gases, they would have listened 
IQ us — instead, we have found a menace of 



pure force beside which such weapons! 
would be childish. 

“ ‘We have found this, I say, but because 
we cannot comprehend it, we cannot des- 
cribe it. The grand total of our observa- 
tion is one strange ship, one equally strange 
building, a few dwarfs, a number of mach- 
ines reputed to be time travellers, other un- 
known machinery and what our critics will 
call a cinematograph show — that is all we 
saw: we cannot tell them what we felt* 

“ ‘This, then, is the problem confronting 
us: How can we convey to a skeptical world 
the sensation we received of potential force? 

“ ‘The peoples must know of that seeth- 
ing mental battery, that surging power of 
will beside which we are scarcely reason- 
ing creatures — they must know, and they 
must believe. The burden of their convic- 
tion lies upon us.’ 

Fruitless Efforts 

4 4fTiHE conference had continued for two 
X days. Two wasted days they seemed 
to me. Speeches drifted more and more 
from the main issue and steadily tended to 
confine themselves to suggestions for com- 
bating the menace. Again and again Pro- 
fessor Toone dragged the members back 
from their talk of tactics by his insistence 
that the governments must first be con- 
vinced of the need for tactics. No solution 
could be suggested short of the governments 
themselves experiencing our sensations. 

“Back home, -I was sitting in a palatial 
office trying to convince a bored official 
who felt that his time was being wasted. 

“I was growing irritated. 

“ ‘Can’t you think,’ I demanded, ‘in any 
terms but guns and gases?’ 

“ ‘They might have ignition rays,’ he as- 
sented. 

“I groaned. 

“ ‘Of course they might have, but can’t 
you see what I’m gelling at? They simply 
haven’t been developing along those phy- 
sical lines.’ 

“ ‘They seem to have developed physi- 
cally a great deal if your description is ac- 
curate.’ 

“ ‘Their present form was probably 
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reached tens of thousands of years ago — 
to them, that is. It’s their minds which have 
progressed since then — if only you could 
meet them, you’d begin to feel that terrify- 
ing force. Man alive, it was as much as 
thirty of us, most of them brilliant men, 
coi^d do to overthrow the mental suggestion 
of one of their inferior servants.’ 

“The official smiled. 



46 6 



And their flyer. Do you re-alize that 
there was no one save the committee on 



board 



crew? 



The whole 



-no pilot, no 
blasted thing was worked by a telepathic 
control of some kind.’ 

“ ‘We also have radio control,’ he re- 
minded me gently. 

“I began to admit to myself what I had 
known from the first — that it was hopeless. 
But still I hammered on. 
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You don’t realize what they are work- 
ing for. We speculate mildly about the fu? 
ture of mind — ^they know its future. They 
are out for discamate intelligence. They 
know that, given time, they can achieve it.’ 
’Nonsense, there can’t be a mind with- 
out a brain.’ 
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Why not? The brain is only the or- 
gan of the mind, a sort of central control 
for the other organs. Already they can pro- 
ject their minds, but they still have to use 
the body for a base for operations,’ 

You seriously expect me to believe 
that?’ 
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“ ‘There’s proof of it. Did you hear the 
voice which issued their ultimatum?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“‘And it came from the loudspeaker?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘Then perhaps it will surprise you to 
know that in London they took a record of 
one of the messages. When they put it on 
the machine, not a sound was to be heard — 
the thing was blank. Those messages nev- 
er came out of the loudspeaker, but the 
dwarfs, for some reason of their own, made 
you think- — made us all think that they did.’ 



4 4 T N the evening when I met Mary, I was 
X tired and discouraged. Nodiing I had 
been able to say had evep dented that wall 
of mechanical materialism. My most tren- 
chant arguments had either bounced off or 



missed fire. The final blow had been when, 
in the middle of my efforts to convey my 
impressions of mental strength, he had asked 
with the air of one who draws the conver- 
sation back to realities, whether I thought 
that they might have tanks hidden in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ ‘It isn’t,’ I said to Mary, ‘for or against 
acceptance of the dwarfs’ terms, — as for 
that, I only know that I, personally, am 
going to no dying world, — my job was to 
try to make the fools realize that they really 
were terms. For two and a half hours I 
tried to tell that smug know-all that an 
over-whelming danger threatens him, the na- 
tion, and the whole world — I made just as 
much impression as I would throwing snow- 
balls at a pyramid.’ 

“Mary gazed at me intently. 

“ ‘It’s very difficult to grasp,’ she said. 
‘Even yet I don’t really understand what 
this great danger is if they haven’t got any 
weapons.’ 

“ ‘That’s the devil of it. They may even 
have some weapons in the way you mean — 
though I don’t think so, — but that is nothing 
to do with their strength. Oh, if I could 
only convey that sensation which scared us 
all, something might be possible, but I’m 
utterly incompetent. If you asked a horse 
to explain the activities of men, he’d be no 
more at sea than 1 am over this business.’ 

“ ‘But, dear, if there are so few of them, 
why should they want the whole world? 
Surely they could make a sort of colony 
somewhere?’ 

“ ‘I don’t know, but I think this is a sort 
of advance guard — supervisors of emigra- 
tion and immigration; we don’t even know 
how many of them there are. Probably the 
world couldn’t support both populations at 
once so that the only way is a complete 
change over. Half the worry about this 
affair is that we know nothing of the details 
— we’re just expected to do as we’re told.’ 

“Mary bent towards me and tried to 
smooth out the furrows of anxiety. 

“ ‘Darling,’ she said firmly, ‘you must 
slop worrying about it. Put it all away 
for the present.’ 

“She took my arm and we strolled out 
to the terrace. A soft breeze pressed the 
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trees so that they swayed gently. Slips of 
torn cloud were gliding across the moon. 
Far, far away we could see the misty out- 
line of the hills. 

“ ‘It’s all so beautiful,’ she whispered, her 
eyes on the dim distance. ‘I think it makes 
me afraid.’ 

“My arm went round her. 

“ ‘Our lovely world,’ said my voice. 

“‘But how long ours?’ asked my mind. 

CHAPTER V 
A World at Bay 

4 ^ A MONTH later, hell was loose. Our 
l\ civilization was broken up. The 
herd instinct which built it had given way. 
All the climbing from individuals to groups, 
from groups to clans, from clans to nations 
meant nothing to men who roamed the dead 
cities as their ancestors had prowled the jun- 
gles- The veneer was off. All our vaunted 
progress had taken us no higher than the 
first rung of the ladder; that rung broke and 
we were back where we started. 

“The dwarfs had stolen our power, they 
had hit us literally where we lived. All 
the Lestrange batteries went dead and with 
them our world stopped. Save in the great 
tide-stations which still made power for the 
useless batteries, not a wheel could turn. 
It was chaos. 

“Planes fluttered from the skies, ships 
wallowed in the seais, airships floated away 
on the winds, factories were silent, eleva- 
tors dropped, trains were checked, ovens 
cooled, radios died, cars were pulled up and 
every light failed. 

“It was nine o’clock at night when the 
great stoppage came and it was the darkness 
which caused the panic. Across the world 
in the sunlight they cannot have had that 
catastrophic madness in which crowds rush- 
ed, milled and swirled without reason, with- 
out object. 

“How it was done nobody knew. Per- 
haps it was a ray against which they shield- 
ed their travellers. Perhaps — but what is 
the use of speculating on the possibilities 
of such minds? 

“I was in the city, the roar of the city’s 



life rose through my open windows. One 
moment, busy hubbub and bright lights, 
the next, silence and darkness. I stumbled 
across the room and looked out into a pitchy 
gulf which might have led to the bowels of 
the earth, so quiet — a quiet which seemed 
to wait — a quiet during which men died. 
During which cages dropped down mines, 
divers got no more air, loads fell from 
cranes, acrobats missed trapezes, surgeons 
cut too deep. 

“From below there came a scream and as 
if at that signal a murmur rose. The voice 
of the crowd growing louder and louder, 
wilder and wilder. My eyes could see 
nothing, but my mind saw devilish things 
happening in that street. Bodies crushing 
at the walls, ribs cracking under pressure, 
eyes bursting from their sockets, lungs lab- 
eling for air, corpses trampled under foot 
and corpses unable to fall, while above it all 
rose now the senseless roar of that wild 
beast, the mob, destroying itself. 

“I moved back and sought the telephone 
only to find it as dead as the lights. It 
was not until then that the full meaning of 
the crisis came to me. It had seemed an 
unusual failure of current only, now I real- 
ized in a flash what it meant and knew it 
for the dwarfs’ masterstroke. 

“They had been roused from their patience 
at last. Of the several messages sent out 
on their world-wide system since our use- 
less investigation, I had heard only one. 
It was almost pleading in tone. 

“ ‘Our destinies must be worked out, 
nothing shall stop that. We wish you no 
harm — we are not butchers — but you are 
leaving us no alternative.’ 

“The voice went on to appoint ‘stations’ 
for transportation. In the northern plains 
of Italy; North and South France! near 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Salisbury 
Plain in England; in Florida, California 
and Illinois for the United States and so 
on to the number of sixty or more. 

“ ‘I wonder,’ said one of my companions, 
‘why they always make these announcements 
in English?’ 

“Another listener, a blond young man 
looked us. 

“You will excuse?’ he said. ‘But I haf 
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chust heard them perfect German use, nod 
English.’ 

‘‘I attempted to explain that the messages 
were conveyed directly to their minds with- 
out the use of sound. That they merely 
thought they heard. After this, each ob- 
viously considered me more of a fool than 
he thought the other. 

4 4 N the set days crowds flocked to the 
\J starting places. Except for a few 
cranks such as daily expect the end of the 
world, nobody save the cameramen went 
from any motive than idj^e curiosity. A 
holiday spirit was abroad. There was the 
prospect of a free show of some sort and 
the likelihood of a good laugh at the dwarfs’ 
expense. The cameramen were the only 
survivors. 

“All the world saw the films of what oc- 
curred. It was announced that the cinema- 
tographers had been allowed to return in 
order that we might see the simplicity with 
which transportation was effected and there- 
by lose any nervousness restraining us. The 
particular version I witnessed was taken at 
one of the American stations and was, I was 
told, typical of all. 

“Around a structure resembling an enor- 
mously enlarged ‘time traveller’ stood a cor- 
don of police and guards.. The space en- 
closed was about two hundred yards square. 

, Reliable witnesses stated that a couple* of 
hours earlier there had been no sign of the 
glittering framework with the result that 
among the majority — still incredulous of 
the idea of time traveling — there was a ten- 
dency to regard it as a magical piece of 
construction work rather than accept the fact 
that it had just made the journey across 
five hundred thousand years. 

“Beyond the cordon the sightseers parked 
their cars and got out to examine the mach- 
ine with awe. Whatever they had expected 
in their inmost minds, it was not this huge 
silver cage; they were impressed in spite of 
themselves. 

“The murmur of the crowd as we heard 
it through the speakers seemed to betray a 
nervous tension, but curiosity backed by a 
sensation of safety in their numbers kept 
them waiting for the show to begin. 



“Without warning, parts of the enclosurS 
on all four sides fell apart making en- 
trances. 

“A gasp of surprise went up from the 
house as we saw that the guards whose duty 
it was to keep the public clear, had stood 
aside from the gaps. Some of them even 
motioned the crowd forward. 

“Not a sound now came from the speak- 
ers. As though in a dream the sighteers 
trailed slowly into the enclosure. Sugges- 
tion? Hypnotism? Heaven knows, but in 
they flocked solemn faced, vacant-eyed, old 
men, young men, women and girls alike, 
even the dogs joined the procession. It 
was as though some pied piper led the way. 
Then, when the last had entered, the police 
and the guards followed. 

“In the darkness of the theatre, Mary 
gripped my arm. 

“ ‘Now I begin to understand what you 
mean by their ‘power’,’ she whispered. 

“As the last guard entered, the entrances 
snapped shut. Simultaneously a few yards 
from the great ‘transporter’ a dwarf ap- 
peared on a one man ‘traveller’. 

“Mary grew tense and another gasp rustled 
through the audience — it was the first time 
any of them had looked upon one of those 
men of the far future. He jumped from 
his machine and ran towards the enclosed 
crowd whose apathetic eyes appeared not 
to notice him. 

“In a comer of the transporter we saw 
for the first time that a small cabin was 
divided off from the main bulk. We saw 
him enter it, we saw him turn the dials, 
we saw his hand upon the lever and— noth- 
ing. Nothing before us but the empty plain 
and a little one man traveller. 

‘The picture continued; there was more 
to come. For five minutes the audience 
sal in silence or whispered speculation* 
Then, as suddenly as it had gone, the mach- 
ine was back again, but, save for the dwarf 
in his cabin, it was empty. . . . 

A World Aroused 

4 4 HE world was roused at last. No 
jL type was heavy enough for the news- 
papers, no terms weighty enough for the 
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radio announcers. The casualties (as they 
werer determined to call them) at the sixty 
odd stations came well on towards the 200,- 
000 mark. The old cry went up — some- 
thing ought to be done. The prestige of 
governments was at stake. The vermin 
must be wiped out. 

‘The members of the investigation com- 
mittee were hastily summoned and this time 
received a better though no more profitable 
hearing. A stern-faced official faced me 
across a broad desk. His manner suspect- 
ed me of complicity, his method savoured 
of third degree. 

“ ‘What we want to know first is, where’s 
this base of theirs?’ 



“ ‘I’ve told you as near as I can. All I 
know is that we seemed to go south-south- 
east from the Algerian coast, as far as I 
could tell by the sun. We went that way 
for about three hours so if you know the 
speed of the ship, it ought to give you a 
rough idea of the district.’ 

“ ‘You must’ve seen some landmarks, at 
the height you were.’ 

“ ‘Precious lot of landmarks in that des- 
ert — and as we didn’t know beforehand 
where we were likely to be going, nobody 
happened to have a pocket map of the Sah- 
ara on him.’ 

“ ‘No need to get fresh. We’ve got to get 
a line pn this business somehow, and it’ll 
be belter for you if you help us all you 
know how.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’ll tell you this. If you 
ever find that base, you’ll have to thank luck 
— not cross-questioning.’ 

“ ‘What’re you gettin’ at?’ 

“ ‘Just this. Not one of us has any idea 
where this place is, or what makes it dif- 
ferent from any other "'place that has a lot 
of sand, but even if you get there it’s pretty 
good odds against you seeing the building. 
Do you seriously think that a gang who 
hypnotize a crowd of three or four thousand 
men and women into an overgrown bird- 
cage can’t stop a few pilots from seeing 
them ? ’ 

“The man snorted. 

‘ ‘When one of our pilots knows where 
they are — he began. 



— then there’ll be one less pilot in the 
force,’ I finished for him. 

“Of course they got none of the informa- 
tion they wanted from us — we hadn’t it. 
Even then I had begun to realize that if we 
knew a whole lot we’d still be as helpless 
as sheep against men. 

tfcTTALIAN, French, English and' German 

J. scoured the desert, failed to find a 
trace and brought home their bombs. A 
report of the position of the base reached 
Tripoli. Through hurry, the Italian offi- 
cers in charge omitted to verify the infor- 
mation. Their rocket shells destroyed a 
French desert fort. Feeling already ran 
high against France who was thought in 
some circles to be in league with the dwarfs. 
Undoubtedly they were on French territory. 
A French pilot made matters no better by 
announcing his destruction of the dwarfs’ 
cylindrical flyer at approximately the same 
moment that the Germans reported that one 
of their airships had been bombed by a 
French plane. Notes began to pass be- 
tween countries and the threat of war added 
fuel to the excitement. 

“It was then that someone at the Suez 
English base made an inventory with the 
startling result that five days of profitless 
searching showed twelve English airships 
and nearly a hundred planes unaccounted 
for. 

“The French, German, Italian and Egypt- 
ian authorities investigated and revealed a 
similar state of affairs in their own air 
forces. The fate of all those craft remained 
a mystery. Solo searching over, the desert 
became less popular with the result that, 
instead of single machines disappearing, 
whole flights vanished together. 

“It fell to an Italian pilot to do the world 
the worst possible service with the best pos- 
sible intentions. 

“He had become separated from his unit 
and was heading for home in accordance 
with the regulations that single planes must 
not be risked, when he saw almost below 
him the shining building for which all the 
world was searching. Whether his mind 
was not susceptible to their control (as was 
found to be the case with a few) or whether 
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they were off their guard, never was known 
and did not really matter. What did matter 
was that his five great bombs flashed down 
together. 

“It must have been a rude shock to that 
pilot when, during his congratulations and 
celebrations, the voice spoke again. 

“ Teople of the Twenty-Second Century,’ 
it began with usual formality, ‘we appealed 
to you first as reasoning creatures. You 
failed to reason. You even failed to under- 
stand that if we are not successful, man will 
count for nothing — he will have lived in 
vain. Then we treated you as children who 
must be led — you spoke of it as a tragedy. 
You described as ‘casualties’ men and wo- 
men who are now living in the future, not 
one cell’s life the worse for the journey. 

“ ‘Now you have taught us to know you 
for savages. Your ridiculous bombs did 
no harm to our building, but you killed 
thirty of our men who were outside. Those 
thirty were worth a thousand of you and 
you killed them by an action no more rea- 
soned than that of a frightened brute. We 
shall not kill you in revenge — the art of 
living is not killing, but we warn you that 
those who remain here three weeks from 
now will start to kill one another. For the 
rest the transporters will be at their stations. 
Make good use of them,* 

“Hundreds of thousands laughed. 

“ ‘We’ve killed some of ’em — we’ll beat 
the lot,’ was their attitude. 

“But other thousands heeded the warning, 
surging in crowds to the machines, 

“Mary and I were of neither parly. I 
suppose it was sentiment which held us. 
The road to safety was plain, for the dwarfs 
never lied, yet the call of familiar things 
was too strong. We were standing by the 
world we loved till the last. Going down 
with our civilization. 

CHAPTER VI 

Nearing the End 

( ( A LL governments published futile 
xA edicts forbidding approach to the 
transporters. Planes were headed off, 
trains stopped, roads blocked, but still the 
crowds swept forward on foot. Infantry 
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and tanks sent to turn the stream, joined 
it. The authorities reached their wits’ end. 

“The English sent rocket shells against 
the Salisbury Plain station. Hundreds of 
their own people died. The transporter 
was scarcely scratched. 

In California two men finding them- 
selves immune from the dwarfs’ influence, 
attempted to steal a small time traveller-^ 
they were never seen again. Thereafter the 
dwarfs arrived in pairs, one to work the 
transporter while the other guarded their 
travellers. 

“For the full three weeks the huge mach- 
ines made their two or three journeys a day, 
but the hundreds of thousands they carried 
were like a few spoonfuls from a full buck- 
et. 

“And now, standing in my dark room, I 
knew that the end had come. ’ Men and wo- 
men had started to fight insanely in frenzy/ 
of fear. Soon they would become hungry. 
They would prowl like famished beasts, 
ready to eat even each other. The dwarfs 
had thrust our ultimatum upon us. It 
would not be long now before the multi- 
tudes were besieging the only means of es- 
cape from a maddened world — the trans- 
porters. 

“In my mind a plan was growing, a 
slender chance. First I must get out of 
this crazy city and find Mary. 

K # * 

^4*^ I TOGETHER we lay in a clump of low 
1 - bushes. Not far from our hiding 
place, a line of haggard men and women 
was struggling towards a transporter. 

The evacuation of a world,’ I heard 
Mary murmur. 

“Some dragged barrows of possessions, 
some could barely drag themselves. There 
was no need ,now for suggestion to impel the 
crowds. They were striving their utmost 
towards those feared or despised machines 
which had become glittering symbols of 
rescue. Many staggered from fatigue to 
fall in their tracks. 

“ ‘If the dwarfs use suggestion, to help 
on the fallen ones — count,’ I said. ‘They 
won’t need much power and if you keep 
your mind full it can’t touch you. Fill it 
up with figures. Multiply and multiply so 
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that there’s room for nothing else. It’s our 
only safeguard.’ 

*‘Luckily there was no test of our concen- 
tration. Friends pulled the stragglers up 
and urged them along the last lap of the 
journey. At last the transporter was filled. 
The entrances clicked together. Those who 
were shut out retired to throw themselves 
on the ground. They would have to wait 
for the next load. 

“ ‘Get ready,’ I whispered to Mary as I 
drew a rocket pistol from my pocket. 

“The two small time travellers appeared. 
One dwarf ran to the transporter; the other 
sat on guard in his saddle. I reckoned that 
the big machine would be away in about 
twenty minutes since it would take that long 
for the weary crowd to file out. As the first 
dwarf vanished with the transporter, I drew 
my aim on the second. 

“It is a horrible thing to kill a man 
who is off his guard, but it was necessary. 
Merely wounded, he might bring his friends 
about ue in a fw seconds. 

“ ‘Now,’ I cried. Together we sprang 
for the travellers as the dead dwarf rolled 
from his seat. 

“ ‘Get on,’ I ordered, setting the dials. 
I put Mary’s hand on the lever. 

“ ‘Pull,’ I said. But, instead, she leaned 
out and pressed her lips to mine. 

“ ‘I love you,’ she said. She said it as 
though she knew the end had come. Then 
her hand flew back to the lever. I shouted 
to stop her, but it was too late — she had 
gone.” 

Jon paused in his tale. We did not in- 
terrupt; the grief in his face held us silent. 

“V^ere is she now, I wonder?” he said 
slowly. 

“When she drew back her hands it brushed 
one of the dials. I had been so careful — 
worked out the position 6f each to a hair 
so that there might be np delay in our com- 
ing here. So that we might travel together 
far away from our world of chaos, far away, 
too, from the threat of a dying world. One 



hasty move she made which may have car- 
ried her further than the earth’s death or 
beyond its birth. She is a castaway some- 
where in the jumble of time and space.” 

“But you?” asked Lestrange. “How — ?” 

“Oh, I jumped on the other machine. 
The crowd had seen us. A hundred or more 
of them were pelting across the field. It 
was as though I had the one lifebelt on a 
sinking ship. They jumped at me. The 
traveller rocked as they hit it. It was fall- 
ing as I pulled the lever — it fell in your 
laboratory. 

“But what’s the good of it all? I’m 
alone. Belter to have gone on to the end 
with the people of my time. ^Why did I 
come here when I knew she couldn’t be 
here? If I’d kept the machine, I might 
have searched— I’d have searched all time 
to find her.” 

A bell on the wall shrilled suddenly. 

“Quick, Wright,” said Lestrange, jump- 
ing from his chair. “The laboratory alarm. 
Somebody’s spying — take this.” 

He handed me a pistol and held one him- 
self. Silently we raced to the laboratory 
wing and flung back the door. 

A familiar silver framework glittered at 
US. Beside it stood a figure clad like our 
visitor. 

“Mary, by heaven,” said Jon’s voice be- 
hind us. 

“Jon, Jon,” the figure cried and ran 
towards us. 

A few moments later Jon Lestrange 
walked over to the traveller and examined 
its controls curiously. He looked up with a 
smile. 

“Obviously, Mary,” he said, “some pat- 
ron saint guides your hand. You might 
have altered the setting by six hundred 
years or six thousand, but you did only al- 
ter it by six hours.” 

He turned towards Professor Lestrange. 

“If you please, great-great-great-grand- 
father,” he said, “I should like another piece 
of string.” 



THE END 
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^i\^7ELL, all right,” said the brown- 
▼ V faced general, rolling up a map. 
*it’s dangerous, of course, but as Napoleon 
said, ‘You can’t make an omelet without 
breaking eggs’.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said the fussy 
little man in a uniform covered with gold 
braid and strips of ribbon, who had just ad- 
vanced the plan. “We must expect losses. 
We must expect quite severe losses, in fact. 
It would not surprise me if the first division 
of battleship tanks were wiped out. But 
we will certainly succeed in eliminating the 
robot guns on the reverse slope of the 
heights and perhaps some of the railroad 



artillery also. I think it is worth it, rightly 
worth it. If we succeed any number of 
plans will suggest themselves, and with our 
present superiority in battleships we can 
well afford the loss.” 

“The firs* division, eh?” said the brown- 
faced general, fluttering over some papers. 
“Let’s see, that includes Vengeancey Glory ^ 
Thunderbolt and Caesar, with cruiser and 
whippet tanks attached. The old Thunder- 
bolL Why I commanded her once!” 

“Yes, yes,” said the fussy little man. 
“Will you be good enough to give the or- 
ders, sir? Operation CZ-4 is the index 
number.” 
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{Illustration by Marchioni) 



Smokey dirt, flame — the sound of a million anvils as the fleets swept 
about each other in a great circle. 



He lit the cigarette and blew a snort of 
smoke through his nostrils. “Last lime I 
was that sick when I got out I couldn’t 
even lake a nip of whiskey.” 

“Mmmm,” murmured the short man with 
the bald forehead. “And I get seasick 
every lime I go rowing on the lake.” 

The man with the scarred chin looked at 
him sharnlv. “You belter not be seasick. 



“It isn’t the heat that gets you, or the 
noise,” said the man with the scarred chin, 
licking the end of a cigarette reflectively 
before applying it to his lips. “It’s the 
rctten smell. Petrol, hot oil and sweat — 
yes, and leather. . , . And that isn’t all. 
You have to keep your mask on when they 
start, and those new makes smell like rubber 
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The old man’s nuts on you late draft men 
that lay down. What were you in before?” 
“Aviation. I was on motor repair. I 
got a wife and three kids, so they gave me 
selected duty. I’m a motor man.” 

“Well, I’m married too. ...” the man 
with the scarred chin thought for a mo- 
ment, “You must be on the right forward 
motor. Last man on that job was killed 
quick as a wink. Shell from one of those 
robot guns came through the casemate and 
burst right under the 
motor. Drove one of ^ ^ 

those levers • clean I r r 



those levers - clean 
through him. There’s 
the place.” 

He half-turned and 
waved in the general 
direction of the tank 
that stood like some 
questing monster in 
metal, snout lifted to 
sniff the air, a few 
yards away. Half 
way down the hundred- 
foot flank of the beast 
workmen were busy 
painting a new and 
shining steel plate that 
had been . welded in 
just below a project- 
ing broadside gun. 

Above their heads 
two more guns pro- 
jected from shielded 
casemates, while high- 
er still a big gun in a 
turret atop threw a 



atop I 
shadow 



long shac 
their work. 



across 



But if the 



TTT'fi have been hearing a 
great deal lately 
about the terrors of the 
next war. All kinds of 
rays, the use of terrible 
gases, of electric currents, 
are all on the way, we 
learn, to make extermina- 
tion of armies certain. 

If the exposition of these 
things by military men 
have any purpose, they 
should serve to frighten 
nations away from war- 
fare, Such a purpose is 
doubtless contained in this 
present story, 

Mr, Pratt is a keen stud- 
ent of military affairs. 
He does not leave reason 
behind and jump into fan- 
tasy, but looking calmly at 
present trends in warfare 
he gives us this realistic 
story of a future war. The 
scene might be laid in any 
country, and the antagon- 
ists might be of any nation 
or race. 



pass artillery letters till they’re three months 
old. Gives away positions. Two of the 
kids are in the factories — one’s thirteen and 
the other fifteen. The other one, that’s mv 
little girl, she’s in the National Schools. 
They put her there when my wife was draft- 
ed.” 

“Mine’s an officer,” said the other with 
a touch of pride. “Captain. Don’t know 
where she is, though. Last I heard she was 
in charge of a company in one of those 

black battalions in the 

;en hearing ^ 

eal lately I ^ ^ 

Tors of the I repair here, and I’m 

ll kinds of I going to apply for a 
of terrible I divorce and raarrv 



aivorce ana marry 
her,” 

The short man grunt 
ed. After a moment. 

4 

he spoke again. “Me, 
I don’t want no div- 
orce. The old lady 
and me, we get along. 
I had a nice home 



though. Lucky w e 
were all away with the 
wife’s folks when the 
war came. That air- 
plane gas attack killed 
everyone in our section 
and when we got back 
to the house every- 
thing was corroded to 
pieces by that damn 
gas. Curtains fel- 



gas. t-uri 
apart when 



fel^ 



were intei- 
JL rupted by the 
ringing of a bell like that of a glorified 
alarm clo^jk from a structure that might have 
been a pigpen in bad repair. The man with 
the scarred chin tossed away the end of his 
cigarette. 

“Come on,” he said, “that’s for dinner.” 
Within the disreputable building a flight 
of stone steps led down to an astonishing 
concrete-lined catacomb, dimly lit, and 
showing long irregular marks of damp, like 
the outlines of old maps, along the wall. A 
hundred or more men were in the main 



HEY 



man with the scarred chin expected his com- 
panion to exhibit any sigh of nervousness at 
the remarks of his predecessor’s passing, he 
was disappointed. The small man merely 
gazed with a languid lack of curiosity. 

“You selected duty men!” said the man 
with the scarred chin in a tone of contempt. 
“Why, that don’t mean a thing any more, 
with all the women. What’s your woman 



inr 






“Artillery,” replied the short man. “At 
least, she was the last I heard. They don’t 
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room, talking in a repressed manner and 
clattering tin plates as they filed past a 
wicket where an orderly was distributing 
portions of stew, bread and coffee. Once 
served, they filed to tables made of boards 
placed across trestles and ate silently and 
with speed. 

A whistle interrupted them before the meal 
was finished, striking the sound of dishes 
to a momentary silence. An under-officer 
stood at the head of the room with a list of 
names from whicli he read. The short man 
heard his called. 

“You’re the new motor man from the 
aviation?” the officer inquired when he had 
joined the group that gathered outside. “I 
have your papers. Why 
weren’t you in the com- 
bat sections before? De- 
fective eyesight-. . . . 

Oh, children. They all 
say that. Ever run a tank 

O >1 

engine f 

“No sir,” admitted the 
short man. 

“Well, here, I’ll show 
you.” He led the way to 
the metal monster, un- 
locked a door at the stern 
and Dointed the small 



gine 



pointed 

down 



narrow. 



man aown a 
machine-lined passage. 

“Mind your head.” 

“Here’s your post,” he 
added a moment later, 
pointing to a steel chair, 
slightly above and behind a big motor from 
which a wilderness of levers projected. 
“Throttle here. Brake here, Signals on 
this board. Red is full speed and black is 
reverse. The names are on them, but they 
use flashes when anything goes wrong. This 
lever is to throw your engines in for the 
ammunition hoist of the turret. This type 
of tank has the eight-inch gun in the turret 
on top instead of in the center below. The 
ammunition hoist is electric, but it’s apt to 
go out if we get hard hit. Then they have 
to use a mechanical hoist connected with 
your engine. Watch your signal for that 
and never mind what the boys in the case- 
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That’s all. Look it over. Duty in 
fifteen minutes. We’re joining up with the 
main fleet then.” 

The small man bent to examine the motor, 
fingering its parts with practised hands, and 
occasionally wagging one of the levers in a 
speculative manner to test its action; then 
looked about him. His motor lay in a kind 
of narrow shell well cut off on the right by 
a steel wall. At the left was the cat-walk 
down which he had come, leading forward 
to another steel wall with a door in it — the 
control station of the tank. Astride the cat- 
walk and between him and the control sta- 
tion the supports of the big turret came 
down, like the stout metallic legs of a titan- 
ic spider. Across the cat- 
walk to the left was an- 
other motor, its seat un- 
occupied. 

A prolonged series of 
hoots announced that the 
rest of the crew were be- 
ing called to their quar- 
ters, and a moment later 
the surface of the catwalk 
rang with the impact of 
feet. A door beyond his 
seat was opened and four 
men crawled through it, 
one after another. 
Through the orifice he 
caught a glimpse of the 
gray mounting and par- 
alleled recoil mechanism 



of a gun with a row of 
shells in racks around the casemate behind 
it. The last of the four gunners turned to 
face him as he passed through the hole and 
he saw it was the man with the scarred chin. 



“Here we go,” he called in encourage- 
ment. “This old lank, she’s a lucky ship. 
I been in her ever since the general used to 
command here.” The casemate door bang- 
ed. An officer came down the catwalk, 
dived into the control station and emerged 
with an armful of packages which he dealt 
out to the crew. The little man unfolded his 
to discover a complicated vestment — helmet, 
gas-mask and bullet-proof shirt, all in one, 
made of cross-braced strip steel. Each bore 
ates are doing or the man at the other en- the red hand shaking a thunderbolt that was 
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the emblem of the ship. unlike a metal porcupine with spikes oT 

He struggled into the thing as a small bell wire jutting in every direction; the others 

rang sharply in his ear and the indicator unarmed save for a couple of machine guns 
before him jerked to “Slow”. He threw in had conical openings that seemed to run far 
the throttle, cocked his head to catch the back into their interiors, 
sound of the motor, and felt the big landship “What are they?” asked the little man. 

bump across the uneven ground as they “The fuzzy one is a radio machine. Sends 

gathered way. Feet tramped on a floor sound waves to jam up the enemy’s robot 

above his head. guns and radio waves to jam their torpe- 

does. The others are gas — shoot big gas 
Into Battle rockets^ corrosive mostly, to kill off artil- 

lery and tanks.” 

T he whole structure shifted and heaved “Hey, Jake!” called a gunner from one 
with a motion not unlike that of a ship of the whippets with a blue hammer oft his 
in a steady swell. He felt a curious qualm, armor, “been up to the city?” 

Wonder if I’m going to be seasick? he ask- “Naw. No leave no more. The city’s 
ed himself and banished the idea as the bell all done for anyhow. They keep throwing 
rang again and the indicator turned red be- gas in.” 

fore him. - . . “But I get letters from my girl in the 

They halted in what, when they got out National Schools,” objected the little man. 
of the tank, proved to be a high, narrow “All right, all right,” said the other, 
valley, shut in by open pine forest. There “Rut do you know where the National 
was a cloistered air about the place that Schools are now? They’re out in the coun- 
made the ribbon of camouflage above them try, along with everything else. You ain’t 
seem grossly inappropriate. The little man seen any newspapers but army newspapers 
pulled off his metal shirt, and observing lately have you? Because there ain’t any.” 

that the others had merely snapped open The conversation was interrupted by an- 
the face part that held the gas mask put it other series of hoots and the irregular ed- 
on again in confusion. dies of men in the valley separated into or- 

All around them were gathered the un- derly strtaras which^ delivered themselves 
gainly rhomboids of more tanks; three other into the tanks again. An officer came down 
battleships, each with its heavy turret gun the catwalk of the Thunderbolt distributing 
atop and its row of three to five broadside the composition gloves which were the pro- 
guns. A few whippets scurried about like tection against corrosive gases likely to seep 
insects and up ahead, where the valley split even into the air-tight interior of the tank, 
in two to round a projecting shoulder of A fan somewhere began a screeching buzz — - 
mountain, some cruiser tanks could be seen the air purifier that insured a gas-free sup- . 
— long and narrow with two or three guns ply of air for the motors of the tank. A 
apiece. moment or two more and the indicators 

The man with the scarred chin gave a moved to “Slow” again, 

glance around and a low whistle. “Must It was dark when they halted under the 

be going to be a battle,” he said, “Well, shadows of another forest. The gauges 
Fm glad we’re in a lucky ship.” showed no gas in the atmosphere; the crews 

His companion looked around. “Where’s stretched themselves luxuriously, with open 
the infantry?” he asked innocently. masks, drifting off to sleep without a word, 

“Infantry? Ha, ha. They haven’t had and being awakened an hour or two later 
infantry for the last two years. You wait; when a convoy of provision machines 
you’ll see why. Too much gas and things, brought them fresh rations instead of the 
Look.” , pocket tabloid food they had expected to 

He pointed up the valley where three use. The small man ate his with heavy- 

more tanks of battleship size were coming lidded eyes, went to sleep immediately and 

to join the group. One of them looked not did not wake again until he felt himself 
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shaken and woke to see a non-commissioned 
officer pointing him toward the tank. 

It was in the false dawn; lights and lum- 
inous panels in the machine showed most 
Oi the crew busy about some small concern, 
resolutely occupying themselves to relieve 
the tension of the moment before a battle. 
The wood was filled with subdued whisper- 
ings, and rocked gently to the sound of dis- 
tant, oft-repeated thunder — far-away artil- 
lery, the small man guessed, though he had 
not heard it before. 

There was a momentary pause, the bell 
rang and the signal moved. Going into ac- 
tion, he thought, and breathed a silent pray- 
er that this tank was indeed the “lucky 
ship” his acquaintance had proclaimed it. 

F ar above them, out of sight in the pur- 
ple-black of the dawn sky, an airplane 
circled, and its radio sprang into lively 
clicking as the row of dots emerged froi^ 
the wood and started like slugs across the 
low slope that led down to a river, . , . 

The tanks were lumbering in orderly 
ranks across the rolling slope that had once 
been a grain field of some kind, for a few 
ears of feral corn could be seen among the 
weeds that encumbered the irregular edges 
of old shell pits. 

The day grew paler; the river swung sil- 
very across the landscape. There was not a 
gun, not a man, not a trench in sight — only 
the iron monsters moving slowly along with 
the whippets nosing here and there among 
them and the cruisers along the flanks. 
Within his ship, the small man could hear 
iK>lhing bqt the smooth sound of his motor. 

Suddenly there was a startling high 
SCI earn followed by a quick, virile crash, 
and a fountain of earth and vegetation rose 
smokily into the air two hundred yards be- 
hind the tanks, at the edge of the wood they 
were leaving. As if released by that sig- 
nal, clouds of intense black smoke poured 
from them and from the whippets, settling 
along the ground in tattered ribbons in the 
still air. There was another crash of sound 
and a tree tottered majestically downward 
at the edge of the wood. The smoke cloud 
hid everything but the whippets at its edges; 
the Thunderbolt rocked with sound as the 



turret gun on her roof went off suddenly^ 
aimed at a target eight miles away. 

A cloud of airplanes soared like winter- 
ing geese across the sky, and from away be- 
yond the river, another cloud rose to meet 
them. The smoke surrounding the tanks 
was shot with vivid flame as a shell burst 
right among them,J;he fragments of its cas- 
ing ringing against their walls. Then more 
and more shells, many of them adding a 
curious white smoke to mingle with the 
black effluvium of the land-ships. 

The whippets clustered and then spread 
at the edge of the water, waiting for the 
larger ships to force a passage. Shells were 
falling more thickly now, occasionally hit- 
ting. The small man felt a great heave as 
his ship passed over the remains of a whip- 
pet, blown to disordered fragments by a di- 
rect hit; and still there was no sign of an 
enemy save where the airplanes were locked 
in their battle far above. 

There was a sudden grinding crash in one 
of the casemates of the Thunderbolt behind 
where the small man sat above his motor. 
He jerked his head round to see the door 
bulged sharply inward, with wisps of smoke 
eddying through the cracks. When he look- 
ed again there was a red stain on the steel. 
He felt sick. An officer came down the 
catwalk, clinging to projections as the craft 
rolled, looking like a deep-sea diver in his 
helmet. He did not even glance at the 
bulged-out door and^its bloody stain. A 
curious pale mist — the noxious mist of ming- 
led poisonous gases, filled the interior of the 
ship. 

The water churned to foam as the battle- 
ship and cruiser tanks began to cross the 
river, wallowing clumsily, and attended by 
whippets that dashed through the shallows 
like terriers. Behind the crest of hills that 
lay two miles back from the opposite bank 
the robot batteries of the enemy were work- 
ing feverishly, served from underground by 
sweating gunners, men and women, who 
piled shells on the elevators which carried 
them to the guns. From them, mechanical 
arras reached out to stuff the ammunition 
into their maws; the breech blocks snapped 
shut, animated by a spirit of their own; 
and the big guns, making automatic correc- 
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lions for range and deflection by means of 
disc-shaped mechanical ears, concealed in 
tubbish heaps, under trees, everywhere — 
some of them even in the very ground the 
tanks were crossing — fired themselves at the 
moment when the range was correct. 
Further back, heavier guns on railroad 
trucks had begun to fire slowly under air- 
plane observation. 

Nor did all the shells fall among the 
tanks. For the porcupine-like machine the 
small man had seen the night before had 
improved the dark hours by digging itself 
well underground and now from a dozen or 
more sources was releasing waves of sound 
that brought a good half of the shells from 
the robot batteries crashing uselessly down 
in the woods. 

But now a new element entered the battle 
as some few airplanes broke free from the 
combat above the clouds and swooped like 
swallows on the mass of black smoke that 
hid the attacking tanks. Down after them 
swung pursuit planes; up from the round 
rose slender, interweaving bands of smoke 
as the anti-aircraft guns of the whippets 
went into a frenzy of action against them. 
Here and there one burst into flame or fell 
with the peculiar dizzy motion of a machine 
out of control, but the rest held on, releasing 
their missiles at the bottom of the long para- 
bola, then swung up and away. 

The War of the Giants 

A S they made the turn, their missiles 
sought the tanks through the murk — 
fish-shaped torpedoes with long \vings at 
their heads, carrying sound devices like those 
controlling the robot guns, and trailing be- 
hind them the pennons of smoke that indi- 
cated rocket propulsion. Nearly all fell 
fallow, blowing great pits in the ground, 
their sound control failing in the multiple 
uproar of the battle. But one struck a 
whippet and disorganized it into tattered 
ribbons of metal and another, its mechani- 
cal ears caught by the sound of a badly 
working motor on a cruiser tank, struck the 
landship squarely at the base of the turret. 
In a burst of intense flame the moving fort 
of steel folded together as though it had 



been cardboard, the turret pitching in on the 
ruins of the rest. When the fleet had pass- 
ed only the forefront of the tank remained, 
leaning at an odd angle above the shattered 
remains from which bright flames still burn- 
ed. 

Right on the heels of the aerial attack 
a pillar of smoke between two hills an- 
nounced the approach of an enemy tank 
fleet, rushing up to support the now close- 
pressed robot guns,^and at almost the same 
time, a titanic discordant buzzing beat down 
all the other sounds of battle. Another, or 
perhaps two more, of the queer porcupine- 
tanks had followed the attackers in the rear 
and were adding their sound camouflage to 
the din. The robot guns swung to and fro, 
helpless in this torrent of sound, till the 
operators were fain to come out of their 
pits, cut loose the automatic controls and 
fire them by the old hand method. 

Of all this the small man above his motor 
knew nothing. Locked in his gas helmet 
he heard only the irregular shock of burst- 
ing missiles around the tank, saw only the 
jerking indicator before him as more or less 
speed was demanded. To the gunner with 
the scarred chin the battle was hardly more 
intelligible. The only thing his eyes could 
catch through the malleable glass that form- 
ed his window was the billowy smoke, shot 
with color here and there as a shell explod- 
ed. The odor of the helmet was fetid, the 
strain of merely waiting intense; again and 
again the turret gun above went off, firing 
at its far-away targets, but there came no 
call for the broadside artillery. 

Then without warning, the smoke thinned 
and altogether ceased. He perceived they 
were just mounting a ridge; two or three 
whippets dashed past for the head of the 
line, and he noted that one of them had her 
wide torpedo-port open and that an aerial 
torpedo was pointing outward, ready for re- 
lease. The bell for loading rang sharply, 
the Thunderbolt pivoted round like a ballet 
dancer, and through his peep-hole the gun- 
ner caught a glimpse of dim figures emerg- 
ing from a low-hung cloud of smoke that 
moved toward them down a gentle slope a 
mile and a half away. 

The turret gun fired again, with a violence 
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audible even in that torrent of sound, and 
the gunner just caught a glimpse of the 
trail of smoke that marked the passage of 
an aerial torpedo bound toward the enemy 
fleet. The Thunderbolt changed direction 
again. A shell pitched a column of dirt 
across his vision and a small voice cried — 
“Fire at will, concentrate on third tank,” 
and to his astonishment he was looking 
down the sights at a line of enemy cruisers. 
He went into a fury of action. 

Smoke, dirt, flame — the sound of a mil- 
lion anvils as the fleets, firing together, 
swept round each other in a great circle. 
Perhaps five minutes that were an eternity; 
then from the opposing fleet billowed clouds 
of smoke as, too late, they made the fatal 
discovery that they were opposing a battle- 
ship attack with mere cruisers. Too late — 
a mushroom growth of smoke and flame 
marked where one had been blown up; an- 
other was stopped where her fleet left her, 
with flames of a peculiar orange hue pour- 
ing out of her turret. A third staggered 
out of line like an injured animal and 
moved oddly across the space between the 
two fleets, still firing steadily, but losing 
motion and life as it became the target of 
the concentrated fires. 

But at that moment there came a huge 
uprush of dirt right ahead, of the Thunder-' 
boll. Hammers pounded on her carapace; 
she lurched violently through a snowstorm 
of dirt and rocks, across the crater the shell 
had made. The gunner caught a glimpse of 
whippets emitting smoke again; of the ene- 
my fleet, which should have been retreating, 
closing in instead. The robot guns, hand- 
trained now, were in action again, and at 
point-blank range. 

N othing visible but smoke; a loud- 
speaker voice began suddenly to call 
off range and deflections, and the gunner 
with the scarred chin worked like a fiend, 
perspiring violently inside his coat of mail, 
setting his sights on the indicator that ran 
round the gun mouth according to the data 
shouted through the loud-speaker. A thin- 
ner streak of smoke; through it a cruiser 
visible, canted over on her side and burn- 
ing vigorously. “230, deflection fifteen 



right — fire!” They bumped violently over 
something, whether tree, house, ruins of a 
tank or merely a lump in the ground the 
gunner could not tell. Then a stunning ex- 
plosion which drowned the insistent voice 
for a moment; the Thunderbolt changed di- 
rection with such speed as to almost throw 
him from his seat, and through his window 
he saw the torn remains of a big tank, her 
forepart shot with flames, one of her side 
guns drooping like a melted candle, while 
two or three of her crew ran a step or two 
from the wreck and fell writhing to the 
ground. On a still-intact stern-plate a 
painted halo still showed. 

“My God,” thought the gunner. 

Glory’s gone.” What did it mean? De- 
feat? and he wondered would it would be 
like to be a prisoner, carried off to work 
on the farms for the enemy, or to dig in 
their mines. Not so very different from — 

The smoke rolled clear again, and he 
looked out on a different section of land- 
scape. Right against them stood the slope 
of a hill; out of the tail of his eye he could 
see the wreckage of a big robot gun, and as 
the tank swung along, caught sight of an- 
other, pointed right at them, but riven by a 
direct hit in the fraction of a second before 
it could fire. The enemy’s fleet must be 
done for! They were cleaning out the guns. 

A jet of steam ran round the inside of the 
casemate, clearing the gas. All over? Not 
quite, for the frightful uprpar without did 
not seem to have decreased in the least, 
though there appeared to be no shells fall- 
ing near the Thunderbolt. The gunner 
SA\ung his window in its pivots, noted that 
the Thunderbolt was leading the line of 
tanks along the reverse slope of a hill, with 
the turret gim firing occasionally as the 
observers reported some new gun position 
visible. The battle was over for him, how- 
ever. ’ The turret gun would take care of 
the rest of that robot artillery before his 
gun ever got within range. 

See there was one, now, tipped over on its 
side, the delicate mechanism smashed by a 
direct hit, the corpses of two or three gun* 
ners lying about. He could have laughed- 7 ^ 
And then, out of the shadow of the ruine<3( 

(Continued on Page 1468) 
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A S silent as the ghastly shadows about 
him, the man-beast moved through the 
steaming jungles of Venus. His green, 
fiie-flecked eyes at the sides of his head, 
were staring wide, his long, reptilian tail 
curling rigidly over his broad, man-like 
shoulders, every nerve in his scaled, up- 
right body taut to the scent of a strange 
smell. Despite the thick, brittle vegetation 
that almost hid him 
from view, he made no 
sound that could have 
impinged on the ear- 
drums of the tense, al- 
most terrified humans 
who listened and 
watched from behind 
a w a 1 1 of matted 
equisetae. 

Professors Tyher, 

Bingham and Watson 
and the meagre crew 
of their electronic fly- 
er which had carried 
them through space 
from the earth to Ven- 
us on a scientific ex- 
ploration, watched the 
strange man -beast as 
he slid like the pro- 
duct of a nightmare, 
through the stifling 
forest. The creature 
emerged slowly into a 
small clearing, sniffed 
the air like an earthly 
vertebrate, and let his 
tail glide from his 
shoulders as though 
convinced of his safe- 
ty* 

Not a breath of 

wind stirred the dense growths. Giant ferns, 
horsetails and monstrous lycopods stood as 
stiff and rigid as the man-thing among 
them. The air was hot and stifling, as the 
earth had been in the dim ages when hu- 
manity came into being upon it. Over- 
head were flame-shot clouds through which 
filtered the sun’s rays, making the air hot 
and humid. Steaming pools were every- 
where and they were filled with savage fish 



whose long, hungry jaws snapped occasion- 
ally at giant, droning dragon flies. Fre- 
quent flashes of jagged lightning split the 
threatening heavens, but the man-beast paid 
no heed to it. 

The humans watched him in fascination. 
The creature stood upright like a man, on 
two scaled, muscular legs ending in broad, 
tv.O’toed feet. Scaled as he was he looked 

more like a lizard 
standing upright, tail 
dragging, but his arms 
were well formed and 
each hand was equip- 
ped with long, claw- 
like fingers of which 
there were four. That 
he was no mere savage 
beast could be seen by 
a broad belt around 
his waist, worn appar- 
ently for the protection 
of his vitals from sav- 
age claws of predatory 
animals. His head 
and features added to 
his intelligent appear- 
ance despite the fact 
that his cranium was 
protected by a natural 
shield of bone or horn 
that projected back- 
ward and down over 
his neck like the head- 
dress of an American 
Indian. It was gnarl- 
ed and horny, but ap- 
parently as strong as 
metal armor. 

As he watched the 
beast. Professor T y- 
ber, anthropologist 
and leader of the expedition, sketched the 
creature on a pad of paper. He dare not 
resort to his motion picture cameras for a 
record of this grotesque species of homo 
reptilis as the man-beast could be appro- 
priately classed. The clicking of the mech- 
anism might bring him do^vn upon them in 
an instant to spread death and havoc in 
their scant ranks. 

Tyber’s accurate pencil flew over the 



JT was probably only an 
accident in an age of the 
remote past that gave intel^ 
ligence to a race that fin- 
ally developed into men. 
Perhaps if some other ac- 
cident had occurred, the 
reptiles, or fish, or birds 
might have developed that 
adaptibility to environment 
that we call intelligence 
and have become the dom- 
inant race on the earth. 

On other worlds, there is 
no telling what the dom- 
inant form of life may be. 
It may be that conditions 
have favored no one group 
and all have developed 
equally, thereby causing 
eternally a bitter fight for 
ascendancy. But nature 
usually does not work that 
way. She usually bestows 
a gift of power on a favor- 
ed child, but withdraws it 
if the child does not use 
it wisely. In this most ex- 
citing story of another 
world, Mr. Repp shows 
clearly the struggle be- 
tween opposing races for 
survival. 
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page, recorded the beast’s thick nose and 
savage, cruel lips, and finally paused at the 
tip of the undulating tail. He regarded the 
drawing for a moment and then returned 
the pad to his pocket as the beast suddenly 
concentrated his attention on their place of 
concealment. 

The anthropologist’s blood ran cold and 
his hands trembled with uncertainty. 'The 
man-beast of Venus sniffed the air as though 
trying to locate the strange, mystifying 
smell that dilated his nostrils. He cocked 
his head sideways ^nd looked squarely at 
the wall of tangled growths behind which 
crouched the fascinated humans, then ad- 
vanced toward it slowly, menacingly. 

Professor Tyber 
nudged Bingham. The 
geologist’s high-powered 
rifle slid into line with 
the approaching menace. 

It made a scraping sound 
as it was glided along a 
brittle, sun-hardened 
growth. The man-beast 
had heard. Bingham’s 
finger curled around the 
trigger but he held his 
fire hoping that the ap- 
proaching man of Venus 
would change his course. 

Suddenly the weird 
thing halted, looked 
around him calmly and 
deliberately, then rent the 

air 




sire now to be within the protection of its 
steel, armor-plated hull. He had a deep- 
rooted premonition that a tragedy was im- 
minent. 

Despite his great fear for the safety of 
his party, he held his ground. The camera 
began to click. The man of Venus stood as 
still as a stone idol, only the tip of his mus- 
cular tail in motion, regarded the jungle 
surrounding the invaders through unblink- 
ing eyes. His head swung to the right so 
that his right eye covered the spot from 
which came' the strange clicking. His nos- 
trils twitched and he sniffed again. The 
camera clicked on in Tyber’s shaking hands. 
Perspiration excited by fear and uncer- 
tainty mounted on his 
palms, making the cam- 
era slippery. Watson 
eyed him excitedly. 
“Hadn’t we better re- 
, Tyber?” 

pered softly in a quiver- 
ing voice. 

“Not yet,” hissed Ty- 
ber between his tightly- 
closed teeth. “If we move 
the devil’ll charge us. 
We’ll have to kill him and 
I don’t want to do that — 
yet.” 

Bingham glanced along 
the sights of his rifle. He 
had drawn a fine bead on 




he wins- 
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still, soggy air with a 

The humans crouch 



soggy 

shrill, prolonged cry, 
ed • aghast. High-powered pistols were 
diawn by tense, bloodless hands. Tyber 
picked up his motion picture camera and 
held it to his eye for focussing. 

HE scientists had not a doubt but that 
they had been discovered by the fearless 
man-beast, and Tyber was sure that the cry 
had been a signal to others. He knew that 
it was hardly likely for their presence to be 
unknown on this young world. Though the 
electronic flyer had plunged down through 
the clouds silently under the attraction of 
gravity, it must have been seen by countless 
yenusian eyes. By Tyber had a great de- 




the center of the Venus- 
ian’s broad forehead. 
How close the creature was to doom he 
cculd not know. But a single twitch of the 
geologist’s tense trigger finger would send 
him into eternity. But Bingham was no 
fool. To pull that trigger would undoubt- 
•edly cause the creature’s nearby companions 

swoop down upon them. The savage cry 
had been a call for help, and he knew it. 

“Better to kill him now than be killed,” 
Watson’s voice trembled almost under his 
breath. 

“And stir up a hornet’s nest, Watson?” 
mumbled Tyber. “This brute has friends 
right handy!” 

Watson was becoming too nervous for his 
own good. His pistol was in line with ihq 
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beast who still stood in the clearing, in an 
attitude of indecision. Watson seemed 
ready to fly to pieces at any moment. Ty- 
ber sensed it and he warned him to put 
away his gun. Watson did so reluctantly, 
mumbling dire things to himself. 

They were startled suddenly by the sound 
of padding feet in the jungle off to the left. 
Tyber watched the man-beast. The crea- 
ture cocked his head in the direction of the 
sounds and his eyes flashed. Then out of 
the dim aisles of towering ferns and vegeta- 
tion filed a score more of these grotesque 
Venusians. Quickly they approached the 
lone creature in the clearing. They halted 
there in a knot and the scientists heard some 
sort of a strange discussion in deep-throated 
gutturals. 

Tyber’s camera continued to drone. 
There came from it suddenly the slap of 
loose film and he knew that the cartridge 
had run out. Silently he slung the auto- 
matic machine over his shoulder by a leath- 
er strap and picked up his rifle. His mind 
worked rapidly in spite of his uncontrolled 
excitement. He nudged Bingham again. 

“They’re getting ready to rush us, Bing!” 
he whispered softly. “I’ve got a notion to 
let ’em know that we mean no harm to 
them.” 

Bingham glanced up into the other’s 
sweating face. 

“How?” he answered. 

“By going out there peacefully,” said Ty- 
ber quickly. 

“Don’t be a fool, Tyber!” the geologist 
grumbled. “We’re not in Africa among 
people of our own race!” 

“They haven’t weapons,” Tyber argued, 
“and you could drop them before they 
harmed me.” 

“Don’t do it!” insisted Bingham. “It’s 
foolish!” 

“Maybe so,” mumbled the anthropologist, 
“but it might save us all from an attack 
and probably death.” 

He shot a glance at the man-beasts. They 
were spreading out now in preparation to 
rush the spot.. His blood ran cold and icy 
beads dripped off his brow. Without hesi- 
tation he stood erect, rifle held menacingly, 
and stepped over the matted growths. The 



yenusians halted abruptly in their tracks 
and stared at him in astonishment. 

“Tyber!” snapped Bingham heatedly. 
“Come back!” 

But Tyber ignored him and kept on tow- 
ard the astounded beasts. They seemed too 
surprised to make a move and stood rooted 
to the soggy ground. Bingham’s hands 
shook. He withdrew his finger from the 
trigger for fear of pulling it accidently. 
Without turning his head he hissed to the 
others. 

“Cover the idiot, men!” he growled. 
“Shoot the first beast that threatens to 
harm him!” 

They nodded grimly. The jungle brist- 
led with high-powered weapons. Flashing 
eyes glanced along dancing sights. A score 
of Venusian lives hung in the balance. 

CHAPTER II 

Hostilities! 




ROFESSOR TYBER boldly but cau- 
tiously stalked toward the creatures. 
He held his rifle now in the crook of hia 
left arm, his right elevated high above his 
head in a gesture of friendship. In Africa 
that gesture had gone to display his friend- 
liness more than once, but Tyber might have 
over-estimated the intelligence of those 
whom he sought to convince on Venus. 
They were indeed hostile. Their fire-fleck- 



ed eyes appraised him in an unfriendly man- 
ner, their thin lips curled in a beastly snarl.' 

He sensed suddenly a growing hostility 
among them and halted. Behind him he 
heard a buzz of excited voices. He knew 
that he was amply covered by the guns of 
his party, but what if they were insufficient 
to stop a headlong rush of the Venusians?, 

Tyber’s boldness was turning to regret 
now. Quickly he glanced back in the di- 
rection from whence he had come. He saw 
nothing but tangled masses of shrubbery. 
A guttural voice drew his attention back to 
the creatures. They were edging toward 
him slowly, their arms outstretched, tails 
undulating like the tail of a stalking lion. 
He backed away instinctively, his rifle now 
in readiness. Still he did not shoot. 
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“We are friends and mean no harm to 
you, men of Venus,” he blurted excitedly. 
They continued to advance, their faces blank 
of anything but what seemed to be a lust 
to kill. He knew they had not understood. 
He had merely spoken to relieve his instinct 
for flight. 

“Come on back, Tyber!” he suddenly 
heard Bingham’s voice call from the under- 
brush. “Watch that big fellow onthe left!” 

Tyber was watching him intently. One 
huge man-beast, perhaps a head taller than 
the others, was advancing more swiftly now. 
The sound of Bingham’s voice did not halt 
him. His clawed fingers writhed in a 
frenzy and his reptilian tail curled and un- 
curled like the spring of a watch. 

Tyber’s nerve was beginning to fail him 
now. He backed away steadily, keeping his 
eyes centered mostly on the big fellow who 
seemed to be the leader of the pack. Then 
suddenly something happened that brought 
a scream to his throat. 

The big fellow suddenly lashed out with 
his tail. It curled around Tyber’s throat 
like a bull whip. His rifle flew from his 
grip and he was jerked roughly to the damp 
ground. There was an explosion from the 
brush. He looked up expecting to see his 
captor drop with a death rattle in his throat. 
But no such thing happened. The beasts 
were rushing past him toward the hidden 
party. Only the big fellow remained be- 
hind and closed in on him like a flash. 

Helpless and terror-stricken, Tyber looked 
up at him. There was a blue hole in the 
center of his forehead from which oozed a 
purplish liquid. By all the laws of hu- 
manity the fellow should have been dead, 
yet the slug seemed not to have affected 
him in the least. Tyber lashed out savagely 
t.^ kick at his captor. His booted feet col- 
lided with scale and bone. The Venusian’s 
lips parted in a strange smile and Tyber re- 
ceived a blow on the side of his head that 
reeled his senses. Vaguely he felt himself 
being picked up. Something cruel scratch- 
ed him painfully across the back. He 
knew indistinctly what it was. The man- 
beast’s claws had raked him mercilessly. 
Then he became aware that he was being 
borne away. As he sank into a faint he 



heard the crash of dry l^sh and the cracH 
of a rifle. He imagined he heard men 
screaming fearfully but was not certain. 

T here was something pitiful in the ap- 
pearance of 
borne off through the stifling f^ingles of 
Venus. Tyber had revived after a shorf 
time and was straddling the bull-like neck 
of the beast that bore him away. His fre- 
quent glances at the other informed him 
that some were either dead or injured. 
Bingham’s head hung grotesquely to one 
side and his face was bloodless. Others sat 
upon their captors’ shoulders in utter resig- 
nation. 

Where were they being taken? Tyber 
found himself asking that question silently. 
Was there a village of some sort nearby 
where they were to be sacrificed to some 
weird god of Venus? Or were they to fur- 
nish the bill of fare for some savage ban- 
quet? Try as he might, the anthropologist 
could arrive at no conclusion and he began 
speculating on the strange connection of 
the creatures with the homo sapiens. 

He wondered if men had looked like them 
in the dim days following the advent of the 
Devonian period at which time he knew 
humanity on earth began to evolve from the 
fish and reptile. Surely no skeletal re- 
mains of such a creature had ever been 
recovered from the earth. He concluded, 
after a time, that life on Venus had arisen 
in the same manner as life on earth, but 
pursued a different course. Man had gone 
off to live in trees. The superior Venusians 
had taken another path of evolution, devel- 
oping from the family of reptiles. 

Presently Tyber became aware that his 
chest was paining. He knew what was 
causing it. The beast’s gnarled, overhang- 
ing head armor was rubbing him with every 
stiff step the creature made. He noticed 
for the first time that the Venusian’s head 
was bent far to the front to permit him to 
carry his burden on his shoulders. Tlien 
Tyber had a peculiar idea, A thought 
raced through his head and he glanced at 
the creature’s neck. 

“So that’s why the beasts didn’t drop!” 
he told himself silently. “Their vulnerable 



Tyber’s men as they were 
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Bpot is protected behind their natural ar- 
mor! Tliat’s strange! Bullets don’t hurt 
them much from the front, but PH wager a 
slug in the back of the neck would drop 
em^ 

He glanced at Watson who was riding 
the creature beside him. The astronomer’s 
gun was in his holster. Tyber instinctively 
felt for his own pistol. He found it nestling 
in the holster at his belt. His hopes soared. 

“Grab your gun, Watson!” he yelled sud- 
denly. “Every man who can shoot aim 
your guns at the back of their necks and 
fire when I do!” 

There were grunts of amazement from the 
alert members of the party. Tyber stealth- 
ily drew his pistol, slipped the safety catch 
* and prepared to fire into the brute that held 
him. Before he could pull the trigger 
something whined past his face and curled 
around his throat. A bony tail held him 
tightly. He was yanked savagely from his 
perch. His gun exploded as he fell, but 
the bullet went into the air. The weapon 
was snatched from his grasp quickly by an 
enraged Venusian Lid he was cuffed sound- 
ly for his daring act. 

The others, watching closely, held their 
fire, fearing to meet with a similar treat- 
ment. Fearful lest the beasts take their 
guns, they replaced them in their holsters 
or hid them resignedly under sweaty, soggy 
shirts. They saw Tyber picked up bleeding 
and subdued. The procession continued 
without further interruption. 

They beheld as the procession went on, 
strange, grotesque beasts slinking off in the 
jungles. Monstrous reptiles of the saurian 
species looked up from their feeding and 
then ambled away as though afraid of the 
upright creatiures who bore fear-filled hu- 
man burdens. 

For hours the parade continued at a set 
pace. Bingham had long since regained con- 
sciousness. He suffered a deep gash across 
his scalp where the tip of a savage tail had 
collided with it. He had lost much blood 
and his face was white and^ drawn, but he 
seemed very much alive to the situation. 
Often he glanced at Tyber ’s blood-smeared 
face^ Tyber heard him groan and looked 
back at him. 



“Hurt bad, Bingham?” he asked. 

The geologist shook his head. 

“Mighty weak and have a splitting head- 
ache,” he returned dejectedly. “And you?” 
“Feel like I’ve gone through a mill,” said 
Tyber grimacing. “They beat hell out of 
me when I tried to shoot at them.” 

“I must have been out, then,” Bingham 
growled. “I wonder where we’re headed 
for and what’s going to happen to us.” 
“Don’t know,” said Tyber curtly, glanc- 
ing at the others, and counting them men- 
tally. “What became of the other four 
men?” 

“Four men missing?” Bingham began 
counting. He was silent for a moment and 
then grunted gloomily. “I guess you’re 
right, Tyber. Four men are gone.” 

“They beat it into the brush,” interjected 
one of the flyer’s crew. “They’re as good 
as done for. They could never find their 
way back to the flyer.” 

“Hard luck,” Tyber shrugged. “We an- 
ticipated such things as this. How many 
men dead?” 

“Five,” the mechanic stated flatly. “And 
every man more or less scratched up from 
those devilish claws!” * 

“You’re the leader of this expedition, 
Tyber,” another man suddenly snapped, 
“It’s up to you to get us out of this mess!” 

Through the Jungle 

T yber glanced at the man coldly and 
glowered. 

“I tried it, didn’t I?” he growled. “You 
saw them throttle me for it!” 

“Mighty weak-kneed attempt!” the arro- 
gant fellow Miarled. “You had no business 
going into the clearing when Bingham warn- 
ed you to stay back with us. We might 
have gotten away. 

“Every man of you was paid well for his 
services!” Tyber hissed authoritatively. 
“When you signed on this trip you were told 
plainly that grave dangers and possibly 
death would be encountered. You came of 
your own volition. I’ll do all I can to re- 
turn you safely to earth. That’s all any 
man can do.” 

“He’s right,” said the mechanic. “We 
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volunteered to come on this trip, so let’s 
make the best of a bad thing and take it like 
men, not like a pack of snarling rats!” 

Tyber eyed the man warmly and nodded. 

‘Thanks, Diggers,” he said evenly. “Don’t 
worry.” 

The other man scowled but remained si- 
lent. The man-beasts were likewise quiet. 
Not a sound escaped their throats all dur- 
ing the unpleasant discourse, but their pace 
was slackening now. Presently they halted 
and placed their burdens on the ground, in 
a small clearing. A sparkling pool shim- 
mered in the center from which arose wisps 
of steam. The men looked at it and groaned 
in chorus. No cold, invigorating drink here 
and their throats were parched and dry. 

Tyber and his battle-scarred men stood 
. on the soft, marshy ground and stretched 
their legs. The Venusians, now circling 
them, watched curiously. The scientists in 
turn appraised their captors with an air of 
distrust. Then the big man-beast approach- 
ed Tyber and pointed to the ground. Ty- 
ber’s eyes followed the gesture. For the 
first time he saw that the jungle floor was 
litterally alive with spiral-shelled mollusks 
and wabbling, red-striped beetles. He re- 
turned his gaze to the fellow quizzically. 

1 The big Venusian switched his mighty tail 
along the marsh and brought it up in a half- 
circle in front of him. The movement swept 
up a mass of struggling mollusks and beet- 
les. He calmly bent over and selected some 
of the larger creatures and cracked them 
open with his powerful, taloned fingers, as 
a man would crack an almond shell. Ty- 
ber was appalled to see the beast remove 
writhing creatures from the shells and gob- 
ble them with relish. The Venusians point- 
ed again to the ground and then to his 
loathesome mouth. 

The man-beast was gesturing for him to 
eat, but Tyber certainly had no appetite for 
such a fare. Nor did the others. They 
watched in silence while their captors gorged 
on the natural supply of viands furnished 
by the torrid climate of Venus. After a 
time Tyber drew his pipe and proceeded 
to smoke it. The man-beasts looked up 
from their feeding in amazement. 

They did not appear over-hostile now. 



Instead they seemed bent on protecting their'^ 
captives until their arrival at some chosen 
location, perhaps a Venusian village. But 
how far they were from the flyer Tyber 
did not know, and he felt that the machine 
had gone out of their lives forever. Surely 
they could never retrace the Venusians’ 
steps through the trackless nightmare of 
jungle. Whatever thoughts he might have 
had of escaping were gone now. 

The big Venusian moved suddenly toward 
Tyber and removed the pipe from his mouth, 
Tyber scowled at him belligerently, every 
muscle taut. It might be said here than 
the scientist was indeed a young man, being 
scarcely more than thirty, with the blood 
of a long line of scientific explorers cours- 
ing through his veins. He was not a man 
to be trifled with lightly, though he re- 
strained an urge to bash his heavy fist into 
the savage face before him. The cold, 
deadly look in his eyes would have warned 
a human instantly, but the Venusian paid 
no heed to it. He turned the pipe over in 
his claws and then stuck it suddenly into 
his mouth. 

The man-beast sucked on the stem, 
coughed violently and made a wry face. 
He opened his mouth and emitted a stream 
of green saliva, and Tyber saw for the first 
time that he was toothless. He laughed at 
the fellow’s discomfiture as the smoke from 

4 

the strong pipe choked him. The pipe was 
dropped to the ground quickly, Tyber pick- 
ed it up. 

“Serves you right!” he snapped coldly. 
“Men and belongings of men don’t go with 
beasts like you, Venusian!” 

Diggers, the mechanic, who had been 
watching closely, chuckled. 

“You tell ’em, Tyber,” he grunted. 
“They’re a bunch of hogs!” 

The Venusian seemed on the verge of 
striking the scientist but for some reason 
refrained. Tyber sensed that the beast 
blamed him for the nausea that came to him 
from the well-caked pipe. The monster 
grunted. The others cocked their eyes at 
him. The halt came to an end and once 
again the humans were picked up to be borne 
deeper into the jungle and farther from the 
safety of the electronic flyer. 
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CHAPTER III 

Bartered ! 

N ight fell suddenly on the strange pro- 
cession as it moved toward some mys- 
terious objective. The skies became shot 
with incessant flashes of lightning. The 
atmosphere was saturated with a vibrant 
electricity that made every object stand out 
in violet relief. Terrifying crashes of 
thunder pounded down upon the ultra-trop- 
ical world. The sky was a display of fire 

and flame. 

The Venusians seemed tireless. They 
■went on at a rapid, ^eady pace. The hu- 
mans were close to exhaustion from the 
thickness of the stagnant air and they were 
thirsty and hungry. Tyber was dozing in 
a pleasant stupor when a solid sheet of rain 
fell from the heavens. The water was al- 
most hot. Great drops splattered against 
his cheeks from an angle and he cupped his 
hands enough to wet his leathery, feveri^ 
tongue. The man-beasts plodded on stead- 
ily, paying no attention to anything but the 

trail in front of them. 

Tyber’s blood ran cold suddenly when 
he beheld a gargantuan monstrosity loom- 
ing up ahead of his carrier who lead the 
parade of peril. It. was a gigantic diplo- 
docus more than a hundred feet long from 
the tip of its savage, fang-studded jaws, to 
the end of its long, reptilian tail. The beast 
was outlined with a purple glow caused by 
the incessant electrical displays above. It 
surveyed the procession through glittering 
e> es for a moment and then lumbered away. 
Tyber watched it, wondering why the savage 
brute had not attacked.. From what science 
had determined from skeletons of such beasts 
found on earth, they were indeed merciless 
fighters. But why did they hold the man- 
reptiles of Venus in such high regard? Was 
there some strange power of the reptiles 
that created the respect of the monsters? 

A terrifying scream sounded somewhere 
in the jungle. Tyber and his men shudder- 
ed and tensed fearfully at the ungodly 
sound. Then another high-pitched shriek 

from the same direction. The man- 
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beast under Tyber shrugged his powerful 

Moulders and grunted. 

“Bal-un-deva-jas! Dev-ut-al! he grunt- 
ed in two weird syllables, addressing the 
others. Immediately they began to discuss 
some event in their Venusian language that 
sounded to Tyber like the senseless grunt- 
ing of a hog. But he was pleased to learn 
that they had some means of vocal com- 
munication. He was eager suddenly to 
learn it as he had learned many languaps 
on earth. It seemed preposterous to him, 
however, that such brutes could speak. He 

listened intently. 

“Jas-ut-deva-tol!” grunted the beast be- 
hind the big creature. 

They chorused a series of grunts that ly- 

ber accepted as a sort of agreement. He 
was somewhat of a linguist but certainly no 
language like that existed on the face of his 
earth, though it might have been a universal 
tongue in the dawn of earthly humanity. 
He began speaking in various dialects to the 
beast under him, but the latter’s silence was 
evidence enough that he failed to under- 
stand any of them. After a time he dozed 
again, his chin on his chest, his body sway- 
ing loosely with every step of the Venusian, 
lulled by the hiss of the rain, the crash of 
the thunder and the hideous screams that 

echoed through the jungles. 

When Tyber awakened the rain had 

ceased and the skies were less forbidding, 
though lightning still flashed intermittent- 
ly to set the dawn ablaze with its violet 
luminosity. It was a red dawn, aglow with 
the rare colors of the spectrum. The sun 
had not yet risen, but its rays, was not 
needed to heat the jungle. It sweltered and 
steamed; the air was soupy and thick, mak- 
ing the men struggle at times for breath. 

Finally the procession forged through a 
strip of denser jungle vegetation and 
emerged into an almost bare area of con- 
siderable size. For a moment the man- 
beasts halted to stare at the scene ahead 
and then continued onward. Tyber was 
amazed at what he beheld and Bingham, 

behind him, groaned inwardly. 

“This is where we meet our finish, Ty- 
ber,” he said forlornly. “It’s a Venusian 

city!” 
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Tyber shrugged indifferently and studied 
the strange sight. He heard his few re- 
maining men gasp in astonishment. The 
city in the center of the great clearing was 
indeed a great sight. It was totally differ- 
ent from any on the face of the earth, and 
stretched far on every side. 

S though hewn from a great block of 
blood-red sandstone, the Venusian met- 
ropolis presented the appearance of a tre- 
mendous honeycomb. Tyber’s interest in 
the place increased as they neared it. He 
marvelled at the strange architecture that 
appealed to the eyes of the inhabitants. 
Surely creatures such as bore him and his 
men toward the place could not have the 
intelligence nor the ability to evolve and 
construct such a mammoth structure, he 
concluded. 

His eyes roved swiftly over the place. 
The honeycombing did not begin for per- 
haps a hundred feet above a solid wall as 
sheer as some terrifying abyss. Above this 
the wall seemed to have been deliberately 
chiseled in the shape of hexagonal apart- 
ments, though no galleries ran along the 
openings on the outside. He wondered 
what lay within. The place was as silent 
as a tomb and in the increasing light of the 
new day the city seemed a place of blood 
due to the color of the materials. 

In the foreground was a herd of strange 
beasts, browsing peacefully in a shrub-filled 
pasture. They looked up at the approaching 
marchers and then rose into the air with the 
grace of eagles, to settle down again a half 
mile aw^. Tyber was awestruck to see the 
monsters take wing with such ease. To him 
they looked like the results of a cross breed- 
ing of a horse with a lion and an eagle. 
He glanced at Bingham questioningly. 

“What the hell, Bing?” he inquired 
blankly. The geologist looked at him wear- 
ily and nodded. 

“Hippogriff !” he said quickly. “Half 
horse and half griffon, a seemingly fabulous 
animal with the body and legs of a lion, the 
wings of an eagle and the head of a horse. 
Strange monsters, aren’t they?” 

“Hell yes!” ejaculated Tyber, “I won- 



‘ der if they are used by the Venusians as we 
once used horses?” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it,” said Bingham', 
“They seem tame enough and powerful 
■enough to transport a giant through the 
air.” 

Suddenly the brute who carried Tyber 
emitted a shrill cry that pierced through the 
clearing like the shriek of a locomotive 
whistle. Instantly the call was answered 
from within the Venusian city. The march- 
ers halted in front of a huge, solid rock gate. 
There came the sound of padding feet and 
the gate was thrown open. But the man- 
beasts did not enter. 

They deposited the humans on the 
ground and formed a circle around them, 
the biggest of the horde facing the creature 
at the gate. The scientists were astounded 
to see that the beings who had opened the 
gate were even more human than those who 
had captured them. Their tails seemed 
only half as long, their hands were well 
developed, each having four fingers almost 
clawless. They had cleaner features and 
eyes that were closer to the center. And 
around their waists they wore metal belts 
from which dangled curved weapons of 
black metal. 

At a glance Tyber knew that they were 
a higher breed of the homo reptilis. Their 
broad foreheads bespoke greater intelligence 
and their whole attitude displayed a super- 
iority to the captors of the earth-men. 

The two factions began to argue in gut- 
tural tones. Tyber knew the reason. The 
man-beasts were trying to sell them to the 
city dwellers. But for what price? He 
wondered until a creature suddenly dashed 
away and returned with four of the broad 
sword-like weapons. These were immed- 
iately presented to the big savage who in 
turn gave up custody of his captives. 

Throughout the deal the humans watched 
intently but in total ignorance of what was 
being said. Bingham wondered why the 
city dwellers were so anxious to buy them. 
Watson trembling, edged up beside Tyber. 
Tyber encircled an arm around his shoulders 
in a gesture of assurance. 

“Buck up, Watson,” he said softly. “It 
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could have been worse. I don’t think they 
mean to harm us.” 

Watson shook his head sadly, bitterly. 

I “I’m thinking of the earth, Tyber,” he 
said gloomily. . . . ‘The wife and kids — ” 
“Pipe down, Watson!” snapped Biggers 
suddenly. “You ain’t the only one who 
left everything dear to him to come on this 
crazy trip!” 

Tyber gave the man a savage glare which 
silenced him at once. The man-beasts of 
the Venusian jungle began moving off in 
the direction from which they had come. 
7'yber watched them for an instant. They 
never looked back, but hurried away, satis- 
fied with the deal. The men trembled for 
what was in store for them behind the wall. 

The Gaze of th^ Ruler 

W ITHOUT further ado the humans were 

herded through the gate. Tyber 
was not surprised to find a mob of the 
creatures waiting for them in the center of 
a hard-packed compound within, but he 
looked longingly at the great gate when it 
swung closed behind them. Hundreds of 
the Venusians at once surged around them 
and the guards were forced to draw their 
weapons for protection. 

This action made Tyber’s hopes soar. 
Surely the Venusians meant them no harm, 
else the mob would have been permitted 
to tear them to shreds. He Wondered why 
they had been restrained. Were they to be 
sacrificed after presentation to the ruler of 
the city? Or were they to be looked upon 
as some sort of slaves by these savage rep- 
tilian men? 

f With a horde following their heels they 
were led across the compound to a great 
structure that stretched halfway across the 
interior. It was low and long and over 
each corner stood a huge, flaming ball that 
was as red and blazing as an early morning 
sun. Tyber was struck with a sudden idea 
j and he whispered to Bingham who marched 
at his side. 

“Sun worshipers, Bingham!” he said 
flatly. “I’ll bet my shirt on it!” 

Bingham glanced at the great balls. They 
were made of some brilliant red material 



and were as depthless as a tremendous un- 
tarnished ruby. 

“I believe you’re right, Tyber,” said the 
geologist decisively. “But it hardly seems 
possible for them to worship like the old 
Aztecs.” 

The pack following them howled savage- 
ly at their heels. The place was in pande- 
monium with excitement, but the creatures 
did not appear as curious about the captives 
as they might have been on seeing a human 
for the first time. This struck Tyber as 
exceptionally strange, but he was soon to 
learn the reason. 

A wedge-shaped group of armed Venus- 
ians suddenly emerged from the long struc- 
ture and confronted them. The guards im- 
mediately stepped aside and the captives 
were taken over by the new arrivals. They 
were bedecked in red belts with vermilion 
straps crossing their chests and back to hold 
them up. The human captives were at once 
escorted into the building. The place was 
filled with glowing red spheres. In every 
corner of the wide corridor they stood on 
narrow pedestals, glowing like live coals. 
Everything seemed red, but not so vermilion 
as the spheres. A blood-color seemed to run 
riot in the Venusian scheme of things. 

After a short march, the captives were 
escorted into a great chamber around which 
stood a solid line of armed Venusians with 
the sword-like weapons^lying across their 
broad, scaled chests, their tails writhing on 
the blood-stone floor. At one end of the 
room was a high throne on which sat a 
monster Venusian who glowered down onto 
the scene through fiery, ruby-colored orbs. 

Tyber felt the full force of the gargan- 
tuan ruler’s stare suddenly and became so 
fascinated that he could not tear his eyes 
away from the creature. He seemed held in 
some strange power as a snake holds a bird. 
Hot blood pounded at his temples, his fin- 
gers clutched into the palms of his hands, 
and his eyes popped uncontrollably. A 
great force pounded on his brain, almost 
terrorizing him. 

Suddenly the spell was broken. The 
creature on the throne swung his gaze on 
Watson. The astronomer’s knees sagged 
under the force of the beast’s will power. 
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Tyber grasped him firmly under the arms, 
catching him as he appeared to sink to the 
floor in a faint. 

“Don’t look at him, Watson,” he whis- 
pered softly. “Keep your eyes away!” 

“I — I — I can’t,” Watson groaned in a 
voice that sounded weird and aliftost insane. 

“I— I— I can’t! I— I— I CAN’T!” he began 
to shriek. 

Being by nature a nervous, high-strung 
man, Watson needed only a new fear to cause 
him to break mentally. And the eyes of 
the brute on the throne imbued him with 
such a fear as he had never dreamed of. 
He went berserk, like a lunatic running 
amuck. 

With a hideous scream, he broke from 
the guards and dashed madly toward the 
throne. Tyber saw the grotesque ruler 
bend over tensely to watch the frenzied hu- 
man. Like a panther Watsoij flung him- 
self against the sheer wall of the throne 
platform and tried to mount it. The scien- 
tists were stunned by the sudden, unexpect- 
ed scene and Tyber impulsively stepped 
forward toward the insane astronomer. 

Instantly four guards confronted him, 
swords ready to strike his head from his 
body. He glared at them belligerently for 
an instant and then returned to his partners 
in doom. They stood together in a little 
knot completely surrounded by Venusians 
and stared up at the monster on the high 
throne. Watson was babbling and groan- 
* ing like an idiot at the base of the wall. 

CHAPTER IV 

\ 

The Woman of Venus 

E very man was tense. The atmosphere 
became charged with high feeling. 
Tyber glanced at his men. They glowered 
back at him in return. Bingham’s hands 
shook steadily and his eyes blazed wide 
with fear. The guards watched them con- 
stantly, ready for any sudden outbreak. 
Tyber, as leader of the expedition to Venus, 
turned suddenly and faced the thing on the 
throne. His eyes were aflame with hatr^ 
and deep-seated fear, but he controlled him- 
self with a steel will. 



“Now that we are here,” he said, speaking 
in English, “what do you plan to do with 
us?” 

The ruler stared at him oddly through 
flaming orbs. Tyber fought to hold his 
senses, realizing that the Venusian had not 
understood him. Then something happen- 
ed that completely bowled him over. 

V 

A golden curtain behind the Venusian’s 
throne suddenly parted. Tyber had a 
glimpse of a radiant human face peering 
intently at him. Then the girl stepped out 
in full view of every creature in the great 
room and walked to the side of the ruler. 

A buzz of excited voices caused Tyber to 
glance behind him at the amazed faces 
of his men. 

“A woman!” one of them gasped. 

“And a peach, too!” said another with 
an eye for feminine beauty. 

The girl was indeed a peach! Her rare, 
delicate beauty was unbelievable along side 
of the terrifying features and physical ap- 
pearance of the haughty Venusian ruler. 
Her blonde hair was dazzling, her gentle 
features might have been taken from an 
Angelo masterpiece and her form, hidden ' 
only by a golden breech-clout around her 
thighs and a strip of golden material across 
her breasts, gave her the appearance of 
some goddess of love and purity. 

They heard her converse intently with 
the creature in the guttural tongue of Venus, 
her voice ringing out clearly and beauti- 
fully. The beast looked up at her for a 
moment, mouthed some evil grunts and re- 
turned his eyes upon Tyber. Then the girl 
faced the group below, her blue eyes flash- 
ing in the brilliance of the room. 

“What brings you here, my friends?” she 
inquired quickly in perfect German. 

Tyber was stunned. He swallowed hard 
and groped for words. The sound of the 
German language was like music to him. 

He understood it thoroughly, but in his 
amazement he mixed it up terribly with his 
own American tongue. She smiled down 
at him warmly, scarcely able to hide a great 
desire to get to him. 

“You amaze me most pleasantly, Fraii- 
lein,” he sputtered excitedly. “I had not 
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expected to find such a beautiful woman on 
Venus!” 

She hung her eyes modestly and ad- 
dressed the ruler. He grunted and scowled 
as she told him what had been said. She 
looked down again. 

‘The Great Ban-du-lu, ruler of Jan-du- 
bar,” she began again, “inquires what brings 
3 ou here.” 

The men behind Tyber shifted uneasily 
and whispered in low tones among them- 
selves. Bingham, ignorant of the German 
language, stared at the convulsing form of 
Watson. 

“We came here on a scientific explora- 
tion,” said Tyber hastily. “As peaceful 
human beings we meant Ban-du-lu no harm. 
Ask him why we were taken captive and 
treated so cruelly by the jungle men of 
Jan-du-bar.” 

He paused and waited for the girl to 
interpret his words to the Great Ban-du-lu. 
The ruler glared at them menacingly and 
grunted a series of deep-throated gutturals. 
TJbe girl paled slightly and seemed to fal- 
ter. She clutched at the throne as though 
to prevent herself from falling. Tyber 
tensed and stared at her. 

“Ban-du-lu says you have no right here,” 
the girl said in a trembling voice, “and 
you are to be given into the keeping of 
Xip-pa-co-yan.” 

“^iliat’s that, Fraiilein?” he asked blunt- 

“In our terms, you are to be sacrificed 
to the sun,” she said in a half whisper, “even 
as my father’s men were sacrificed long be- 
fore you come to Jan-du-bar.” 

Tyber’s face went bloodless and he 
glanced at Bingham. 

“Did you understand, Bingham?” he 
hissed. 

The geologist shook his head negatively. 

“The big devil says we are to be sacri- 
ficed to the sun!” Tyber informed him. 

“What for?” Bingham asked, growing 
suddenly fearful. 

Tyber looked up at the girl again. He 
imagined he saw glistening tears coursing 
down her cheeks. 

“Why are we to be sacrificed, Fraiilein?” 
he said coldly. “Wc have done no harm 



to any creature on Venus and we planned 
to return home in a week or ten days.” 

“That part does not matter, my friends,” 
she said sadly. “It happened that you were 
taken at a time when Jan-du-bar offers liv- 
ing sacrifices to the sun. For the past 
twenty-five years, Ban-du-lu has offered a 
human being on each occasion when the 
sun’s rays pierce the sun-globes outside di- 
rectly. ...” 

“Do you mean that there were other hu 
mans here before us?” Tyber cried strange- 

*y- 

“Of course,” she returned. “My father 
conquered space twenty years ago, leaving 
Berlin secretly with a picked crew, and land- 
ed on Venus. The space flyer was smash- 
ed and we were captured. I was a baby 
then.” 

“Well ril be damned!” ejaculated Ty- 
ber. “Then the Venusians have sacrificed 
you one by one?” 

S HE nodded, fighting to keep frora 
breaking down. 

“Only myself and my father remain,” 
she said, “and daddy lies ill, dying.” 

“But your mother, Fraiilein. . . , ?” 

“She died in space when I was born,” the 
girl said. “She would not remain behind, 
father tells me, when the flight to Venus 
began.” 

“But why have they let you and your 
father live?” Tyber questioned. 

Th6 girl looked down at him appealingly. 
“I am to be his woman!” she said, grow- 
ing suddenly resentful. “For that reason 
we have been allowed to live. Ban-du-lu 
has an idea that he wants to start a new 
race on Venus!” 

“Beauty and the beast, eh?” Tyber hissed 
savagely, glancing hatefully at Ban-du-lu. 
The girl nodded. 

“Venus, the planet of love and beauty,” 
she said, “is in truth a planet of savagery 
and ugliness!” 

“Amen!” agreed Tyber calmly. 

She spoke again to Ban-du-lu. The beast 
snarled like a tiger in reply. 

“Ban-du-lu,” the girl addressed Tyber, 
“says that in a fortnight you are to be the 
first human of your party to be sacrificed. 
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But,” she lowered Her voice, “can’t you 
do something? Are you weaponless?” 

“Our guns are useless on these crea- 
tures,” he said, “but why all the rush to 
kill me?” 

“Ban-du-Iu resents the way you look at 
me,” she sobbed,/ “but he can be killed if 
you shoot him in the back of the head. All 
Venusian vital organs are centered at the 
base of the brain.” 

She shuddered visibly and tried hard to 
smother the sobs that threatened to choke 
her before the assembly of court guards 
and the ruler himself. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Tyber 
grimly. “We have several pistols. Not 
enough to fight, I guess we’ll go the way 
of your friends, unless we can escape.” 

“There is no escape, my friend,” the girl 
stated flatly. “The jungles are places of 
madness. You can never escape! 

“Do you speak French?” she said sudden- 
ly after a brief pause. 

Tyber nodded. “As well as German or 
English,” he said, mystified. “Why?” 

“Ban-du-lu understands some German my 
father taught him,” she whispered in the 
native tongue of France- “Father taught 
me French for want of something to do, but 
the beast doesn’t understand it. Listen ! 
You will be caged under this terrible build- 
ing until the day arrives for your sacrifice. 
You will be guarded loosely because they 
think escape is impossible. Tonight I will 
help you to escape.” 

“But you said there was no escape, Fraii- 
lein,” said Tyber. 

Ban-du-lu looked up savagely at the girl 
and grunted loudly. She jumped nervous- 
ly like a frightened fawn and stifled a 
scream. She trembled from head to foot 
and then gained control of herself. Tyber 
iooked on in wonder, and heard her say 
something to the ruler. 

“What’s wrong, Fraiileiii?” Tyber hissed 
intently. 

She looked down again. 

“He suspects something,” she said, “and 
is about to pass sentence of doom upon you 
all. But listen closely,” .... she whis- 
pered softly .... “I’ll unlock the cages 
tonight. In the room at the end of the jail 



corrider you will find four machine guni 
taken from our space flyer. Get them and 
fight your way to freedom. 

Tyber’s hopes soared again, but fell to 
the depths when he visioned the trackless 
jungle between the city and the electronic 
flyer. Yet he resolved suddenly to die 
fighting, rather than permit his living blood 
to flow freely on some sacrificial altar. 

“Thanks, Fraiilein,” he said eagerly. 
“You watch our smoke. , . , tonight. But 
what about you?” 

“Ban-du-lu would kill me if he learned 
I helped you,” she said fearfully, “but if all 
of you can escape to your flyer. I’ll be glad.” 
Ban-du-lu suddenly stood erect. He tow- 
ered over the girl by at least three feet. 
Tyber stared at him hatefully, murderously, 
his temples pounding. The beast opened 
his cruel lips and addressed the assembly 
in thunderous tones. The girl emitted a 
little scream and sagged against the throne. 
Tyber knew what had taken place. The 
ruler of Jan-du-bar had passed the sentence 
of death upon him and his partners in per- 
il. 

Cells of Doom 

W ATSON screamed hideously when 

rough, clawed fingers clutched at him 
to haul him off the floor. Two savage Ven- 
usians took hold of him and marched him 
toward Tyber, Bingham and the others. 
They were surrounded now on all sides by 
the guards. Ban-du-lu stood upon the 
throne, glared down upon the resentful hu- 
mans and watched then\ herded from the 
room to be placed in confinement until such 
times as he needed them for worship. 

It' might appear far-fetched to say that 
such a beast 44s Ban-du-lu could worship a 
higher intelligence with any kind of respect, 
but the Venusians held more than respect 
for the sun. They feared the blazing sphere 
that on certain seasons seemed tQ^ make a 
strange track through the heavens and burn 
down on them with a fearful intensity. Ban- 
du-lu, as did his more savage ancestors, be- 
lieved that sun-worship and human or na- 
tive sacrifice would prevent the seemingly 
impending catastrophe. But Ban-du-lu 
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preferred the human sacrifices in lieu of 
those of his own kind, for the humans had 
come out of space and were therefore bet- 
ter morsels for the sun to consume. 

But Tyber had only the old, earthly ideas 
of sacrifice in his mind as he w'as led down 
a ramp to a chamber below the throne 
room. Through his mind raced the thought 
of being laid out on an altar to have his 
living heart torn from his body as the Az- 
tecs had done to victims centuries before on 
earth. He did not stop to consider that 
there might be a new wrinkle in sacrificial 
affairs on Venus. Moreover, he had little 
hope of ever getting back to earth. Escape 
into the jungle might be possible through 
the aid of the girl, but deadly peril lurked 
on every side there and he had but a vague 
idea as to the exact direction of tlie elect- 
ronic flyer which had been landed on Ven- 
usian soil early the morning before, 

The scientists received another shock 
when they were finally led into the cham- 
ber of confinement. It was indeed a large 
room with sapling-barred cages or cells 
lining either side of a wide corridor. As 
soon as they entered, the place became a 
chamber of bedlam. Tyber quickly learn- 
ed the source of the shrieks and ungodly 
screams that rent the stillness of the place. 

In the cells on one side of the room were 
scores of Venusians of even a higher devel- 
opment than the man-beasts of Ban-du-lu! 
Tyber stared at them in amazement as they 
passed. Their tails were short and pointed 
and useless as weapons, and their features 
were more huraan-like and their chests were 
bare of scales. Their eyes were close to the 
bridges of their noses and the natural ar- 
mor seemed like loose skin instead of 
gnarled bone. This drooped down over 
their backs and shoulders like the feathers 
of an Indian chief, and rippled like the 
light headdress in a breeze, with every 
movement they made. 

They bellowed and shrieked madly at the 
guards, hissing at times like reptiles, to 
show their hate for them. Tyber under- 
stood at onc6 why they were held captive. 
They were to be sacrificed. But where had 
they come from? Was there another great 
city on Venus that was inhabited by this 



higher culture? He concluded that this 
must be so and sacrificial subjects had been 
taken from it by the hordes of Ban-du-lu. 

Each human was placed in an individual 
cell, but Tyber had the good fortune to be 
incarcerated beside Bingham and the raving 
Watson. 

The other members of the expedition, sev- 
en in all, were placed in cell-cages beside 
the leaders. Across the hall were the Ven- 
usians. They peered through their bars at 
the humans who in turn glared back. Four 
guards loafed in the place^ two at either end 
of the corridor, their black sword-like weap- 
ons sheathed, eyes dull with apparent lazi- 
ness. They seemed unconcerned about the 
presence of the new human captives. 

Watson raved in his cell like a madman. 
Tyber was appalled by his hideous, inhu- 
man screams. The Venusians across the 
corridor finally turned their eyes upon him 
and began grunting in low, almost musical 
tones. The astronomer hurled himself 
against his bars with a force that threw him 
backward to the hard floor. From his lips 
escaped a continuous prattle. His mind had 
snapped and with it had gone all his con- 
trol, will power and humanity. He was a 
caged beast, literally. Tyber held little 
hope for him now and watched him intently. 

“Buck up, Watson,” he said softly. “Get 
control of yourself. We’re going to get out 
of here tonight. 

W ATSON crouched at the sound of his 

voice. His lips trembled frenziedly. 
From the dribbled a stream of blood, the 
result of his terrific collision with the bars. 

“We are doomed!” he shrieked loudly. 
“We are doomed! WE ARE DOOMED!” 
“Not yet, Watson,” Tyber whispered. “We 
are going to escape tonight.” 

“There is no escape!” he screamed. “You 
lie! You lie!” 

Tyber still wore a small haversack around 
his shoulders. It contained medical sup- 
plies and antidotes for snake bites, and drugs 
for combatting malaria. Quickly he pulled 
the sack around and fumbled for a brass 
box. From this he selected a hypodermic 
needle, stuck the point into a small vial and 
glanced decisively at the astronomer. 
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“Stick your arm through the bars, Wat- 
son,” he said easily. “I want to look at it.” 
Watson eyed him dumbly and approached 
slowly to the side of his cage. Tyber watch- 
ed him closely, centering his boring eyes 
into the insane man’s pupils. Watson came 
foi ward as though in a trance and then 
grovelled on the floor. Tyber reached out 
suddenly and grasped the astronomer by 
the arm, turned it over and jabbed the hypo- 
dermic needle into the limb. The as- 
tronomer shrieked and jerked away, but the 
drugs had been injected. Within a min- 
ute he became quiet and finally crumpled 
over to lie still on the floor. 

“Hated to do it,” Tyber said to Bingham. 
“But the poor devil will kill himself against 
the bars. I’m afraid for poor old Wat- 
son ! ” 

“A bad case,” said Bingham. “I pity 
him. But he’ll be a charge on us tonight!” 
Tyber glanced toward the geologist with 
a scowl. 

“He’ll be a charge, alright,” he said firm- 
ly, “but if we return home he goes with us. 
We are partners in peril and will be part- 
ners in safety as well!” 

“Of course, of course,” said Bingham 
hastily. “I did not mean to leave him.” 

“I did not think so,” said Tyber. “I 
just want to set you straight.” 

“Thanks!” snapped Bingham curtly. “It 
will be your job, then, to take care of him! 
It’s every man for himself now!” 

“That’s mighty rotten of you, Bingham!” 
growled Tyber. “Of course the strain is 
telling on you now.” 

Bingham sulked in his cell and turned his 
attention to the fascinated Venusians across 
the room. Tyber studied the lay of the 
place and finally learned the location of the 
room in which the girl had said were four 
machine guns. He wondered if there was 
ammunition for them. 

CHAPTER V 
Hope! 

IGHT approached slowly. The jail 
room became a place of ghostly shad- 
ows. A feeble light filtered through a lone, 



hexagon-shaped aperture high up near th^ 
ceiling. The place was stifling. Sweat 
poured off the tense, fearful humans in 
streams. It seemed that every bit of mois- 
ture was being sucked from their bodies. 
Tyber kept a ceaseless vigil on both ends of 
the room, hoping for the appearance of the 
girl at one of them. 

The Venusian guards sprawled on the 
floor now. Tyber wondered if they slept. 
The room was getting darker with each pass- 
ing instant. But the stifling heat did not 
decrease as the sun sank out of sight. The 
muffled roar of countless voices come to him 
from above. There seemed to be some 
great excitement in the compound above. 
The voices gave him the impression that he 
was listening to a pack of snarling beasts. 

Hours passed and the room was. engulfed 
in an inky blackness. The usual nightly 
thunder of Venus pounded down with ter- 
rifying crashes. Lightning flickered 
through the heavens in an almost ceaseless 
sheet, casting, finally, a violet gloom over 
the doom chamber. Still, Tyber watched, 
Bingham paced his small cell in circles. 
Watson lay in a stupor and the fear-filled 
men cursed under their breaths. The Ven- 
usians across the room were silent but Ty- 
ber could see their beady eyes flashing in 
the gloom. 

Despite their exhaustion, the men could 
not sleep. Thoughts of rest were remote 
from their minds now. Tyber had told 
them what to expect and they were ready. 
But as the hours passed and the girl failed 
to appear, they grew restless. Tyber order- 
ed them to be still and they crouched in 
their cells like dumb beasts, waiting. 

Tyber was aware of a gnawing hunger 
and thirst. No food had been brought to 
them, much less water. He searched his 
pack and found some hard, moistureless bis- 
cuits. He hissed at Bingham. 

“Pass these along the line, Bing!” he 
said. “Biscuits!” 

Bingham reached out and took hold of 
the bag, picked out a biscuit and passed 
the remainder to the men. Tyber heard 
them grunt with satisfaction and blunt, all- 
meaning thanks. 

“Looks like the girl is going to fail us. 
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Tyber,” said Bingham with no trace of his 
former antagonism. 

“She’s probably being detained.” 

“You think the big leader got wise to 
her?” 

“Maybe, but the next hour ought to tell.” 
“She’ll get her neck garroted if she’s 
caught.” 

Tyber winced inwardly. 

“Not as long as I have an ounce of 
^rength in my body,” he said grimly. 
Bingham chuckled amusedly. 

“You wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s 
chance to defend her, Tyber,” he said gloom- 
ily. “Even machine guns won’t stop the 
devils unless you hit ’em iirlhe throat!’ 
“Would be different if we had one of the 
flyer’s ray guns,” said Tyber. 

\ “But we haven’t,” grumbled Bingham. 
“I wonder if the men who escaped the fight 

reached the flyer?” v 

Tyber grunted in surprise. 

“I’d forgotten all about them, Bingham!” 
he ejaculated. “They might have found it 
again. If they did they’d have a hard lime 
operating her.” 

“That’s right,” said Bingham. “They 
were observers, not pilots. I had a secret 
hope that they’d take off to locate us.” 

“I’m afraid they’d crack up if they tried 
it,” said Tyber dejectedly. “If they do, 
we’re completely sunk!” 

Tyber tensed suddenly and hissed a warn- 
ing at Bingham. At the end of the hall 
stood a motionless figure, hugging the wall. 
A flash of brilliant lightning illuminated 
the room for an instant. The figure crouch- 
ed, slid past the prone guards and came for- 
ward as silently as a ghost. Tyber’s lips 
went tight, his veins bulged. He glanced 
across the room quickly. 

Glittering eyes were watching the lithe 
form of the golden-haired girl as she crawl- 
ed along the floor, but no grunts came from 
the jailed Venusians. Did they suspect a 
reason for this silent visit of the strange 
creature of Ban-du-lu’s tribe? Were they 
looking upon her as a goddess of freedom 
or would they give warning to the sleeping 
guards? Tyber wondered, with his blood 
I'acing to his head like burning lead. 



This way,” he hissed in an almost in- 



audible whisper. 



T 



feoked 



toward him. 



“Over here,” he said softly, sensing her 
ignorance as to where be had been placed. 
“Hurry!” 

Quickly she glided toward him and stood 
erect in front of his cell. He reached out 
and clutched her hand. It was warm and 
trembling with fear, 

“I-M’m sorry to have kep^t you waiting, 
my friend,” she whispered fearfully, “Much 
excitement reigns above.” 

“Are they preparing for our deaths?” 
Tyber inquired. 

“Not yet,” she trembled. “They fear an 
impending raid upon the city of Ban-du-lu 
by the warriors of Hamund-sik, the ruler 
of the domain beyond the jungle.” 

“Then there is another city of higher 
Venusian culture here?” Tyber inquired 
softly. “Is there to be war?” 

She peered toward the guards and then 
looked toward Tyber. 

“There is,” she sobbed, “and there is to 
be war. Ban-du-lu raided their domain and 
took captives for sacrifice. Now Hamund- 
sik retaliates.” 

“Then,” said Tyber decisively, “/cA dien! 
I serve Hamund-sik if he will have me!” 
“He is good,” she said, “but savage. His 
warriors are held across the jail chamber.” 
“Can you speak their tongue. Miss — ?” 
“Call me Cassandra,” she said. “I was 
named after my father who is Professor 
Cassan Bohler. Yes, 1 speak the tongue of 
Hamund-sik.” 

“My name is Tyber,” said the scientist, 
squeezing her hand. “James Tyber of 
New York. But listen, Cassandra — if you 
will release the warriors across the hall, 
they may* aid us to escape.” 

She looked at him strangely, her eyes 
flashing with understanding. Without an- 
other word to Tyber she crept across the 
room and he heard her whispering in low 
tones to one of the Venusians. Presently 
she returned and informed Tyber that the 
Venusians would fight for them if they were 
released. The scientist’s hopes soared and 
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he whispered the news to Bingham, who in 
turn passed the word along to the others. 

“Then open our doors, Cassandra,” said 
Tyber eagerly. “We will wait until all of 
them are open before setting with the guards. 
How soon do you expect the warriors of 
Hainund-sik?” 

“Even now they approach Ban-du-lu,” 
she whispered. “In a few minutes they will 
be here, riding the air on their flying 
beasts.” 

“The hippogriff?” Tyber squinted. 
“That’s what father calls them,” she said, 
“but here they are called the Ptah” 

“What about your father, Cassandra?” 
Cassandra hung her head reverently. 
“My father died a short hour ago, Herr 
Tyber,” she sobbed. “1 am alone now.” 
“Not by a long shot, Cassandra,” said 
the scientist, patting her hand in assurance. 
“Now hurry and open all^ the doors, then 
come back here to me. We will always 
stay together.” 



The Duel! 



O NCE released from their cells, the war- 
riors of Hamud-sik became ghosts of 
doom. Tyber, with Cassandra, Bingham 
and his rnen beside him, watched as they 
silently approached the sleeping guards. 
Their presence was discovered by the man- 
beasts of Ban-du-Iu too late. A hah* hun- 
dred invaders swooped down upon them 
and gloried in the act of spilling their lav- 
ender blood. 

In the flashes of vivid lightning that il- 
luminated the room not infrequently, they 
saw the guards torn to shreds within a min- 
ute. They had scarcely time to grunt in 
surprise before they were hurled into eter- 
nity by the deadly warriors. Then they 
returned in triumph toward the fearful hu- 
mans and Cassandra, taking advantage of 
her position as goddess of liberty, addressed 
them softly. 

“Follow me and you will have swords,” 
she said in the tongue of the higher Venus- 
ians. The humans appraised her in wonder 
as she spoke, now in a cool, fearless calm. 
She looked at Tyber. “In the chamber at 
that end of the hall you will find guns and 



swords. Arm yourselves and be ready to 
fight. Hamund-sik’s warriors have ar- 
rived. I hear fighting above.” 

“Thank God!” said Tyber.. “Our chance 
has come!” 

With a bound he leaped toward the cage 
in which Watson had been placed. The 
astronomer lay in a black heap on the floor. 
Quickly Tyber threw open the door and en- 
tered. He was appalled at what he dis- 
covered. Watson lay in a pool of his own 
blood, coagulated and sticky. A gaping 
wound across his throat and a pocket-knife 
clutched tightly in a blood-stained fist told 
Tyber what had happened. Watson, in a 
fit of insane despondency had committed 
suicide. He mumbled a silent prayer over 
the body and returned to Cassandra. 

In the chamber at the end of the hall, 
Tyber found four ancient machine guns. 
The airless room had kept them from rust- 
ing. In a corner lay belts of ammunition. 
Venusian swords were piled in a heap 
around it. Quickly he ordered his men to 
pass them out to the Venusians who accept- 
ed them with delight. Then with belts of 
ammunition draped around them, they 
charged the guns, picked them up and began 
the perilous ascent up the ramp toward the 
throne room of Ban-du-lu, 

Cassandra clung closely to Tyber for pro- 
tection. She glanced fearfully about her 
as though expecting momentarily to find 
Ban-du-lu himself stalking her with lust in 
his beastly eyes. Tyber whispered assur- 
ance to her. 

“Keep calm, Cassandra,” he said softly. 

“I’m so afraid, Herr Tyber,” she said. 
“Ban-du-lu will kill me. , , , ” 

“Forget about him!” Tyber snapped. 
“He’s as good as dead right now!” 

“But you do not know Ban-du-lu, my 
friend,” she cried. “He is a shrewd, cun- 
ning beast, inhuman in his cunning devil- 
try.” 

“We’ll clean out the throne room firsts 
men,” Tyber hissed, ignoring Cassandra’s 
warning. He turned to her. “Tell the Ven- 
usians what I said, Cassandra!” 

Her clear, soprano voice rose and fell as 
she interpreted Tyber ’s orders to the stalk- 
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ing man-beasts of Hamund-sik. They lis- 
tened and grunted in chorus. 

Finally they attained the top of the ramp 
and peered into the throne room. The 
place was partly deserted. Only a few Ven- 
usian warriors of Ban-du-lu stood near the 
throne as though waiting the arrival upon 
it of the gargantuan ruler. They looked 
around at the sound of footsteps in the room. 
Instantly they crouched, swords ready, sur- 
prised at the appearance of the Hamund- 
sik fighters. They caught sight of Cassan- 
dra. At once they realized that she had re- 
leased them, and approached yienacingly, 
fearlessly, looming like purple ghosts in the 
gloom. 

With a solid shout of joy, the erstwhile 
sacrificial subjects raced forward to meet 
the warriors of Ban-du-lu. There was a 
clash of swords, the ring of savage cries, and 
silence. In the center of the room lay a 
heap of dead, warriors of both Ban-du-lu’s 
and Hamund-sik^s ranks. 

Outside a great battle raged. The clash 
of swords, the scream of the dying and the 
triumphant grunts of the victorious rent the 
air above the crash of the thunder. Despite 
the semi-dWkness the two races of Venus- 
ians fought steadily. Tyber led his men 
to the throne room entrance and paused 
there to watch the raging fight, the warriors 
writhing in a great knot in the compound 
which was lighted almost constantly by the 
incessant lightning that glowed through the 
skies. 

The unexpected raid upon Ban-du-lu by 
Hamund-sik was an event Tyber considered 
much in his favor. Indeed, without such a 
battle as now raged in the city, they would 
have had little chance to escape into the jun- 
gles surrounding it. But he saw only free- 
dom now, and safely. ... if they could 
but locate the electronic flyer and gain the 
protection of its steel hull. After that, 
Ban-du-lu and Hamund-sik could fight until 
the end of time for all he cared. 

I N the violet light of thi flickering heav- 
ens, Tyber could see that the forces of 
Ban-du-lu were outnumbered considerably 
by the grim, dogged fighters of Hamund- 
yjk. The latter surged into their enemies. 



cutting them down in droves, their swords 
stained to brilliant purple. Swords flashed 
in the night, wielded in mighty Venusian 
arms. Heads were clipped neatly from 
shoulders. The city of Ban-du-lu was a 
place of terror, horror and death. 

Before they could be restrained by Cass- 
andra, the Venusians she had rescued broke 
from the throne building and raced frenzied- 
ly into the milling mob, their head-growths 
waving behind them so that they looked like 
American Indians going into battle. They 
wanted vengeance against Ban-du-lu for hav- 
ing cooped them up. Tyber yelled at them 
as they went, but they paid no attention to 
him. They were swallowed up at once by 
the milling, snarling pack. 

With machine guns mounted in the en- 
trance of the throne structure, Tyber and his 
men were ready to defend themselves should 
the fighters of Ban-du-lu retreat toward 
them. As he lay beside one of the guns 
Tyber was startled by a sudden tumult be- 
hind him. He looked up quickly to see 
Ban-du-lu himself and a score of his private 
guard approaching from the throne room. 
With a shout of warning to his men he leap- 
ed erect, snatched at a sword that lay near- 
by and thrust Cassandra behind him. 

“The guns, men!” he shouted. Cassan- 
dar screamed and clung to him. An auto- 
matic exploded beside them. A purple hole 
appeared in Ban-du-lu’s scaled chest* 
stream of lavender fluid shot out but he 
came steadily forward. Then a machine 
gun rattled dryly. The man-beasts halted 
in bewilderment, some fell headlong with 
gaping holes in their throats, the backs of 
their necks lorn to shreds. Bingham’s aim 
was true. 

In a mighty leap, Ban-du-lu came for- 
ward in the face of a deadly fire from Bing- 
ham’s gun. His body was being riddled, 
yet his vital organs had remained untouched 
by the steel slugs that whined around him. 
Cassandra screamed again and clutched 
frantically at Tyber, hampering him. Ban- 
du-lu’s great sword sang past his face and 
he fell back, shaking the girl from him. 

“Back, Cassandra!” he bellowed in Eng- 
lish, forgetting in his excitement that she 
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understood little of it. “Back! Hold your 
fire, men!” 

Ban-du-lu, now perilously close, lashed 
out suddenly with his tail. Its tip struck 
Bingham a terrible blow across the face, 
sending the machine gun over on its side as 
well. The stupefied crew of the electronic 
flyer crouched aghast, but suddenly another 
^un rattled above the din of the elements 
and the tumult created by the struggling 
hordes. Tyber saw more of Ban-du-lu’s 
private guards go crashing to the floor, but 
the ruler himself seemed to have a charmed 
life. 

The man-beast lifted his sword, his eyes 
wide, his cruel lips curled into a significant 
snarl. Cassandra suddenly raced forward 
to stand between him and Tyber. Ban-du- 
lu sent her sprawling with a savage blow 
across the face. She fell into a heap. 

With a bestial cry, Tyber leaped forward. 
Ban-du-Iu towered head and shoulders above 
him like Goliath over David. But Tyber 
had no time to make comparisons. The 
ruler’s sword shot toward his throat. He 
leaped aside. The blade sang past his chin 
and came back again in a tremendous arc, 
ripping his shirt across the bosom. He felt 
a flush of something hot streaming down 
over his abdomen and in the instant he saw 
red. 

Ban-du-lu’s hideous features loomed up 
oddly through the barrier of flaming hate 
that danced before Tyber’s eyes. His brain 
cried out for an opportunity to sink his blade 
into that awesome throat, but the man-beast 
was indeed a master swordsman and coun- 
tered every thrust. Tyber had never held 
a sword in his hands prior to this, but the 
blood of his ancestors who had wielded 
swords in defending America in the days 
of its infancy, welled up in him and filled 
his hand with skill. 

He heard the shouts of his men as he 
fought to keep that terrible, slashing weapon 
of Ban-du-lu from his throat. He heard 
Biggers scream a warning and ducked. The 
Venusian’s blade whined about his head and 
then his opportunity came. 



STORIES 

The End of Ban-du-lu 

B AN-DU-LU, lifting his mighty sword 
high above his head for a final, killing 
thrust, opened his guard. In the instant 
Tyber dove forward with all his weight. 
With an insane shout he aimed the blade at 
the thick throat of the man-beast and felt it 
strike yielding flesh. A strange, surprised 
look flashed across the ruler’s hideous face. 
A stream of lavender liquid shot forth from 
his throat and sprayed over the scientist. 
Then Ban-du-lu’s sword clattered to the 
floor and the beast sank slowly toward it. 
His tail curled and uncurled savagely and 
for minutes after his life had fled, it con- 
tinued to writhe like the tail of a snake in 
the throes of death. 

Tyber had won an unequal battle. He 
stood over the fallen Venusian and buried 
his sword again in the scal^ body. Then 
he hurled the weapon aside and raced tow- 
ard Cassandra. She lay on the floor, hiding 
her face in her hands. He lifted her up 
gently. 

“It’s all over, Cassandra,” he whispered 
softly. 

“Oh, my friend,” she sobbed, “how hap- 
py I am to see you alive.” 

“You mean you care, then?” he asked. 

She threw her arras around his neck and 

sobbed on his shoulder. He carried her 

back to the group of fiumans and deposited 

her among them. In the compound the fight 

still raged in all its terrible frenzy. A mob 

of Ban-du-lu began retreating toward the 

throne structure. 

\ 

“Let ’em have it, men!” Tyber shouted. 
“The devils are coming to the protection of 
the building. Blow ’em to hell!” 

Four machine guns began to rattle a chor- 
us of doom. The retreating man-heasts 
halted in the face of the deadly fire, only 
to I>e cut down steadily by the warriors of 
Hamund-sik. They fell in droves from both 
front and rear and now it appeared that the 
Ban-du-lu’s would be wiped out entirely. 

Cassandra shuddered at the terrible sight 
and stood up suddenly. Tyber tried to pull 
her down fearing that a sword might be 
thrown at her by a veangeful subject of 
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Ban-du-lu. but she pushed him away. Then 
her voice rang out above the din. 

“Oh, brave warriors of Ban-du-lu and 
Hamund-sik,” she cried in the common ton- 
gue of Venus. “It is useless to fight. The 
great ruler of the Ban-du-lu is dead and his 
spirit has gone to Xip-pa-co*yan, who will 
now be satisfied with the royal gift and let 
Jan-du-bar continue unmolested by the heat 
of the skies. Ban-du-lu has given himself 
as a sacrifice to prevent further bloodshed. 
Xip-pa-co-yan speaks through Cassan-dra 
and asks that there be peace!” 

She paused to see the effects of her speech. 
The Ban-du-lu, in the face of inevitable de- 
feat and annihilation, suddenly threw down 
their swords, hurled themselves flat on their 
faces and grunted loudly. The forces of 
Hamunk-sik stood upright, sheathed their 
swords and faced the flickering heavens. 
Rain suddenly splattered down on the com- 
pound in a solid wall. A terrific wind 
lashed the jungle into an uproar and whist- 
led through the honeycombed walls of the 
city with wails of menace. Cassandra look- 
ed at Tyber in astonishment. 

“The tornado!” she said fearfully. “It 
is coming. It is the first time the feared 
tornado has ever struck this portion of Ven- 
us. My father told me that it never came 
here. If it does not kill these people it will 
frighten them into a belief that the sun is 
angry at them for fighting.” 

She faced the compound again. Tyber 
watched, amazed that the words from this 
slip of a girl could cause the man-beasts 
of Venus to lay down their arms in peace. 

“Xip-pa-co-yan sends 4he great wind to 
shake the jungles of Jan-du-bar,” she droned. 
“It will pass and Jan-du-bar will be a place 
of peace and contentment. Let there be a 
great banquet in which all Venusians will 
participate. I, Cassan-dra, who takes Ban- 
du-lu’s place on* the throne, command it!” 
“That’s marvelous, Cassandra,” said Ty- 
ber. “Whatever you told them sure had its 
effect!” 

“I commanded them to a banquet, Herr 
Tyber,” she said, looking into his eyes. 
“There will be peace now. ... for us all!” 
“It is unbelievable, Fraiilein,” he said, 



“that they would listen to you.” 

There was a searing flame appearing sud- 
denly in the heavens beyond the jungle. It 
looked like some great comet passing close 
to the surface of Venus. A blinking light 
informed Tyber what it was. 

“The flyer!” he yelled gleefully. “The 
electronic flyer! The men got back to the 
flyer, Cassandra, and they come for us!” 

She looked at him hopefully. 

“Do you mean that it is your ship?” she 
asked incredulously. 

“Our space flyer, Fraiilein!” he said joy- 
ously. “It will take us back home. You 
will go with us?” 

She rested her head on his shoulder. 

^ 4 

Together they watched the flyer. Her rock- 
et exhausts seared the heavens with streaks 
of blue flame. The Venusians watched in 
wonderment. Then the ship paused over- 
head at a great altitude. Tyber had a 
sudden fear that it might go away, but 
Bingham’s voice diverted his thoughts. 

“They will see that something is up here, 
Tyber,” he said eagerly. “They’re observ- 
ers and nothing will escape their sharp eyes. 
But Lord, I hope they don’t make a mis- 
calculation and crack up!” 

A moment of uncertainty passed; then 
the flyer’s tail belched a sudden spurt of 
flame. Her nose dipped sharply down- 
ward. Finally she settled in the compound. 
Within five minutes the elated humans were 
aboard, leaving the Venusians gaping. 

Tyber led Cassandra to the observation 
bridge as the flyer dropped away from 
Venus. 

“The earth lies far ahead, Cassandra,” he 
whispered presently. She stood very close 
to him. He caught the fragrance of her 
golden hair as it brushed his face. 

“I’m so thrilled,” she responded quickly. 
“Many times have I prayed to go to the 
world of my father and mother.” 

“We will land within a fortnight on our 
world, Cassandra.” Tyber nodded. 

She glanced at him with sudden fear. 

“You will never come back to \enu«.'" 

“Oh, I will. Cassandra." he replied. "But 
with you only if >ou want to." 

She shudfl^ed and ahoc4 her bead. 



THE END 
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The War of the Giants 

(Concluded from Page 1447) 



gun, came one little whippet tank, with its 
torpedo port wide open. The gunner with 
the scarred chin saw with perfect clarity 
that the torpedo was about to be launched 
directly at him, from a distance of not over 
thi ee hundred yards — realized in a flash 
that it would blow the Thunderbolt into a 
thousand fragments, and ducked. mHc heard 
no more. * , . 

. • . In the rear, the track-laying mach- 
ines were already preceding the railroad ar- 
tillery- to positions along the river, now 
cleared by the victory. 

« * » 

“I congratulate you,” said the brown- 
faced general. “It was a much better re- 
sult than I had hoped for. Of course, they 

THE 



were foolish in trying to stand off the at- 
tack with their position artillery and in sup- 
porting with nothing but a squadron of 
cruisers; but I think you were lucky, all 
the same.” 

The fussy little man could not forebear 
a smile of triumph. “Yes,” he said, “on 
the whole I am satisfied with the result 
The positions along the river will certainly 
force these people to try an attack sooner 
or later, and then we know what we can do. 
. , . And our losses were not so extraordin- 
ary, either. Two battleships and three 
cruisers.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the brown-faced general. 
“I’m a little sorry about the old Thunder- 
bolt though. Knew some of the men in her. 
Did I ever tell you I commanded her once?” 

END 
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Through the Purple Cloud 

(Continued fhpm Page 1409) 



An explosive out-rush of purple vapor 
hurled them bodily backward, against the 
canyon wall. They crouched there a few 
seconds, waiting. George had an arm 
around Juanita’s waisK half-supporting her. 

Abruptly the red-violet vapor receded 
from about them. It became a straight wall 
of purple light, the surface of a great disk, 

“Now!” George whispered. 

Half carrying Juanita’s slight body, he 
ran forward, leaped into that wall of red- 
blue light. 

« # « * 

The next thing the engineer knew, they 
were lying sprawled in soft green grass. 
Juanita had fallen across his body, he sat 
up with her in his arms. He gazed at the 
world about him, and shed tears of relief 
and joy. The sky was no longer a sullen, 
angry red — it was soft and warmly blue. 

Cyclopean, nightmare mountains of dull 
black stone no longer hemmed them in — 
they were surrounded by the green fields of 
the San Joaquin Valley. On one side of 
them a herd of Jersey cows was grazing. 
Beyond them stood a pleasant-Iooking farm- 
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house. On the other side was a fence, and 
beyond the fence, an unpaved country road. 

The sound of an automobile engine reach- 
ed George’s ears— sounding strange after his 
ages of silent imprisonment in that other 
\world. 

A farm truck, loaded with cans of milk, 
was coming down the road. 

“A milk wagon!” he whispered to Juan- 
ita. “Let’s stop it!” 

She responded feebly and they struggled 
over to the fence. 

The farmer stopped to investigate these 
poor, tattered, bruised humans, who clung 
weakly to the fence, crying for joy. A few 
minutes later he had given each a few sips 
of milk from one of the cans, and was tak- 
ing them to^he pleasant farmhouse on the 
hill, where they would find many things 
that, in their terrible stay in the other world, 
they had known only in delirious dreams. 

“Where on earthjiave you been?” asked 
the country doctor, who had been called in, 
and who assured them they would soon be 
completely recovered. 

“You’d never believe it!” was George’s 

answer. 
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passage way and the underground chamber. 
The men we were after had already started 
the stolen machine whose thrumming we 
had heard, with the idea of destroying us. 
The rays of our more powerful machine, 
concentrated by the lenses, met the rays of 
the smaller machine. 

We all had the impr^sion that there was 
a tremendous explosion. As no explosion 
was heard by anyone in the neighborhood, 
the effect must have been a subjective one. 
We all saw a great flash of light through 
which millions of fiery worms seemed to be 
writhing. That is as near as I can come to 
describing the overpowering experiences 
which resulted in unconsciousness for all of 
us a few seconds later. The last thing I 
remember is seeing Goodrich reach for the 
levers of the machine. 

Afterward we decided that we were not 
unconscious long, and we all recovered 
about the same time. Where the stairs had 
been was a great hole four feet high and 
fifteen feet across. There was nothing vis- 
ible in the blackness of its^ interior. 

“We’ll have to find out what’s hap- 
pened,” said Goodrich. “Feel well enough 
to come along?” 

“I feel all right,” I answered. 

Goodrich took Moloney’s torch and went 
ahead. Just inside the hole we found frag- 
ments of the stolen ray machine. Beside 
it were two human bodies and in a large 
chamber beyond we found ten more. They 
were all black and swelling rapidly. 

“No chance of identifying them,” said 
Goodrich. 

“Not a chance.” 

“There’ll be a lot of explaining to do.” 

“It’s a pity the bodies weren’t destroyed 
altogether,” 1 said. 



Goodrich looked thoughtful. “If we 
turned on the machine for a few minutes 
longer they’d be gone, I suppose.” 

We agreed with Moloney to say nothing 
of what had happened in the sub-cellar. 
There were mysterious rumors, of course, 
but no attention was paid to them by the 
newspapers. The Hartridge house was 
closed up by the authorities and afterward 
purchased from the heirs by the govern- 
ment. 

To this day no one knows positively who 
was responsible for stealing the ray mach- 
ine and using it to murder Hartridge and 
the detectives. We know, of course, which 
foreign ambassador had been suspected by 
Hartridge. The day after the tragic events 
in the sub-cellar the authorities tried to get 
in touch with him. It was stated at the 
embassy that he had gone out of town and 
the date of his return uncertain. Other high 
officials of the embassy, including the mili- 
tary and naval attaches, were similarly ab- 
sent. 

It is not know#> whether they ever re- 
turned. In fact, a great deal of mystery 
hangs over the appointment some weeks 
later of a new ambassador. Announcement 
was made of the recall of the previous am- 
bassador, but no I'ecord exists of his having 
applied to the state department for his pass- 
ports. 

The government’s lack of interest in 
Hartridge’s invention has since his death 
been atoned for. After the next war, when 
the necessity for secrecy is no longer a fac- 
tor, doubtless a monument will be erected 
to him. Incidentally, that next war has 
been indefinitely postponed because certain 
foreign governments have at least an ink- 
ling of the nature of the weapon Hartridge 
bequeathed to his country. 



THE END 
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Utopia Island 

(Continued from Page 1397) 

( 

cooling coils, in which the harmful sub- health and also in their nervous condition, 

stances are removed by certain processes, is a matter of course. Likewise we are pro- 

Then the purified air, plus a slight ozone viding in a most magnificent way for hard-^ 
addition to make up for the oxygen used ening their bodies by healthful athletics, 
is conducted back to the hall. “We shall also make experiments to see 

“It is, after all, the same system that Prof, whether it is beneficial to have music play- 

Oberth, the inventor of the space rocket, ed during the working hours. Enjoyment 

has provided for his ships. Besides we is always the main thing. In details which 
would need all this#ii these rooms no more must be performed quickly a merry march 
than light. Here are simply to be the mach- or dance music will involuntarily enliven 
ines for the different industries which we the work. In other work, which must pro- 
shall carry on as models, while the key- ceed slowly and demand a more thoughtful 
boards belonging to these machines, which regularity, a dreamy violin solo might well 
activate them, will be in the airy rooms. be useful. Who knows whether it will not 
“Imagine a carpenter shop! Consider later on be a perfectly natural thing to have 
the harm done by the continual breathing of an ‘industrial music director’, who has exact 
bits of shavings; and the bent position one knowledge of industries and always adapts 
acquires by planing! Here everything is his music to a teihpo and mood to the dif- 
different. The machines work down be- ferent work and in this way has a spiritual 
low, and the worker sits up above. He has influence on the workers! 
before him a keyboard and at the same time “You all know how a happy march in- 
a television screen in which he can always fluences one walking, how weariness de- 
see his machine below. Automatically, ac- parts and the legs step out almost of them- 
cording as he uses his levers and buttons, selves. Why else should there be military 
the boards move under saw or plane. A bands everywhere! Thus there shall be 
single finger pressure brings them by mach- work bands in Santa Scientia, to make work 
ine power into the right position. a joy for everyone, so that it shall not 

“The electric plane or saw works more ac- oppress him. It is incredible what the ef- 
curately than a person could. Even the feet that mental attitude has on every per- 
finest w'ork will be done here, when for in- son, it makes all the diference in the world 
stance a skilled machine carver completes whether he is glad to work or if he simply 
his patterns and arabesques with the mach- sits out his hours against his will, 
ine. When this is done, the machine arm “But all this is of the future. As ydl 
lays the completed board on a moving belt, we have indeed a city but no inhabitants, 
and in the next room in a similar manner and most of our industries are waiting their 
the boards are assembled to make a cabinet, beginning — coming. ...” 

“There are no laborers here any more, This time they took the express train in 
nor any soiled clothes, for our people sim- the lowest story of the building. In a few 
ply operate keyboards. Merely a few over- minutes they were at the Catering place of 
seers and machinists, with perhaps a few Alesia, which extended in pleasant palm 
young people to help them, are below and valleys below the hill with Weigand’s lab- 
watch over the correct performance of the oratory and took in a volcanic mineral 
machines. Likewise this has the great ad- spring. 

vantage that in all work now entailing noise “Tomorrow I shall come for you. Until 
the disturbance will be in the cellar stories, then, have a pleasant rest from the weari- 
completely sound proof. ness of your first days in Santa Scientia!” 

“That these workers are to have constant With that White departed to take the cx- 
medical supervision both in their general press back to the city. 

(To be continued) 
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T his department is conducted for Ithe benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modern scientific 
facts. As space is limited we cannot undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makes its impractical, also, to print answers as soon as we receive 
questions. However, questions of general interest will receive careful attention. 
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These nationally-known educators pass upon the scientific principles of all 

stories. 



More Planetary Figures 

Editor, Science Questions and Ar^wers: 

Would you please supplement your excellent table 
of planetary data in the March issue. The weight 
weight of each of the planets as compared with that 
of the earth. Also what is the maximum and mini* 
mum distance of each of these planets from the sun? 

J. E. Hoehne, 

261 W. Ward PI., 

South Orange, N. J. 

(The following table is offered to complete the list 
of planetary data in the March issue. The weight 
of the earth is taken at 13,000,000,000,00(1.000,000,- 
000 pounds, (from “The Heavens’* by J. H. Fabre) 

Min. Dist. Max. Dist. Volume Mass 



Planet 


(1000 

miles) 


(1000 

miles) 


(Earth 1) 


(Earth 


Mercury 


28.566 


43,355 


1-17 


1-25 


Venus 


66,738 


67,653 


1. 


9-10 


Earth 


91,342 


94,452 


1. 


1. 


Mars 


128,330 


154,760 


1-7 


1-8 


Jupiter 


459,940 


506,710 


1414 


338 


Saturn 


836,700 


935,570 


734 


lot 


Uranus 


1.698.800 


1,866,800 


82 


15 


Neptune 


2.769.600 


2,817,400 


100 


21 



The volume of the sun is 1,300,000 times that of the 
earth, and its mass is 330,000 times that of the earth. 
^Editor) 



Rays and Rays 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I should like to know vyhat kinds of rays there are. 
1 have been reading about so many kinds that 1 am 



rather confused. I have been reading WONDER 
STORIES for only four months but I have enjoyed 
every minute I have spent in perusing its pages, Al- 
though I am only sixteen I like to get away from 
everything and imagine what the future will be like. 

James Whitaker 
619 E. Main Street, 

Olney. III. 

(Science fiction authors have in many cases erred 
by not explaining more fully what they mean by dif- 
ferent kinds of rays. 

In nature we have the emanalions of energy in 
wave form in the electromagnetic spectrilm. There 
are the long radio waves, the shorter heat waves 
(emitted by radiant bodies)' the still shorter light 
waves, the ultra-violet rays, 'the still shorter K-rays, 
tlio radium rays and the cosmic rays which are the 
shortest known. 

Now, many authors have constructed their own rays 
of various kinds by intensifying and changing the 
character of these fundamental rays. Tho rays from 
the ultra-violet down to the cosmic, as well as the 
heat rays certainly possess power for destruction, as 
many of our authors imagine, and it is possible that 
many of them will be used in the future as they are 
pictured in science fiction stories. — Editor) 



A Revolver’s Kick 



Editor, Science Questior^ and Answers: 

In the “Science Questions and Answers” depart- 
ment in the March issue there was an interesting 
diagram of a revolver suspended in a vacuum, illus- 
trating the principle of rocket propulsion in space. 
At first sight it was obviously conclusive evidence, 
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but may I suggest that the revolver moved becauM 
the rush of gases pushed against the side of the ves* 
Bel in which it was suspended. Would the revolver 
act the same in a very large room or hall which as 
exhausted in the same fashion ? 

Prank H. Year, 

39 Vigo Road. 

Andover, Hants. England. 

(Of course by using a small vessel, it Is not at 
all posnble to determine without accurate instru- 
ments the exact cause of the revolver's kick. But 
it can be done. The kirk will come at the very in- 
stant of firing not when the gases have escaped 

from the barrel of the revolver. By delicate time 

measuring devices the very instant of the kick can 
be compared with the swinging of the revolver due 
to the gases. The latter motion, we believe would 
be more erratic than a simple kirk for the gasses 
on striking the wall would spread immediateLv 

throughout the entire vessel. — Editor) 



<1. At S4.229 feet below’ sea level a submarine 
would encounter a pressure on it from the water of 
practically 16,000 pounds per square inch. Although 
metals are now known that stand such stresses in 
tension or compression, it is to be doubted if they 
can stand them as a buckling stress, which would 
be acting on the submarine. It is probable that if 
the submarine’s walls were made thick enough to 
stand this terrific pressure, the weight of the sub- 
marine would be so great that it could not even 
float on the surface. Certainly no glass or other 
material to be used for observation windt^s could 
stand this pressure. The glass would probably be- 
come liquid under the pressui% and begin to flow. 

2. For use within the earth’s atmosphere, the bul- 
let-shaped rocket vehicle would certainty be superior 
to the spherical, for the resistance of the air would 
be a minimum. But outside the atmosphere, where 
air resistance does not exist and where maneuver- 
ability and stability are the important factors, the 
spherical form would undoubtedly be superior. 



The Velocity of Light 

Editor, QuestioM and Answers: 

Will you kindly answer the following questions 
that have been puzzling me: 

1. Is the speed of light altered by traveling 
through the atmosphere! 

2. Do electromagnetic waves travel at the same 
speed as light waves! 

Frank Grant. • 

4547 Maxpole Ave.. 

Chicago. 111. 

(1. Researches that have been made on the speed 
of light indicate that its velocity in ait is practically 
though not exactly* equal to Its velocity in a vacuum. 
The famous experiments of Professor Michelson of 
the University of Chicago were aimed at determining 
the velocity of light as accurately as possible : and 
the figure found, in 1926, was 186.372 miles per sec- 
ond. Experiments that have been carried out indicate 
that the velocity of light becomes smaller as the 
medium that it passes through becomes more dense; 
thus the velocity through water is less than through 
air. This variation is just the opposite of that of 
sound: which seems to travel faster through a denser 
medium. 

At present. Professor Michelson is working on an 
experiment, which will probably be the most exact- 
ing that the world has seen, for the determination 
of a new and more accurate value of the velocity of 
light. He is constructing a mite-long tunnel com- 
pletely evacuated of air through which the beams of 
light, whose velocity is to be measured, will pass. 

'When his experiment is completed, we should have an 
almost exact value for the velocity of light in vacuo 

2. Light itself is an electromagnetic wave, just as 
are the X-ray, the radio wave, the ultra-violet, etc. 
The velocities of the other electromagnetic waves (that 
is. other than light) vary from the velocity of light 
very little. The generally accepted value for all of 
(hem is 186,000 miles per second. Thus a radio 
wave will travel around the earth in less than 
1-7 second — and, if a man were addressing an audi- 
ence before him and speaking into a microphone 
simultaneously, a listener at a radio receiver on the 
other side of the earth would hear the speaker’s 
voice before a person in the audience, a hundred feet 
away from the speaker, could hear him. — Editor) 




Piai/ram uf a model Oberth two-step high alti- 
tude rocket. The uvprr part is the hydrogen 
rocket which uses hydrogen and oxygen as fuel, 
the lower part, which is set off first, uses alco- 
hol and oxygen. The nozzles referred to are the 
exhaust nozzles of the used fuels. It may be 
noted that this rocket does not provide for 
passengers. 



Rocket Fuels 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

1. Is it mechanically possible to build a submar- 
ine with walls thick enough and with observation 
windows powerful enough to withstand the pressure 
encountered at 34,220 feet below sea level! 

2. What is the best shape for a rocket, spherical 
or buUet-shaped f 

3. What is the best known fuel for rocket pro- 
pulsioD f 

Edward Morris. 

3914 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago. 111. 



3. A number of ’’best” fuels have been suggested. 
The combination of liquid hydrogen and liquid oxy- 
gen seems to be in the greatest favor although 
Oberth, the noted German experimenter suggests a 
dual fuel, the first part to be liquid alcohol and oxy- 
gen and the second part liquid hydrogen and oxygen. 
The first fuel would be used to send a rocket beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere, for during that part of the 
journey a very high speed is not desired — and for the 
lower speeds the alcohol combination is more efficient. 
The hydrogen fuel would be used to develop the high- 
er speeds necessary to escape from the earth. The 
accompanying iilnstration shows a typical Oberth 
rocket in which both types of fuel woold be used.*" 
Editor) 
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^ this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and H is edited for you. If we fall down on the. 
choice of our stories, or ^ the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opin- 
ion. It makes no difference whether your letter is 
complimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good 



old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome. 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
be published here for the benefit of all. Duo to toe 
large influx of mail, no communications to this de- 
partment are answered individually unless 25c m 
stamps to cover time and postage is remitted. 



Infinite Forces 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Tlie current issue of WONDER STORIES is cer- 
tainly the best in a long time. If there is to be a 
poorest story in it, and all are far above your recent 
level, it would be either Francis Flagg's “Synthetic 
Monster” or Ed Earl Repp’s, “From Out of the 
Karth”, probably the latter. Marchioni is good, but 
his sketch went quite far to spoiling Repp’s story. 

Here is a question — a pretty technical one — that 
■was aroused by Dr. Breuer’s two time traveling stories 
published some time ago. The three Lorentz Fitzger* 
aid contraction equations are: 



«a) L-XYiT^ 
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Where 1, t and m aro the length, time and mass of 
a body at rest and L, T and M are the corresponding 
figures for the body at velocity V. C is the velocity 
of light. ^ 

He dealt with velocities v, near the speed of light so 
that thousand of centuries became a few moments to 
those in the time traveling ship. He furthermore used 
a “photon ship” so that only the men in it would bo 
affected by the increase in mass. Now for the ques- 
tion. I hope some one can answer it, for I am not 
at all clear on the matter. 

Equation (c) shows that the inertial mass of any 
body will approach infinity with velocities approaching 
that of light. Now will the gravitational mass become 
infinite also! What if any is the relation between 
gravitational and inertial masst 

The reason for my question is quite apparent. At 
the velocity of light, the inertia of any body will be in- 
finite, it cannot be accelerated by any force. But sup- 
pose it became infinite gravitationally I Try to imag- 
ine the effect of an infinite gravitational mass let loose 
in the stellar universe 1 The result should offer a per- 
fect synonym for annihilation and an answer to the 
old teaser of irresisttole force (the iiiBnite ^avitational 
attraction exerted on and by every body in the Uni- 
verse) meeting an immovable body (with infinite in- 
ertia). It would be quite effectively the end of all 
creation. It would collapse space-time to a point in no 
time at all, then blow it out to infinity with the force 
of exploding matter. It would be one glorious finale — 
and It probably wouldn’t happen for 1 have a feeling 
that the gravitational mass of a body would not 
change. I would like to have Dr. Breuer’s opinion. 

I am certainly glad to see R. P. Starzl in your 
pages for to me at least, he has become one of the fin- 
est figures in science fiction. His command of at- 
mosphere and plot — all the things that make good stor- 
ies — is supreme and more life-like than even Onm- 
mingst Between them they lead the field of those 
who make fiction rather than technical detail their bas- 
is. They conceal their science like the girders support 
and shape a skyssiraper, in the frame of their story 
and build strongly about it. 

Tn brief, they are good. 

Now that the Science Correspondence (Jliih is firmly 
established with laboratory branches springing up, a 
library and a museum started, and active work pro- 
gressing in all directions, we hope to be able to become 
international in our scope. We want foreign mem- 
bers, and even more than that we want foreign branch- 
es, units in themselves; for when it is justified each 
country will have its director, its representative in our 
governing body, even as the United States is divided 
now. At present a foreign member may not hold of- 



C. C., 
St„ 



(We 
<0 Dr. 



■fico but as soon as our members in other parts of the 
world amount to a reasonable percentage of the total, 
tliat will change at least to a degree. We hope it will 
be soon. _ 

If any foreign reader of WONDER STORIES wants 
to join or would merely like to correspond with some 
congenial person before deciding on membership, I 
will do all 1 can to help him. 

Moreover we would like to hear of the work of 
organizations like the Ilford Science Literary Circle, 
mentioned in the March number, whether they are 
basically literary or scientific. Our interests are wide 
and I hope representative, and we wish every fortune 
to those who are trying to popularize science and 
science fiction in England and elsewhere. 

P. Schuyler Miller, 

Foreign Director, S. 

302 8. Ten Broeck 
Scotia, New York. 

have forwarded Mr. Miller's stimulating letter 
Breuer, and will publish .an answer if Dr. 
Breuer wishes, in the- June issue. ^leaowhile we in- 
vite the comments of our readers on the perplexing 
problem offered. 

We offer the following tentative suggestion. Since 
the inertia of a body increases with the mass, then the 
energy necessary to increase its velocity continually 
grows larger a;s its mass and velocity increase. In 
other words, we assumed by the Newtonian laws that 
to increase the velocity of a body by a given amount 
required a force proportionate only to the increased 
velocity, for the mass was assumed as constant. Now 
since the mass increases with the velocity, the force 
necessary to increase its velocity becomes larger as the 
velocity grows. 

Therefore as the velocity approaches the speed of 
light and the mass approaches infinity, the force neces- 
sary to still further increase its velocity is also becom- 
ing infinite. , Tlierefore. the situation necessarily cop 
recta itself. If there were an infinite force, then it 
could cause a body to reach the speed of light; sinAic 
no infinite force exists the velocity becomes limited by 
its own increasing mass, and therefore its increasing 
inertia. 

Tlie Science Correspondence Club, which we under- 
stand has become the International Scientifk Society, 
has our best wishes for its career and the spread of 
its good work. — Editor) ^ 

A Lower Moral Level 

Editor. WONDER STORIES: 

I am one of many on this side of the ocean who 
avidly reads your mAgazine. There is one story 
however, I shall not read. It is a pity, as I believe 
it is up to the mark of the best. But no self-rcspetCt- 
ing European could bring himself to read it. 

I refer to “Cities of the Air” by Edmond Hamil- 
ton in the November 1929 issue of Air Wonder Stor- 
ies. I can assure you that any European editor 
would have better taste than to publish any story, 
however brilliant, which had as its theme the fighting 
against and the beating of America by European 
forces. In having such ba^ taste, you voluntarily 
place yourself on a lower moral level than any Europ- 
ean (and I hope, every other American) editor occu- 
pies. 

Don’t think this is a condemnation from me. I 
have no right to condemn, neither has any other man 
except yourself. You condemn yourself. 

Victor Pilmer. 

17 Mellison Road, 

London, 8. W. 17, Eng. 

(Continued on Page 1476) 
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A new life insurance policy that sells for less than 3^c a day up, 
depending on your age, is being featured by the Union Mutual 
Life Company. Dcs Moines, Iowa, that covers death from any 
cause and pays full benefits of 



$ 1000.00 on Life ! 

$ 5000.00 for Accidental Death 

Wull Coverage— Legal Reserve— Old Line Insurance 

With special Travel Accident featuret, loan values, disability benefits and paid-up cash 
Insurance. A regular fuU coverage policy figured on net cost basts to paUcyholdera 
cUmlnatiaff agents* commiutons and medical examinations. 



How We Do It! 
iJncle Sam Is Your Agent 



I This direct method eliminates about 60% 
bf the ordinary selling expense on life insur* 
ance, which totalled the stupendous sum of 
•603.536.760.87 last 3 rear. Think of this tre- 
mendous amount jrou help to pay agents, 
special license fees, etc., that is added to 
your life insurance premiums annually. 



Many Thoumnds of Policy* 
holders • • . Millions of Insur* 
ance in Force 

Do not confuse this with cheap, small 
coverage policies. This is a regular old lino 
full life policy backed by one of the strong, 
est mutual life insurance companies in 
America under State and Federal Supervi* 
aion. Thousands of people already have tl^ 
protection totaling millions of Insurance in 

force. 



No Medical Examination 

have thoroughly examined the policy* Simply send name, address, age on coupon belo^ 
and we will send complete information and sample policy. No agent will call — no red 

you are not entirely satisfied after a thorough examination that it is the best and 
cheapest insurance 3 rou can buy, just return the policy and you owe nothmg. Write 
today, using the coupon b^ow. 

TEN DATS* PRBB INSPBCTION-^MaU ThU Csmpom 



UNION MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY OP IOWA, 

Teachout Building, Des Moines, Iowa. . ^ . , 

Send me your now Uf« insurance policy on 10 Days Free Inspection. 

obligation. 

A^ame 

Addrest.,,^^ 



loz 219 



There ia no 



Age ^ Occupaiion... 
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The Greatest Sin of all is total 

of the most important subject in the life of 
every man and woman — SEX. 

AWAY WITH FALSE MODESTY 

Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and 
frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us 
tear the veil of shame and mystery from sex 
and build the future of the race on a new 
knowledge of all the facts of sex as they are 
laid bare in plain, daring but wholesome words, 
and frank pictures In the huge new library of 
Sex Knowledge. 

“M 0 D E R^N EUGENICS” 




Everything a 
Married Woman 
Should Know-— 

now to bold a husband 
Uow to bare perfect obildreo 
How to preserve youth 
Warding off other women 
Keeping yourself attractive 
Why husbands tire of wives 
Dreadful diseases due to 
ignorance 

Diseases of women 
Dabios aud birth control 
Twilight sleep — easy chlldblrtb 
Uow babies are conceived 
Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of life — hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and diseases 
What will you tell your grow* 
ing girU 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 

Secrets 
for Men— 

Mistakes of early marriages 
Secret of fascination 
Joys of perfect mating 
Uow to make women love 
you 

Bringing up healthy children 
ifevors and contugious xUseases 



Ai'cidenta atiii emergencies 
Hygiene in the borne 
lilmltatlon of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Hecrets of greater dellgbl 
Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
llygieolc precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman wants 
Kducatlon of the family 
Sex bealtb and prevention 

Girls— 

Don’t Marry 
before you know 
all this — 

The dangers of Potting 
How to be a vamp 
Uow to manage the honey* 
moon 

What liberties to allow a 
lover 

Secrets of the wedding night 
Beauty diets and baths 
Do you know tbat~ 

Uuw to attract desirable men 
How to manage men 
How to know if he loves 
How to acquire bodily gnee 
and beauty 

Qow to beautify face, hands, 
hair, teeth and feet 
How to acquire charm 
Sow to dress attractively 
[ntlmate personal hygiene 
to pick a husband 




Sow 
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(Ghosts, it seems, rise to haunt us. With our Eur- 
opean readers avidly reading all past issues of our 
magazines, we cannot escape so easily from our sins. 
We must, of course, plead guilty to the sin. We must 
plead ^ilty to permitting Edmond Hamilton in this 
admittedly excellent story, to show up the possible 
future of warfare. To show that man ' is so blood- 
thirsty that he will carry war with him into the day 
and age when he should have outgrown it. We plead 
guilty to publishing such a story in the belief that it 
would help, as many modern war stories are helping, 

anti-war sentiment. Wa plead guilty to the 
belief that we should not say, “Hush, hush” when the 
qwtion of war is mentioned. IVir “hush, hush" we 
submit 18 the method of the militarist when he wishes 
to manipulate very quietly the stage so that he can 
^ring his war plans suddenly on an unsuspecting 
world. We plead guilty to all these things and throw 

I**® mercy of the court, our readers. 



The first exploration o£ Pinto, mystery planet 

of the solar system 
is offered to you in 

Stanton H. Cobleniz* 

pow’erful novel 

‘TNTO PLUTONIAN DEPTHS” 

The adventure of two men on that lonely world, 
outpost of the solar system, will grip you not 
only with the terrific drama, the magnificent scenes 
of that underworld life, but with that biting satire 
that is the weapon of our author. 



“THE AVENGING RAY” 
is the new offering of our popular newcomer 

A. Rowley Hilliard 

An intensely realistic story of an experiment 
that got out of hand, and nearly upset a contin- 
ent. 



•"WHEN PLANETS CLASHED” 

By Manley Wade Wellman 

is a fair, unbiased but exciting version of an 
terplanetary war. 



“THE EMPIRE OF GLASS” 

By Frank Miloche, 

is a time travelling story of a new and original 
type, picturing the death gasps of a civilization 
that is beaten. 



These stories and more ui the 

SPRING 1931 WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY 

ON SALE ALL NEWSSTANDS 

APRIL 1. 



Yellow With Age 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Just received the April WONDER STORIES, and 
have finished reading it. It is one of the best 'num- 
bers that you have ever put out. 

TTiere is but one story which I did not like. This 
story was “The Sargasso Monster”. Edsel Newton 
is one of your poorest writers. Ed Earl Repp is your 
worst. I don’t see why you continue to publish tho 
Stories of the latter. His style is the poorest that I 
have ever run across. And I have read quite a good 
many stories. The characters in his stories act un- 
natural. Most of his tales have poor plots. The 
romance in them is distinctly amateurish. He strives 
to be dramatic, but only succeeds in becoming ridicu- 
lous. The figures of s^ieech in his yarns are time- 
worn and yellow with age. His language is stilted 
and hackneyed. In other words, he is the "worst 
author that I have ever read. Practically aU that I 
have said applies to Edsel Newton. The same goea 
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for Lowell H. Morrow and H. F. Kirkham. Leave 
these four out. and I’ll be thankful to you for the 
rest of my life. So wUl the majority of your^aders. 

The rest of the magaaine' was excellent. The last 
nart of “Tlie Return from Jupiter” was even l)otter 
tlian the first. “The Fmperor of the Stars” was th« 
best story that the combination of Schachner and Zag- 
at have produced to date. The best story, in my op- 
inion was “The Man Who Evolved. Hamilton is al- 
ways on interesting writer. He is especially so when, 
as in .the case of “The Man Who Evolved .the plot 
is different from his usual run. I should like many 

stories by Hamilton. n 

Whv don’t you have more illustrations by Paul! 

At one time, he was doing all the illurtrations for 
three of your magasines. Now he is giving us only 
two or three of his superb drawings. MoPchiom is 
a very good artist, but he does not come anywhere 

»oar ^ 

Michael Fogaris, 
ir>7 Fourth St., 

Passaic, N. J. 

(There 4s very little that our correspondent leav^ 
to Mr. Repp. At Mr. Fogaris’ hands, Mr. Kepp is 
pretty well destroyed.' What do our readers think? 
Praise of Edmond Hamilton’s “Man Who Evolved ’ 
seems to be pretty nearly' universal. — Editor) 

Moon Travel in 2050 

•Editor, WOKDEn ftTOEIESi 

Perhaps this letter doesn’t deserve a place in your 
‘‘Reader Speaks*’ column ; as I am not planning to 
throw any brick bats or bouquets. I will, however, 
get something off my mind that I’ve been thinking 
about for some time. 

A short time ago. I noticed a full page article m s 
local newspaper. The title read as follows: ALL 

ABOARD FOR THE MOON IN 20§0. The author 
was Frank Carlyn. I imagine that a title like this 
would catch and hold the eye of almost everyone; and 
it certainly did mine, as I am somewhat of a “bear 
for articles which deal with interplanetary travel. 
That is, I devour everything I can get hold of which 
might enlighten, entertain, or what have you. Now, 
curiously enough, perhaps, the part of this title whicli 
attracted my attention first, was the first four figures, 
20601 On© hundred and nineteen years from now. 
Is this man trying to tell os that interplanetary travel 
won't become a reality until 2050? 

The editors may snicker at this, and so may many 
tof the readers (if they are fortunate enough to read 
this) but I actually had hope that someday I might 
roam through the vast stretches of interplanetary space, 
might even be among the first to set foot on qur near- 
est neighbor, the Moon. Silly — isn’t it? Still sillier 
—I think, even after reading that article, to hope that 
I shall have the chance yet. 

Just why, Mr. Editor, should it take 120 years to 
develop the rocket ship (Mr. Carlyn stated that this 
was the only way known, of reaching the Moon, that 
deserved consideration) to a point where interplane- 
tary travel will become a reality? I realise there 
are many difficulties, however. Many attempts will 
undoubtedly be made before a ship is built which will 
successfully span the gap which separates us from the 
lunar orb. Tbe article stated that a speed of 10,000 
miles an hour must be attained before travel to the 
moon is attempted. Perhaps 10,000 miles per hour 
is not so far aw*ay as some think. It seems to me that 
I heard of a gentleman, Dr. R. H. Goddard, who in- 
vented a fuel which would •eject gases at a rate of 
8,000 feet per second. About 90 miles per minute, 
or 5,400 miles per hour. Not exactly crawling, is it? 

The author of the article stated that those living in 
this generation were asking too much of science to 
6eo interplanetary travel. Although that didn’t upset 
my hopes, it made them sort of groggy. Asking too 
much of science — well, well. 

Thirty years ago, if you had spoken seriously, of 
spanning the Atlantic in airplane, non-stop flight, 
talking to a ship a thousand miles at sea by radio* 
iphone from your home; sitting in your parlor and 
seeing and hearing some sporting event which took 
place in another city, by television, you would un- 
doubtedly been branded a lunatic and put in the 
asylum for safe keeping. Yet the first has been ac* 

(Continued on Page 1478) 
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compli.shod several times: the second is an everyday 
occurrence; and the latter is fast becoming a reality, 
although it is still what you might call an "experi- 
ment . Now why couldn’t science adapt itself to 
overcome the obstacles which stand in the way of in- 
terplanetary travel in the same way that it has ac- 
complished its other wonders? It may take longer 
than thirty years, but I don’t see why it would take 
one hundred and twenty. And too, if some of the 
millionaires scattered throughout the country, who lose 
a fortune now and then in Wall Street, would give 
some of tins money to science (development ot the 
rocket ship, etc,) — well, Vm sure it would help. 

Yesterday I read an article by Kenneth W. Barr. 
“5,000 MILES AN HOUR IN A ROCKET PLANE" 
It was an interview with the German rocket expert. 
Fritz von Opel. (Oh! if there were onTy more like 
him). Opel slates that in ten years we will be hurt- 
ling through the air in rocket planes at a speed of 
oOOO miles an hour. Hourly rocket plane service 
^I! bo maintained between Europe and United States 
ITie awkward Zops will have paaaod out of exigence: 
as being too slow and clumsy — also dangerous I 'I^en 
why, Mr. Editor, would it be asking too much of 
science to see interplanetary travel in 1950 or 1980? 

One thing, it seems to me, is quite evident. That 
•when 5.000 miles per hour by rocket planes does be- 
come a reality, it will be due to the efforts of German 
^venters like von Opel. That will be nice, won’t it? 
Inat IS, unless American scientists take more interest 
in the future of rocket travel than has been shown 
heretofore. (At least so it seems to me — I may be 1 
wrong.) Maybe that will happen — eventually, ‘ 

H. W. Lawton, 

R. No. 1, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 



(Mr. Lawton's desire to roam interplanetary spaces 
is not at all silly, and if it is then hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women are equally silly. Prom the* 
letters we receive and opinions we hear, the desire to* 
explore new lands, and see new sights resides in the) 
hearts of all persons with a spark of imagination. f 

However, we must temper our enthusiasm with can-’ 
tion. Conquering the interplanetary spaces is no sim-' 
pie problem such as building a machine to fly in thel 
earth’s atmosphere. The problem is one of a new or- 
der, dealing with the great spaces, with tremendous' 
distances and tremendous velocities. The velocity nec> 
esaary to fully escape from the earth is 6.664 miles per ' 
second or nearly 24,000 miles per hour. We must 
deal with huge quantities of the most powerful and 
explosive of fuels, we must provide equipment to exist 
in interstellnr space and possibly to exist on the hos- 
tile and alien moon or another planet. These diffi- 
culties challenge all of our ingenuity and inventivo 
skill. 

There is no doubt but that when more and more 
scientists become attracted to the interplanetary ques- 
tion, that the difficulties will be levelled faster and 
faster. But there is no predicting today bow soon 
they will bo solved. — Editor) 



Cold Blooded Scientist 

Editor, WOyVER STORIES; 

This is my first letter to you (but not the last, I 
hope). Though I have read your science fiction mags 
for three years, and with this as my only excuse for 
my temerity, 1 trust that this epistle will appear in 
print, if it doesn't disappear in the waste basket. 
Horrible fate I ‘ 

First 1 wish to reply to the letter of Miss Carmen 
McOable, which appeared in the August 1930 issue. 
Though of the same age as Miss Carmen I do not see 
why she should object to "Bupor-steam-shovels” and 
"twenty-fool ants". 'Tliese things are not impossible. 
Also, at any moment the earth is liable to be pounced 
upon by a people from another world, perhaps far 
superior to us in brainpower, and to defend ourselves 
in such a crisis our authors must go on "conceiving 
so many different ways of making a kiji," for scien- 
tists to work upon. "What kick", sHe asks, "does 
one get out of reading a lot of numbers?" I reply 
that people and students (such as myself) who are 
interested in science, get a tremendous kick out of 
those same numbers and formulae. Also I greatly 
delight in reading and studying the ingenious ex- 
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planations of tho many inventions and it is a con- 
stant source of wonder t<x me why many have not 
been put on the market. I-would much rather read 
and ‘‘consume atoms and molecules and gravitation* 
a|-something-or-other.” (you do get knowledge from 
those) than what Miss McCablo terms * •__ 

Personally I am all ipr the “cold and calculating 
(tcientisT (Quipped with fully explained devices and 
many adventures on alien worlds, but please go oaai 

on the love-bosh. . t.. • — w*» 

Now about “our” magazine. It is excellent, we 

have no science fiction mags over here. \\hy not 
have someone write a story about Uranus, baturn, 
Pluto, or Mercury? Because they are excessively 
cold or hot, doesn’t mean that they are »nc*pable of 
sustaining life of some sort or other. ^(Please ask 
some capable writer to see what he can do about it.) 

In conclusion may I repeat my request for stones 
with plenty of science and action, but please avoid the 
“Romance” tvpe. “Naomi” left mo cold. There 
are many six-penny or (whatever your equiva- 
lent in cents is) magazines on sale -couUmmg l.ove 
and Romance and if Mien McCable wants 
might I suggest that she buy those and leave WON- 
DER STORIES to the scientiflcally-mclined. 1 
should hate WONDER STORIES to become a love 

magazine. ... i» 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining our mag, 

can you teU me of anywhere where I can got copies 
Inear Manchester, please? Thanks for your help. 
Forgive me for imposing my obnoxious communica- 
tion upon you. « r. -rr ^ 

H. R. Hand, 

339 Rouhdale Road. 
Manchester, Xiancashire. 

I England. 

(An echo of the “romance vs cold-blooded scien- 
tists” appears in this letter from England. Mr. Hand 
leaves no doubt as to where he stands on the question. 

For his information an excellent story of the plane! 
‘Pluto appears in the Spring 1931 WuNDER STOR- 
IES Quarterly, bv Stanton Coblentz. It is called In- 
to Plutonian Dep'ths.” It will be on sale about April 
1. Hachette ot Cie. 3 IjaBelle Sauvoge, Ludgate Hill. 
E. 0. 4. London, England, is our English agent and 
can provide all readers in the United Kingdom with 
our magazines.— Fdttor) 

Magnetism Through a Vacuum 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

f I am an ardent reader of your discussion columns 
and have a puzzling question to ask. 

In tho March issue your illustration of the rocket 
principle— tho sketch of the gun being discharged in a 
vacuum jar — ^you have the gun suspended in the cen- 
ter of the jar by a string. 

Now admitting tliat the recoil or rocket principle 
causes the gun to move, as soon as the recoil force 
has been spent the gun will return to Its original posi- 
tion in tho jar. Now what causes this returnl Tou 
Bay gravity. But tho gun is in a vacuum or sus- 
peded in absolute nothingness. Then what medium 
does gravity act through in order to act upon the 
gun? 

Or comparing it with magnetism — will magnetism 
iact through a vacuum? We have a steely pin a 
vaibaum jar, will a magnet in that jar attract the 
pin? Yes — but through what medium — for a vac- 
uum is nothingness. 

' Richard Lord, 

228 Pleasant Are., 

' Bt. Paul, Minn. 

(The question that Mr. Lord puts is one of the 
most puzzling to science. We know that electromag- 
netic energy reaches us across a vacuum of inter- 
planetary and interstellar space. Scientists felt for 
a time, that a medium was necessary to permit the 
travel of this energy, and the ether was invented — 
the ether being assumed as material which pene- 
trated all space and all other material. But the 
ether theory has practically broken down and we are 
again forced to search for a reason why emptiness 
can be bridged by energj'. If electromagnetism were 
the emanation of minute particles of energy and if 
all material bodies (sources of gravitation) emanated 
/ {Continued on Page 1480) 
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this prima] energy then the nature of electromagne- 
tibm and gravitation both might be solved. But at 
present no one ventures an authoritative answer to 
this perplexing question and one guess, practically, 
speaking, is as good as another. — Editor) 

Better Than '‘The Rescue” 

Editor, WONDER ETORIEE^ 

Here is my vote of stories for the March issue of 
wonder Stories: 

1. “The Return Prom Jupiter.’* Better than “Tlie 
Rescue From Jupiter.” 

2. “Back To 20,000 A.D.” A lot better than “In 
20,000 A.D.” 

3. “The Terrors of Aryl.’” Mr. Starzl’s be^t. 

4. “From Out of the Karth.” I wish you could 
have a Repp story in every issue. 

5. “The Green Torture.” Let's have more and 
longer stories by this author. 

6. “The World Without Name.” Very interesting 
story. 

7. “The Synthetic Monster.” Not as good as most 
of Mr. Flagg’s stories. 

Below is my vote on the illustrations; 

1. The Return From Jupiter. 

2. The Green Torture. 

3. The Cover Picture. 

4. The World "Without Name. 

5. From Out of the Earth. 

6. The Terrors of Aryl. 

7. The Synthetic Monster. 

8. Back to 20,000 A.D. 

Jack Darrow, 

Chicago, 111. 



YOU ARE INVITED 

to give yourself two hours of enjoyment 



R. F. Starzl 

offers for your inspection 

“THE MAN WHO CHANGED THE FUTURE** 

which 3 ?bu know, being a Starzl story, is excit- 
ing, Intriguing, mysterious and everything else. 

But Charles Clookey 

not to be outdone, claims attention for his 

'TIED DUST OF VENUS” 

which will carry you to three worlds in search 
of the secret to that most potent and powerful 
of substances. 



But not all are science fiction veterans. 

A young, new and exceedingly promising 

author is 

Frank K. Kelly 

whose “THE LIGHT BENDER** will convince 
you that age does not matter. We are proud 
to present Mr. Kelly to our readers. His story, 
if it does not grip you, will certainly touch the 
most unemotional. Try it yourself. 



And from across the seas comes the words of 

Otfrid von Hanstcin 

planning the miracles of the future in the 
concluding installment of 

“UTOPIA ISLAND” 

where your dreams come true. You get the vision 
of what an Utopia might be for men of science 
who dare to use their imagination — Jo construct 
an empire that shall stand ae a challenge to the 
rest of the world 1 

ALL THIS AND MORE IN 
JUNE WONDER STORIES 
ON SALE MAY 1 



(Mr. Darrow is one of our most persistent critics, 
and his analysis of each issue is very helpful, being 
brief but pointed. We judge that he had great diffi- 
culty in picking the best story from the March issue. 
From readers’ reports it was a good one. There are 
many more to cornel — Editor.) 
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What Can A Girl Know? 

Editor, WONDER fiTORJEf^: 

PractiftOly all of your letters, I noticed, were from 
nun who obviou&Jy stand alone in their interest in 
sou'nco and I suppose they ‘will say, “Pouh I What can 
a girl know about science I” Correct, I don’t know a 
darn thing, or rather, I didn’t. 

W’hen I first purchased one of your magazines, 
(purely out of curiosity), I had absolutely no knowledge 
whatsoever of the scientific world. My curiosity led 
uie into a truly delightful realm. 

On the .surface the stories appear to be “stuff and 
nonsense'’ but throughout all there is a foundation of 
sound reasoning coupled with present day facts. 1 hove 
had no education beyond junior high school but, due to 
your W’ONDEB ftTORiBS, I have gained sufficient knowl- 
edge of any subject in science to hold my own with 
others who have had the advantage of more schooling 
than I. 

The so-called slush is perfectly alright and, although I 
do not care for too much of it myself. I see no reason 
for your not continuing it for those that do. 

So, with a glass of pure “graiic-juice’” (I am not to 
blame for its fermenting and turning into wine), I drink 
to the continued success of Wonder StobieB. 

Miss Frieda Kolus, 

3122 W’. 56th St. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(We think that Miss Kolus is too modest for her sex. 
flhe must recall Madame Curie who gave to the world 
its first real knowledge of radium. 

Many of the successful researches in modern day 
nstroTiomv have been worked out by women, and al- 
though they have done nothing spectacular to earn 
th.nn first page newspaper space their work has been 
extremely necessary in solving many of the difficult 
astronomical problems. 

It is safe to say that the future will see an in* 
creasing number of women engaged in science and 
making contributions of real value. We hope and 
believe that many of them will acquire their firrt 
interest and taste for science, and get their first reali- 
zation of the tremendous adventure of science through 
the pages of Wonder Rtorirs. Perhaps Miss Kolus 
will be one of them.— ■E'difor.) 

Radiation in Interatcllar Space 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Due to the fact that I just received my January is- 
sue, this letter is reaching you two months late. 

I disagree with your statement that a person would 
freeze solid aud not explode out in empty apace. 
Tlirongh experiment I have found that a vacuum is 
the b^'st means of retaining heat in a body. An ev- 
ery day example is the thermos bottle. The liquid is 
surrounded by a vacuum to prevent conduction of the 
heat Conduction is the main factor in the loss of 
heat.' In space that is done away with. 

Radiation then is the remaining factor. I will cite 
an experiment to show that not enough radiation 
lakes place to cool the radiating body quickly. I con- 
nected two Christmas tree bulbs (those coming eight 
in a set) in series with a twenty-five watt lamp and 
the house current. Then the glass of one bulb was 
broken, leaving the uninjured filament exposed. The 
other l3ulb was for a check. When the current was 
turned on the broken bulb did not light but the whole 
one did and so did the twenty-five waiter. The rea- 
fon the broken bulb did not fuse or oxidize was that 
the air around the filament conducted the heat away 
fast enough to keep the filament barely warm. This 
was ascertained when the lips were placed over the 
filament and a fiinall current of warm air was felt. 

My deductions were that the whole bulb lit because 
of the rarity of the air in it and because it was not 
radiating enough heat to cool the filament. I 

The same applies to a human body in space. The I 
heat is constantly being replenished by chemical ac- 
tion. My opinion is that the body would not radiate! 
enough heat to freeze the body. It is possible on I 
tJie contrary that a person might become overheated I 
but having no facts I cannot say. I 

What do you think of this theory? I 

Jos. Osofsky, 

280 East Broadwav, 

Kew York. * I 

{Continued on Rage 1482) 1 
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Think of It I FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES ovef 

•ough mountainous country burning only ELEVEN GALLONS 
OF GASOLINE. Imagine more than FIFTY MILKS TO THE 
GALLON. That is what the tVHIRLWIND CARBURETING 
DEVICE does for D. R. Gilbert; enoueh of a saring oo fust 
one trip to more than pay the cost ol the Whirlwind. 



Whirlwind users, reportlDg the results of their tests, are amazed at 
the results they are getting. Letters keep streaming Into the office 
telling of Hkileages all tlie way from 22 to 59 miles on a gallon, re- 
sulting In a saving of from 25% to 50% In gas bills alone. 

Mark A. Estes writes. "I was making 17 miles to the gallon on my 
Pontiac Coupe. Today, with the WlUrlwlnd, I am making 35 5-10 
miles to the gallon.” 

P. P. Goerzen writes: miles with the ^Vhlrlwlnd, or a gain 

of 2i miles the gallon.” 

R. J. Tulps **The Whirlwind Increased the mileage on our Ford 
truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon and 25% in speed.” 

Car owners all over the world are saving money every day with 
(he Whirlwind, besides having better operating motors. Think what 
this means on your own car. Figure up your savings — enough fora 
radio^a bank account— added pleasures. Why let the Oil Com- 
panies profit by your waste? Find out about this amazing little 
tlevice that will pay for itself every few weeks. 

rrrs all cars 

In ]u$t a lew minutes the Whirlwind can be Installe*! on any make 
ol car, truck or tractor. It's actually less work than changing your 
ml, or putting water In your battery. No drilling, tapping or 
changes ol any kind necessary. It is guaranteed to work perfectly 
on any make of car, truck or tractor, large or small, new model or 
old model. The more you drive the mure you will save. 

SALESMEN AND OfSTRIBtlTORS WANTED 

TO MAKE UP TO $100.09 a Week and Mora 
Wliirlwlod men are making big profits supplying this 
fast selling device that car owners cannot afford to be 
without. Good territory is still open. Free sample offer 
to workers. Full particulars sent oo request. Just check 
the coupon. 

I A iR A NITFir No matter what kind of a ear 

* a—t* yoy have— no naatter bow big 
SM cater ft Is — The Whirlwind will save you money. 
We absolutely guarantee that the Whirlwind will more 
than save Us cost in gasoline alone within thirty days, 
or the trial wiU cost you nothing. We invite you to test 
it at our risk and expense. You are to be the sole Judge. 

— — — FREE OFFER COUPON — — . — 
T\-H1RLWIND MFG. CO. 

Dept. 515-A, Station C, Milwaukee. Wis- 

Gentlemen: You may send me full particulars of your 
Whirlwind Carbureting device and tell me how I can get 
one free. This does not obligate roe in any way whatever. 

Name 

Addreee 

City 

County State 

( ) Check iiere if you are interested In full or part 

time salesmen position. 
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A 98-page book containing the classic 
Interplanetary Story of all times. . . . 

f 

By Garret Smith 

UROM a selection of many famous old clas- 
sics, there has been selected the most 
fascinating, and perhaps the greatest classic 
of interplanetary stories, and reprinted in 
modern book form with flexible covers. This 
wonderful volume, entitled ‘Between Worlds', 
should be included in every library, and the 
opportunity to get it FREE is yours if you 
act quickly. 

To readers of WONDER STORIES, both 
new and old, this handsomely bound book will 
be given with one years' subscription to WON- 
DER STORIES. Regardless of when your 
subscription expires, you may renew it at this 
time and get this book for your library. 

Simply clip the coupon below — mail it with 
your remittance and you will receive WON- 
DER STORIES each month for the next year. 



This book FREE! 




WONDER STORIES 

96-98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 



WS-531 



As per your special offer. I enclose herewith tny re- 
mittance of $2.50 (check or money order accept^) for 
which you are to enter my subscriptimi for one year to 
WONDER STORIES, and also send me Absolutely free, 
by return mail, a copy of ‘Between Worlds’. 



hSame 



Address 



• ^ e # ft 



City 






State 
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(A recent ■ survey conducted by the American Inter- 
planetary Society on the question of radiation of heat 
from a human body in interstellar space revealed the 
startling fact that the body would lose only 1-3 degree 
Fahrenheit of temperature each minute. It was dis- 
covered also that a ten degree drop in temperature of 
the whole body was necessary to kill the body, thus 
permitting a half hour of exposure to the absolute 
zero of space. This discovery seems to upset general- 
ly held ^iefs, and is in conformity with the beliefs 
expressed by our corre^ondent. The experiment with 
the electric bulbs mentioned by Mr. Osofsky is an in- 
teresting verification of this. — Editor) 



Near te DUintegration 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I wish to say a word abont the letter of Victor A. 
Endersby which you published in the March issue. 

The fine way in which he dealt with a very diffi- 
cuU subject is worthy of special mention and praise. 
1 happen to be in a position in this community to 
know much of the troubles of my people, and 1 un- 
hesitatingly say that in every case, so far, where I 
have known oi divorce, separation or serious marital 
difficulties, the matter can be, or has been traced 
directly back to the excessive use of the life organs 
by one or other of the parties involved. Nearly all 
of the other difficulties have been directly traceable 
to that. 

It is well known that too much of anything is not 
good for humanity, whether it be food, clothes or en- 
joyment. The principle is equally true of sex acti- 
vities. Continence and a clean mind bring with them 
a zest for life and an enjoyment that is unkown to 
those habitually using their life forces for self-gratifi- 
cation to excess. 

I may add that there is another custom connected 
with this question that to my mind unquestionably 
has much to do with disillusion in married life, and 
unsatisfactory married life, and unsatisfactory mar- 
ried relations. I refer to the obscene story, to ob- 
scenity in conversation and the manner in which ob- 
scenity has fastened its blackened hooks u^n so 
many of the ideals that are truest and best in life. 

Truly it is time we were awakening to the fact that 
self control in sex matters and pure beautiful ideals 
consistently upheld will do more than anything else 
to re-establish the American home which is so peril- 
ously near to disintegration. 

liOvina S. Johnson, 

Lysite, Wyoming. 

(Our correspondent makes here a smashing indict- 
ment against married life. The letter of Mr. Enders- 
by has created quite some comment, and the attitude of 
most correspondents is similar to that published in 
this letter. The question is of such importance that 
it deserves tborogoing study. We maintain labora- 
tories to study the sex life of the androsiphila fly in 
the hope of obtaining valuable information that may 
be of use ultimately to man. But we hesitate to go 
to the fountain of information — the sex life of man 
himself. But future generations may realize that man 
is building a lop-sided civilization, if be investigates 
only the nature of inanimate of or non-haman things 
and stops short at the threshold of the most important 
object to him in the universe — himself. — Editor) 



History Repeats Itself 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

By far the best short story that has appeared in this 
magazine during the past few months was Edmond 
Hamilton’s powerful and gripping account of "The 
Man Who Evolved," in the April issue. Not only was 
the story exceptionally interesting to read, but it 
possessed one of the major attributes of all good science 
fiction — it set the reader to thinking. 

Just what does the future hold for man ? Is he 
destined to evolve into a mighty brain, a vast intel- 
lect, omniscient and omnipotent; but devoid of all 
sentiment, all emotion, all that is HUMAN — as we 
understand it today t Truly, the picture that Ham- 
ilton paints of future man is fearful yet fascinating; 
at once desirable and repellent. 

But Hamilton goes even further, and suggests that 
mankind will ultimately revert to the protoplasmic 
slime from which he rose, thus completing a natural 
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cycle. Our vanHy prevents most of ns from accept- 
ing the idea that the human race will some day die* 
appear from this earth. Yet we have reason to be- 
lieve that other worlds, now devoid of all life, once 
supported intelligent beings as supreme on their plan- 
et as mankind is on earth. But they vanished from 
the scene; their worlds roll on lifeless through space. 

What assurance have we that cosmic history ‘will 
not repeat it^sclf? 

Allen Glasser, 

1610 University Avenue, 

New York, N, Y. 

(Mr. Glasser poses an interesting question for ns. 
Certainly we have no assurance that as Bernard 
Shaw suggested in bis preface to "Back to Methu* 
saleh" that we are not simply an experiment of 
nature. Nature gave us supremacy and is waiting 
to see what we do with it. If we fail, nature will, 
without compunction, replace us by a form of life 
more fitting for supremacy. — Editor) 

Fortune Tellers Do This 

Editor, JVOEDER STORIES: 

Being a charter subscriber to yOur most excellent 
magazine and having been forced to go through the 
agonies of reading the time traveling stories you insist 
upon publishing. I feel compelled to enter upon the 
discussion of this subject. 

Taking the view that time is like a river and that 
all the events that have ever happened or shall ever 
happen lie alo^ 4® banks, isn’t it perfectly obvious 
that time travclmg never can or never will be accom- 
plished, considering that no one from the future has 
ever traveled back to us. 

This, to me, would indicate that in all the ages yet 
to come, no one has ever invented a time machine, 
therefore time traveling will never be accomplished by 
man. Some enthusiast may say that our time traveler 
missed our day and age, but I maintain that if such 
an event had taken place at any time in the past it 
would have taken a very prominent place in cur folk 
legends. 

I’ll retract my above remarks to this extent — that 
if lime traveling is ever accomplished it will not be 
to the extent of being able to establish physical con- 
tact with the peoples of the age traveled to. That is 
xidiculous. Our traveler will have to be content with 
what he can see, and fortune tellers have professed 
to be able to do this for centuries. 

N. C. Prabst, 

4272 W. 21st St., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Mr. Prabst, It seems, refutes hie own argument. 
Tor if time travelers remained unknown to the age 
they visited, there would, be no records to indicate 
that they appeared in our midst at any time in the 
past. Folk legends have certainly in various nations 
spoken of almost every conceivable thing as having 
happened, if they are to be believed. Mr. Prabst is 
right in hinting that fortune telling is a form of time 
traveling. No doubt an occasional fortune teller does 
have an intuition and makes a remarkably correct 
guess in reading the future life of a subject. We 
have no evidence to indicate that is more than d 
guess. — Editor) 

A New Contest 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Ed Earl Repp, Francis Flagg, R. P. Starzl, Gaw- 
ain Edwards, Nathan Schachner and Arthur L. Zagat 
and others, all in one issue! Just imagine (as the 
science fiction picture goes) it, or better still buy a 
copy of the March issue of "our" magazine and see 
it for yourself. It seems like a miracle, but it’s true. 
It's the issue of a lifetime. All those stars of science 
fiction (or stf., the abbreviation for science fiction 
adopted by the Boys’ Scientifiction Club) in the 
same issue. What a break 1 

The issue gets away to a good start with PauVs 
cover followed up by the ever priceless editorial of 
Ye Ed. From there on the magazine is a pip. A 
perfect WOW I Edward’s "Return from Jupiter*^ and 
Schachner ai;d Zagat's "Back to 20,000 A.D." leave 
nothing to be desired. They are absolutely the most 

(Continued on Page 1485) 
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Why worry about strikes, layofht, hard times? 
Get a Government job I Increased salaries, 
steady work, travel, good pay. I'll help you 
become a Custom House Clerk, Railway Pos- 
tal Clerk, Post Otfice Clerk, City Mall Carrier, 
Rural Carrier— or get into any other Govern- 
ment job you want. 1 was a Secretary Ex- 
aminer of Civil Service Commission for 8 
Vearfl. Have helped thousands. Get ready NOW 
for the next Railway Postal Clerk Examination! 

Naw PRPP 32-page book tells about the 

AVVW a X J 

vou get one. Send the coupon for your copy 
TODAY. 



A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert, 

PATTERSON SCHOOL, 545 Wisner Bldg., Rochester. N. Y. 

Please send me. without obligation, your free hook "How 
Secure a Government Position." 

Name 

Address 
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Tbouiaods of opportunities for young 
men to enter Ui« Newspaper field. 
Fascinating work. You will meet In- 
teresting people: interview celebrities. 

A famous New York reporter with 
twenty years of practical experience baa 
written a whole course of journalism 
and reporting In six easy lessons. Be 
shows you the short-cut to success. 
He tells you what to do and what not 
to do. to become a successful reporter. Send today for 
the "PRACTICAL COURSE IN JOURNALISM." by 
Henry John Brockmeyer of The New York Evonlng 
Post. Just drop us a Postal Card — no need to send 
money. We will mall you the whole set of tlx books 
and you pay the Postman $3.00 plus a few eenti for 
postage. No more to pay. Money absolutely refunded 
if not satisfied. 

PRESS GUILD, Inc. 

16 Murray Street Dept A-531 New York 
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£x*Libn5^J3ao/e Plated 

L ATOST series of OLD MASTERS book- 
plates. reproducing antique woodcuts and 
ongraTings. Unique creations for book-lovers 
who appreciate the unusual. Write for 
Illustrated catalogue and specimen, 
enclose 10 cents for mailing charge. 
I8K0R PRESS, INC., 19 Park Plate. 
xOeptA-531 New Yerk, N. Y* • 
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Atlantic." G. MALCOLM ROSS. Haight SHciallft 
Scarborough. England (P. 0. Bex l3). 
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The famous French author of the 19th Century 
and writer of marked ability 
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COMMENtABI 

**By common consent De "MaupaBsant 
has become first rank among the 
naburalUtic school .... 

The literary perfection of his work ie 
undeniable .... 

)Si8 tales .... are so starkingly trw 
to life and- the actors in them so ac- 
curately — and unbluskingty — de^ 
scribed that moro^ owe indignant pr<h 
tests assailed hint-. 

He remains and tvill r^wiotn a master 
of style, a man of the art. of tals 
writing .... 

The value of his work lies in his as- 
tonishing faith in reproduction of 
reality/’ 

Professor F. C. defiumichrast, 
Harvard Vniversity 




MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



Gsmsbaek Publications. Inc. 

96*98 Park Place, New York. N. Y. 



WS-531 



I enclose herewith remittance of $5.95 (check or 
money order preferred) for which you are to send 
me Immediately, postage prepaid, the Works of 
Guy De Maupassant In 10 Volumes. 



Name 



.Vddress 



Ha 



City 



.State— 



^ HE name of Guy De MaupasRant itself carries great ad- 
miration for this famous writer of the 19th Centurj', and 
so much so that his works have grown more popular year 
after year. Today even the great public libraries cannot satis- 
fy readers in demand for his great works. And among the 
personal libraries of many hundreds we find volumes of De 
Maupassant that are quite costly, in 'fact volumes that aro 
cherished by proud owners. 

As a courtesy to readers of "WONDER STORIES, we offer a 
fine 10 Volume Set of the Works of Guy De Maupassant, sturdily 
bound in French blue bolliston. cloth. This new edition is 
printed in large readable tj-pe, illustrated and of standard 
book size. The front covers are embossed and the backbone 
of each volume in the set is stamped in silVer; each book is 
guaranteed to be perfect and carefully covered with a dust 
wrapper in attractive design. 

As the supply of these books does not exceed but a few hun- 
dred sets or so, we suggest that our readers take advantage 
of the extremdy low price of $5.95, and promptly purchase 
the 10-Volume Set of the works of Guy De Maupassant. These 
books are now ready for shipment; orders are filled im- 
mediately 80 the books will reach you in a f^w days. Use the 
Coupon at the left for convenience in sending your order— 
mail it today. 
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amazing sequels and most thrilling ones ever pub* 
lished I 

Let’s have a lot more from Mr. Repp» too. His 
*'From out of the Earth” was the best short stoir 
in the issue. 

For a long time I're had an idea for a new type 
of contest for "our” magazine. Here it is (and 1 
think you’ll like it, readers. I hope »o, at least.) A 
regular stf. story is published, in one issue, with an 
illustration and remarks on it by the Editor, the 
name and photo of the author being omitted. The 
contest is that the readers submit letters of five hun* 
dred words or less (for instance) stating why they 
think the story was written by Edmond Hamilton or 
some other author. I think it would be interesting 
to see how well we know our authors. Each always 
has some little characteristic that is possessed by 
himself alone. What do >'ou think of it, readers? 

The Boys' Scientifietion (^ub now hat a Senior 
Section for Authors and other notables. Authors in* 
terested please write to Jim Nicholson, 40 Lunado 
Way, San Francisco» California for details. 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 

President'Librarian, the B.S.C. 

530 Staples Avenue, 

• San Francisco, California. 

(H^fr. Ackerman's proposed contest is quite interest* 
ing and we are giving it some consideration. What 
do our readers think? They after all, are the court 
of final appeal. If we receive enough of a request 
for the contest we shall be very happy to run it. Tell 
us your opinion. — Editor) 



Marks an Epoch 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

The current, April issue, of Wonder Stories marks 
an epoch in the history of science fiction. For six 
months the magazine has been steadily progressing to 
an unsurpassable point. Each issue eclipses the pre* 
ceding ones. And, what is more, every story is writ* 
ten Sy a headliner. I can hardly conceive of any 
further improvements. The magazine as it stands to* 
day is my ideal of the perfect mag. 

But one thing: I sincerely hop© that you will not 
contemplate discontinuing the book reviews. They are 
the only means that I have of keeping in touch with 
science fiction novels. I have- followed many of their 
recommendations and I have certainly not gone amiss. 

Now for a general criticism of this month’s stories. 
In the ‘‘Emperor of the Stars,” Schachner and Zagat 
have once more outdone themselves. I’hese versatile 
authors are making science fiction history. 

“The Return From Jupiter” is an appropriate sequel 
to its predecessor. I consider Mr. Edwards one of 
your most talented authors. Although he writes spar- 
ingly. ho has the ability to produce a masterpiece each 
time. 

Why doesn’t someone construct a cross*word puzzle 
based on science fiction? It could be solved by those 
well-versed in the famous stories, authors and heroes. 

Mortimer Weisinger, 

266 Van Cortlandt Ave., 

Bromt, N. Y. 

(It’s too bad that we have reached the unsurpassable 
point. That gives us nothing to look forward to— 
except a brick-bat. Wo must constantly have the in- 
centive of a new goal to reach. 

For Mr. Weisinger's information, we understand 
that Science Publications is providing a means for 
science fiction lovers to obtain the famous science 
novels. An advertteement of this will appear in 
this issue of W’onder Stories. For lovers of the 
stories of Gawain Edwards, and the Schachner and 
Zagat team, we anticipate having some news soon of 
some new stories that will delight our readers. 

The cross-word puzzle idea is intriguing. If one of 
our readers sent in a good one, we would be inclined 
to print it. — Editor) 
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S0% deposit required on all C. 0. D, 
shipments* Tubes are positively sent 
within hours. 



GRENPARK COMPANY 
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• Specialty. Praapt, Efirkiit Service. 

PAYMENT OF r£SS LV INSTALLMENTS 
VICTOR J. E\'ANS A CO.. rU 9tk. W&aAtntton. D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements in this section are inserted 
at the cost of ten cents per word for 
each insertion — name, initial and address 
each count as one word. Cash should ac- 
company all classified advertisements unless 
placed by a recognized advertising agency. 
No Ie.«!S than ten words are accepted. Ad- 
vertising for the June 1931 issue should 
be received not later than April 7th. 



DETECTIVES 



DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Experience unnecessary. Particulars Free. 
Write, George Wagner, 2190-B Broadway, N. Y. 



FORMULAS 



MAKE AND SELL your own products. We will 
furnish you any formulas. Write for our litera- 
ture. Chemical Institute, 19S Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

HELP WANTED 



POSITIONS on 
necessary. List 
Vernon, N. Y. 



Ocean Liners; Experience un- 
of positions free. 292-G, Mt. 



PERSONAL 



LONESOME FOLKS! Dandy little ladles, de- 
sirable gentlemen, everywhere, will marry. Con- 
fidential, reliable. Particulars FREE. Mrs. Budd, 
Box 753-S, San Francisco, Calif. 

ESCAPE from your lonely existence. Valuable 
information free. Write today. Box 128-M, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

SWEETHEARTS— do you want one? Are you 
lonelv? Thousands everywhere awaiting your 
acquaintance. Sealed Information FREE. Write 
today. Box 4707-S, San Francisco, Calif. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 



PHOTO-ENLARGEMENTS AT HALF- 
5 X 7— 25c; 8 x 10 — 40c; 16 x 20— $1.50 uiossy or 
dull finish. Other sizes proportionate price.s. Send 
negative. Stamps accepted. Send for circular. 
Charles. 210 Chestnut SL, Camden, N. J. 




STAMPS 



ALL for 12c. Scarce, triangles, Azerbaijans, mon- 
ster stamps, midget stamps,- etc., approvals, 
Mazaferi, 1123— 57th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




LONELY HEARTS 



KT U0 arrange a rwnantic correspon- 
dence for yoQ. Meet yoor sweetheart 
thro the world's foremost high-class 
social eorrespondenee dob, a dob for 
fined lonely people 
CONFIDENTIAL. ei 




IK- 




I HAVE A SWEETHEART FOR YOU 



» A rvif^ni I positively guarantee my 
I A I II p NI great Successful “Relief” 
“***^**^^^ Compound. Safely relieves 
some of the longest, most obstinate, abnormal 
cases in 3 to 5 days. No harm, pain or inter- 
ference with work. Mail $2.00; Double 
Strength, $3.00. Booklet Free. Write today. 

DR. B. X, SOUTHINGTON REMEDY CO. 

Kansas City, Mo. 



MARRY! 



Dept. 58, 



BIG illustrated Book with 
descriptions sent in plain 
wrapper for ten cents, 

BONAFIDE CO., 

Kansas City, Mo. 




QUAYLE^S INVENTION by John Taine, 
450 pages, stiff cloth covers. Size 5^x8. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Price $2.00. 



John Taine is the pseudonym adopted by a rather 
well-known American professor of mathematics. Mr. 
Taine is no doubt an excellent sciolist, hut he is no 
less a master of exciting adventures. THie present 
volume, for sustained drama and tremendous narra- 
tive power is one of his best. 

To the reviewer the first chapters detailing the ex- 
periences of a young inventor marooned on a bl.-nlc 
and lifeless island by an avaricious banker, **for the 
good of humanity" are among the best in the book. 
Quayle's "invention" has been deemed by the banker 
of such tremendous power that Quayle would almost 
automatically, if allowed to produce it, became tho 
ruler of the planet. Such a man, in the banker's op- 
inion, must be done away with, and Quayle is left 
with several months’ supplies on a sun-scorched island 
in the South Pacific. But Quayle struggles through 
and returns to civilization to upset the plans of tho 
banker to use bis invention for predatory ends. 

Peculiar to Mr. Taine’s method, no real clue of the 
nature of the "invention" is given until the story is in 
its last phases. Tantalizingly Mr. Taine hints at the 
power and scope of it, but its real nature remains in 
the background of the story a terrible monster of man’s 
mind, an abortive creation of the human brain, pos- 
sessed of unlimited powers for good or evil. 



As in all of Taine's stories, the human motif Is never 
submerged. The conflict of human beings working 
out their hates, jealousies, greeds and lusts take equal 
part in his stories with the play of cosmic forces. 
Both SK:ience and human plot are blended by Taine 
into an irresistible combination. The present volume 
is enthusiastically recommended. 



IN THE BEGINNING by Alan Sullivan, 
stiff cloth covers, size 5% x 8. Published 
by E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
Price $2.00. 



Much of the purpose of science fiction is fulfilled in 
the portraying of two widely different types of civili- 
zation coming into contact and perhaps into conflict 
with each other. Civilization, w© know, has been 
made possible by science or control over nature, and 
it is interesting and stimulating to read of the inter- 
actions of man clothed with science and civilization 
met face to face with his unclothed brethren. For 
then he can say, "There, but for the grace of science, 
goes myself". 

Mr. Sullivan presents such a dramatic situation in 
this volume when he brings on expedition of scientists 
to South America to investigate the existence there of 
an area still in the Pleistocene stage of evolution. The 
expedition finds not only prehist/oric animal.s — the 
saber-toothed tiger, the mastodon, the glyptodont, and 
others but also Pleistocene men and women who speak 
in clucks and have never heard of fire. 

To portray such a situation needs great skill, and 
considerable imagination. Yet Mr. Sullivan achieves 
his effects remarkably easy, so it seems. The reader 
is constantly in a daze of wonder as he tries to as- 
sociate these prehistoric men with the culturtnl scien- 
tists who have sought them out. It seems impossible 
to us, that we had once been as they. Throughout 
the story is woven an excellent, though not too orig- 
inal plot but it helps to sustain the interest and give 
our author the canvas on which to paint this most 
tremendous drama of inter-racial conflict. 
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“SOUTH OF THE MASON-DIXON LINE” 

is but another way of saying 

“Hospitality” 

HOTEL LUDY 

South Carolina Avenue at the Boardwalk 

Atlantic City’s Newest 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
IS .South of the Mason-Dixon Line*' 

Its rates are as pleasing as its hospitality, 

$5 up Daily 

American Plan $30 up Weekly; 

$2.50 up Daily European Plan 
Fireproof Garage Attached 



R. B. LUDY, M. D. 



eHOTEL 



ATLANTIC 







Around the corner from the 
Little Church around the Corner 



Hotel 



Seville 



. I 



I I 



, k 



I 



1 I 



ii 



MADISON AVENUE 

29th Street 

New York City 

A hotel of distinction and comfort within 
walking distance of shopping and amuse- 
ment centers. Five minutes from Times 
Square, Pennsylvania Station and Grand 
Central Terminal. 

Room 
and Bath 

Convenient to all 
points of interest 



Per 

Day Up 



A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO NEW AND OLD READERS wiil be fou::vJ lt. 
niiuutes spent in reading It NOW will ijiovv that it is of great 
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WORLD 
MvxrUl BELOV/ 

Wf»CMT 



EARTH 

TUBE 



THC 

PVRPlt 

CI^O 

StHCL 



PURPLE 



MAZA 

crmt 

moom 



MATftX 



taine 



OCkMBBACC 



W E present to the readers of WONDER STORIES the most eomplefe selection of recent important science fiction. We have 
selected these books because they are the foremost of their kind today. There is such a great variety that it will satisfy 
any taste that any student of science fiction might have. 

We have no catalog and ask you to be kind enough to order direct from this page. Prompt shipments will be made. Remit by 
money order or certified cheek. If you send cash, be sure to register it. No C.O.O.’s. Books sent prepaid in U. S. A. 
Add postage for foreign countries. 



MU KARA 

by Muriel Bruce, 27S pages, stiff cloth 

$2.50 

Explorations into the unknown parts of our 
glohe are revealing the most astonishing re* 
nmins of ancient Civilization. On the 
ba'iis of the notes of the Fawcett expedition. 
Bruce has constructed a most thrilling story 
of the meeting of our cirllizatlon with one 
whose strangeness, mystery and power over 
nature will astound you. 



TARRANO THE CONRUEROR 

by Ray Cummings. 850 pages, stiff cloth 
^vers. Size 5 x 7H. _ $2.00 

Mr. Cummings Is a master of s'clonce fic* 
tlon, and in tltis story he achieves the 
summit of his power. Interplanetary war- 
fare rages through his dynamic pages, over 
continents and planets stalks the terrifying 
figure of Tarrano — tlte merciless. A story 
of the year 2400 A. I), but so realistic 
that you will live each page. 

THE WORLD BELOW 

by S. Fowler Wright. 850 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5x7^. ^2 QQ 

What could the man of today really do and 
accomplish if he were thrown into the world 
of 5,000.000 A. D. f \Miat would he do 
when confronted with his own race incredibly 
aged? A richly imaginative novel, that will 
sliake }’ou from your seat and leave you 
breathless with wonder. 



GREEN FIRE 

(>y John Taine. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 

covers. Size 5*4 x 7H. J2 00 

Someone has been tampering with the uni- 
verse. This is a powerful novel — intensely 
realistic, yet weird and fantastic — of two 
rival scientists who struggle to gain con- 
trol of the terrible energy within the atom 
— one for good and one for evil. 

THE MAN WHO MASTERED TIME 

by Ray Cummings. 350 pages. Stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5 x 7H. A A 

20,000 years into the future sped the young 
adventurer, a thrill with the possibilities 
for glory and romance! But a world filled 
with turmoil, war. upheaval and strange 
bates and lusts met him. He went into 
an age of the unbelievable, almost the Im- 
possible. 



THE EARTH TUBE 

by Gawaln Edwards. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 

$ 2.00 

The popular author of “The Rescue” and 
“The Return from Jupiter” achieves an- 
other success in this powerful novel. A 
tube through the earth .... an invincible 
army possessed of strange scientific weapons 
capturing South America. Mr. Edwards is 
a rising star on the horizon of science 
fiction, and in tills volume he exceeds him- 
self. 

THE DAY OF THE BROWN HORDE 
by Richard Tooker. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 

covers. Size 5 x 7H- $2.50 

^^rice 

The author, witli an original conception 
goes back into the dim past of our earth 
to re-create what Is unknown to us! With 
consummate skill he builds up the life of 
our primordial ancestor, prehistoric man. 
Mr. Tocker has achieved a ti^umph of the 
human imagination. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD 

by M. P. Shiel. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% x 7^4. CO CA 

The thrill and the danger of a trip to un- 
knmvn portions of the globe for an enorm- 
ous reward .... madness creeping on deso- 
late men ... the return of one man to 
civilization to find he is the only living 
being on earth. A most astounding por- 
trayal of a world catastrophe. 

DOCTOR FOGG 

by Norman Matson. 165 pages, -stiff cloth 

«.vm. HIM 5-4 1 7V4 . $2,00 

Doctor Fogg has created a most astonishing 
invention, his sway extends to the further- 
est stars ... he has created life .... But 
a world filled with greed . . . envy .... 
deadly curiosity burst down upon this harm- 
less^ man to invade his life and fill his 
days with madness 



MAZA OF THE MOON 

by Otis Adclbert Kline. 340 pages. fUlff 
cloth covers. Size 5% x 7Vfe. ^ $2.00 

The desire of all of us to hod some living 
beings on the moon is answered in this 
story filled with thrills and startling ad- 
ventures. Across the interplanetary spaces 
go our heroes to unknown, breathless experi- 
ences .... to take part in interplanetary 
warfare .... 



uuATkE.'d iravc.ni lUN 

by John Taine. 450 pages’. Stiff cloth 

cover, . S ize $2.00 

“You are a menace to civilization,” said 
the banker to young Quayle, and left the 
inventor to die upon the sun-scorched island. 
But with superliuman courage Quayle strug- 
gles against pitiless nature to return to 
civilization. There is also the secret of 
his invention, that can make (he young man 
master of the planet. Science fiction of 
the most extraordinary power. 

THE PURPLE SAPPHIRE 

by John Taine. 325 pages. Stiff cloth 

«ver» . Sto C^4 X $2.00 

From the depths of Thibet came the strange 
purple sapphires, jewels of startling value 
and great iieauty. Into the heart of this 
unknown land in search of fabulous wealth 
went two men and a girl to the most un- 
usual adventures that befel human beings. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

by Alan Sullivan. 305 pages. Stiff cloth 

wvers. Sire 5V, x 7Vi. $2.00 

Adventures that outdo the famous “Mys- 
terious I.sland” of Jules Verne. A million 
years have vanished over the heads of 
strange, bizarre creatures that our explorers 
find. A conflict between men of the *20th 
century and the Pleistocene men and 
women who speak in clucks and do not 
even know fire . 






THE GREATEST ADVENTURE 

by John Taine. 250 pages. Stiff cloth 

covers. Size S*4 z 7Vi. $2.50 

Price ................ . .. — — 

A imdy of scientists are plunged into the 
most terrifying of adventures, into conflict 
with pitile.ss nature when she deems it time 
for a gigantic display of her power .... 
truly a great adrentuce story. 

RALPH I24C 4I-I- 

A Romance of the Year 2660 by Hugo 
Gemsback. 300 pages. Illustrated. Stiff 

doth covets. Size 514 x 7^4. J2 00 

Not since the publication of the stories of 
Jules Verne has there appeared such a hook. 
Mr. Oero^back, Editor of WONDER 
STORIES, with a ^en insight into the 
progress of the world, has cooetnirted a 
brilliant setting in the year 26C0 for hig 
romance. 

Baloh's tremendous battle through inter- 
planetary space, with its tragedy and terror, 
and the use of the most Incredible weapons, 
that will some day come true, make a 
classic of science fictiim. 



SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 



245 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















The Gambler 



He gambles that a *^luckr break^ %cUi 
come to him in the coarse of Ume 



M ost MS 8irt bi tb« HOPE tkU t3tftr brak'* vm 

COB* TOXOREOW NEXT WEES «r raXT YEAR 

Tter Uut FATE, sows dsj.sowwwsj. wiS mki 
tbra debt Ttij risk their wboW Uvtt oa «b&t wsj COXE to 
thea to tbi corns of TIME. 

TUi ti s WORSE fora of OABfBLING tUa ismVling tor 
XONEY vith s card sbaip or a ''throe tboQ {aao" export 



OsmUiac oa what TIME aad FATE hiTo la itort for yoo 
io more cooUjr thaa any oibor fora of gambling kaowa. 

Ton looo MORE thaa money. Too loM yoor SELF- 
SE8PECT. Too loee the »lf -reipect of thoee about yoo. 



And M each year pasHP your CHANCE to aaooat to aay- 
thin^ becomei ellmmer and allmaer. 



Tm fsi diacooraged. Too befla to feel that fate ia AQAIE8T 
you. Too complain secretly abont yeor ill luck. Perbape yoo Ude 
yoitr sbortcomia(S behind a whole flock of easy EXCUSE 

Bot thebard, cold world doesn't cart abont yon. 



Teo'ee got to look oat for YOURSELF. 

Time alone cannot help yon. If It conld, EVERY man over 
^ woifld be rich. 

t e 

Ton cannot COUNT oa tnek er fate or drcnmstancee. If you 
could, EVERYBODY would get Hch at sosm time or other. 

Your life Is too predons to waste away WAlTIN^or "eonie> 
thing to torn ap.7 

nereis ONE SURE WAY-yea, ONLY one sure way-to 
'get wbaTyou want out of life. 

Nothing can help yon but your own BRAJN. Make yo«ir brain 
jut a UtUe fait more cfltcUve and yon will MULTIPLY yonr 
earning power. 



' There is HO LOUT to what the boman brain cm accomplish. 
Sdentifis and psychologists (ell u wo use only atmt TEN PER 
CENT of oar brain power. Ninety per cent is onusod. It lies 
dormant Ths longer it is anusod, the harder it becomes for ua 
to use it For the mind is like a muscle. It grow s in power 
through sserdse and ose. It wsaktu and deteriorateu with 



What can yon DO about M That is the question yon art 
aakinc yonmlf. Here is a anggestton. 

Spend Sc for a poetigt stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of "Sck&tiflc Kind Tiaintng." There is no further obliga- 
tion wbitem. Ton need not ^nd anotber penny. 



Read thJa UtUe book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds of 
thonsandi of ocher tndlvflluals who bad the aame problems you 
nnve.Chrcr 700,000peop}e, ia all parts of the world, and in all 
wraUa of kfe have foUowW tbs advice given ia this booklet Lords 
and servants, princes and laborert, capias of indutiy and clerks, 
. bookkeepers and bankers, mn AND WO&fEN of all types and 
I of all ages have road this book and have changed th^ whole 
scheme of sxisteaoe as a result 



' This hule book wfll tell you the secret of self- confidence, of 
a strotkg will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging ccnceotration. 
It tells you how to acqoire directive powers, how to trsio yoar 
imagination (the gyeat^ force ia the worlds how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, bow to reason logically— in short how to make 
your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you bow 
to the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 




inertia, iadedsiog, aelf-conadousnesa, lack of ideas, mind wander* 
ing, !a^ of lystem, procrastination, timidity. 



I Men like Judge Ben B. Undssy, Sir Hany lAuder, Prince 
Charles of Swedsa, Jerome E. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
I P. Walah, Chsirman of the National War Uibor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
Inemslng brain newer and thought power described In this fm 
;^i;>ok. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT, 

I You hare only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, bappinsta, 
independence! 

Thousands who read announcement wlU DO KOTBINO 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book» 
which is FREE^may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope fer.^crave forf They are the skeptics, ihs 
doubters, the "show me" 'wiseacres. 

Other thousands will say, "I can lose only TWO CENTS I 
may GAIN a.great deal by reading 'Scientific Mind Training ' 
I send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to BISK 
M1S8INO." 

The thousands who are open mlndod^who are wiOiag to 
learn something to their advantago^wiU ACT on their tiipuli^ 
to send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even tf they 
do nothing more than to BEAD a booklet about the inner workngs 
of the mind. For your own nke end for the aske of yonr loved 
ones. don*t continue to GAMBLE that your future be bi^ht 
I whether or not you DO anything about itt Mad the coupes today 
-NOW. 



THE PELMAN IN S T I T U T E OF AMERICA 
Suite 7) Wt-yi 45lh Street New Yortc c-*,y 
Offices In London, Purla. Stockh^m* 

I>olhU Durban and Melboorw# 









The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 22S5. 71 Wei*t 4Sth SxrteU 
New York Clly 

Please send me wuhout ohtottsg 
"Sdentifle Mind Tratsiag." 4sm 
obligation and no salMoaa tt to coB ss 




Name _ 

Address . 

City 



State 






...until you’ve sent for our 

FREE demonstration lesson 
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Easy Aa Can Be 
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